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A Provincetown  Arts  Interview 


This  interview  is  based  on  a series  of  conversations  between 
Agathe  Amzallag  and  Joel  Meyerowitz  which  took  place  over 
the  course  of  several  days  late  last  summer.  Sitting  on 
Meyerowitz’s  bay-side  deck,  facing  the  sea,  they  talked  while 
the  weather  changed,  the  tide  came  in  and  out,  and  August 
turned  into  September. 

PROVINCETOWN  ARTS:  You  first  came  here  in  1976,  after 
many  summers  in  New  York  City.  What  provoked  your 
visit? 

JOEL  MEYEROWITZ:  I was  looking  for  a change  of  locale. 
I had  been  photographing  in  35  mm  color  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  1 had  begun  to  ask  questions  about  the  way 
the  images  were  being  described  by  the  film.  I increased  the 
size  of  my  camera  from  a small  to  a medium  size  format, 
but  it  was  an  odd  sized  tool,  not  useful  enough  for  me.  1 
thought  if  I needed  to  put  a camera  on  a tripod  1 might  as 
well  get  the  biggest  camera  1 could.  Suddenly  I had  an  8 by 
10,  which  didnY  feel  right  for  city  pictures.  It  weighed  25 
pounds  and  required  a tripod.  It  was  so  slow,  I needed  to 
come  to  a slow  place.  My  good  friend,  Murray  Reich,  knew 
that  my  work  was  in  transition.  He  suggested  I come  to  the 
Cape.  I came  as  a street  photographer  used  to  working  cjuick- 
ly.  I found  myself  here  in  a meditative  place  with  a slow 
instrument.  It  was  that  junction  of  sensibility  and  the  tool 
which  produced  those  early  Cape  photographs.  For  me,  it 
became  a new  form.  I wanted  bigger  images  that  would 
describe  things  more  cohesively,  more  fully  and  roundly, 
sometimes  too  much.  With  a small  camera,  you  use  speed 
as  a property.  Part  of  what  small-camera  photography  is 
about  is  continuous  experience.  Rather  than  making  several 
images  and  turning  to  the  next,  the  big  camera  is  about  mak- 
ing a single  picture  carefully. 

PA:  When  you  refer  to  ^yescription^'  in  a photograph,  what 
do  you  mean? 

JM:  I don^t  only  mean  the  cold  factual  accounting  of  things 
in  a frame.  I really  mean  the  sensation  I get  from  things, 
their  surface  and  color,  their  connotative  qualities,  my 
memory  of  them  in  other  conditions.  When  I committed 
myself  to  color  exclusively,  I was  responding  to  a need  for 
greater  description.  Color  plays  itself  out  along  a richer  band 
of  feelings,  with  more  wavelengths,  more  radiance,  more  sen- 
sation. 

PA:  When  you  stood  in  front  of  the  bay,  did  you  feel  any 
special  call? 

JM:  I spent  the  first  month  with  my  family  in  the  Truro 
countryside,  in  a green  setting,  so  I had  no  experience  of  the 
bay  as  we  know  it  here.  Late  that  first  summer,  we  came 
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Editor’s  Note: 


JOEL  MEYEROWITZ  has  been  a 
contributor  to  Provincetown  Arts 
since  its  inception  in  1985.  His  cover 
for  the  inaugural  issue,  a 24-page 
tabloid,  was  an  artist’s  studio,  showing 
a soft  Cape  light  falling  on  a jumble  of 
assorted  pastels,  piled  like  fruit  on  a 
table.  The  artist,  Vivian  Bower,  was  not 
present  in  the  photograph.  For  the 
next  two  tabloid  issues,  featuring  the 
studio  of  Fritz  Bultman,  on  the  cover 
of  one,  and  the  shared  studio  of  Nora 
Speyer  and  Sideo  Fromboluti,  on  the 
other,  Meyerowitz  made  photographs  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  artist  appeared 
invisibly  in  his  or  her  own  studio.  In  the 
case  of  Fritz  Bultman,  the  artist  had 
died,  and  on  his  studio  floor,  swept 
clean,  stood  two  easels,  one  empty, 
the  other  holding  a large  blank  sheet 
of  drawing  paper,  inviting  the  reader  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  absent  artist. 
When  Provincetown  Arts  consoli- 
dated into  its  present  format,  with  a 
color  cover,  a decision  was  made  to 
feature,  not  the  artist’s  studio,  but  the 
artist  in  person.  In  suit,  Meyerowtiz 
captured  telling  color  portraits  of 
Norman  Mailer,  Robert  Motherwell, 
and  Annie  Dillard. 

As  an  annual,  Provincetown  Arts, 
like  Christmas,  comes  but  once  a year. 
Something  about  the  sluggishness  of  the 
celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  photography,  in  1839, 
inspired  us  to  recognize  at  last  that 
Meyerowitz  himself  was  an  ideal  cover 
subject.  His  book  of  color  photo- 
graphs, Cape  Light,  has  endured  since 
its  publication  in  1978,  becoming  a 
sourcebook  in  contemporary  photo- 
graphy, with  its  new  appreciation  of 


color.  In  a catalogue  essay  for  the 
anniversary  exhibition  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  “On  the  Art  of 
Fixing  a Shadow,’’  Colin  Westerbeck 
remarks  that  Meyerowitz  first  gained 
widespread  attention  when  he  switched 
from  black  and  white  photography  to 
color  landscape  work.  Observing  that 
“color  photography  is  currently 
functioning  as  a separate  genre,’’ 
Westerbeck  elaborates,  “Color  has 
always  been  a troublesome  aspect  of 
perception  in  Western  culture.  In 
metaphysical  philosophy,  it  has  usually 
been  taken  to  be  a secondary  attribute, 
one  that  cannot  be  supposed  to  inhere 
in  external  realities,  but  is,  rather, 
something  that  the  mind  imposes  on 
such  reality.  Only  in  the  context  of  the 
greater  subjectivism  that  has  character- 
ized postwar  photography,  perhaps, 
could  color  eventually  come  to  be  seen 
as  a viable  art  form.’’ 

As  a “secondary  attribute,’’  color  in 
photography  was  like  prettiness  in  a 
pastel,  ephemeral  in  its  surface  and 
saccharine  in  its  sentiment.  If 
Meyerowitz’  black  and  white  street 
photographs  concentrated  on  bringing 
into  the  photographic  frame  elements 
that  aspired  to  leap  away  from  the 
edges,  then  his  color  photographs 
concentrated  on  showing  the 
momentary  appearance  of  something 
that  was  ordinarily  hidden  behind  the 
lush  color.  One  photograph  from  Cape 
Light,  “Provincetown  Porch,”  shows  a 
bolt  of  lightning  cracking  the  night  sky, 
the  white  fracture  a corner  detail  that 
reveals,  at  that  precise  moment,  the 
sudden  fact  that  the  world  possesses 
color,  even  at  night. 


to  live  on  a back  street  in  Provincetown. 
We  would  go  to  the  bay  for  an  hour,  but 
the  tide  would  be  too  high  to  sit  at  the 
beach  or  too  low  to  swim.  Then  we  were 
invited  to  breakfast  at  a house  on  the  bay. 
That  day,  there  was  a sailboat  race  near 
Long  Point,  some  hot  air  balloons  drifted 
by,  a woman  stood  perfectly  still  atop  a 
stone  jetty,  out  on  the  water,  and  began 
to  sing  opera.  1 realized  that  if  you  live 
on  the  water  you  have  access  to  those 
events,  both  natural  and  human.  You 
watch  the  change  in  weather.  You  begin 
to  feel  an  ache  for  the  bay.  The  next 
summer  1 rented  the  first  house  in  Prov- 
incetown, and  watched  the  bay  from  the 
porch.  Beyond  fascination,  1 donT  think 
1 had  any  ideas  except  the  need  to  have 
more  of  it.  Now,  after  years  of  watching 
the  bay,  1 have  feelings  and  ideas  about 
what  it  means  to  me. 

PA:  What  is  it  that  is  so  special  about 
this  place? 

JM:  There  is  a special  quality  that  the 
Cape  has  which  brings  me  into  harmony 
here.  Coming  from  New  York  City  where 
there  is  dissonance,  agitation,  crazy 
energy,  where  the  city  pumps  up  some 
sense  of  our  significance  because  we  see 
ourselves  in  manmade  surroundings,  on 
glittering  streets  agciinst  buildings,  where 
we  have  the  sense  of  things  being 
permanent  and  solid.  1 come  here  to  lose 
my  sense  of  things  being  solid.  The  bay 
and  the  sky  and  the  sand  bars  seem 
immeasurable,  without  permanence  or 
solidity.  1 feel  1 am  watching  time  melt. 
Pm  just  passing  through.  1 feel  incredibly 
small.  Sitting  here  on  the  deck,  or  on  top 
of  a dune,  we  see  a figure  out  there,  and 
the  figure  is  the  size  of  a dot,  hardly  a 
human  being.  These  tiny  little  figures 
walking  on  a sandbar  are,  to  me,  a 
recognition  of  the  real  scale  of  things, 
human  scale,  the  vastness  of  the  world, 
in  which  any  individual  is  insignificant 
in  comparison.  What  1 love  about  this 
place  is  how  transported  and  in  harmony 
1 become.  IPs  as  if  my  heartbeat  is  slowing 
down,  and  my  connection  to  things  is 
deeper  because  of  it. 

PA:  What  is  it  about  scale  and  space  on 
the  Cape  that  fascinates  you? 

JM:  1 saw  this  one  day  as  1 was  watch- 
ing my  family  and  friends  in  the  bay.  1 
looked  out,  and  saw  them  standing  in  the 
water  up  to  their  ankles,  so  calmly.  They 
were  in  and  of  the  elements,  small 
particles  under  the  vast  sky  and  the 
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endless  horizon  line.  The  water  was  very 
still.  So  still  they  were  joined  to  their 
reflection.  Each  of  their  bodies  was  precisely 
described  by  color.  It  was  a warm,  late 
August  afternoon,  it  was  great  to  just  stand 
in  the  water.  The  rest  of  the  year  we  are 
bound  up  in  elevators  and  subways  and 
buses,  the  cages  of  urban  life.  We  roar  for 
freedom.  Now  here  they  were  just  tiny 
people  wearing  some  colored  shreds  on  their 
bodies  and  standing  in  the  water.  Even 
though  they  are  sophisticated  human 
beings,  they  seemed  suddenly  primitive, 
aquatic  creatures.  They  were  only  going  to 
be  there  for  a moment.  But  they  extended 
that  moment  because  they  were  loving  it. 
The  reason  1 went  to  make  a photograph 
wasn't  the  physical  beauty  alone  but  my 
sense  of  how  transitory  the  moment  was, 
and  how  fragile  we  all  are. 

PA:  Isn't  the  essential  question  about 
knowing  when  to  take  a picture? 

JM:  You  feel  something,  a sudden  alertness, 
right  here,  right  now!  In  a photograph  you 
have  only  this  instant  to  describe  the  fullness 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  a painted  version  in 
which  1 emphasize  some  things,  leave  others 
out,  shift  the  colors,  and  bring  myself  to  it 
day  after  day  until  I describe  the  fullness  of 
my  emotional  cormection.  I think  of 
Hopper,  here  on  the  Cape,  and  the  build-up 
of  energy  over  weeks  and  weeks  of  making 
a painting,  every  day  having  to  come  back 
to  the  painting  to  find  his  way  again.  A 
photographer  is  in  a slightly  more  helpless 
position.  I take  the  world  in  infinitesimally 
small  and  instantaneous  bites.  Something 
happens.  I take  a picture.  I react  before 
thought.  Click!  Your  first  understanding  is 
intuitive.  Later,  the  reading  of  the  contact 
sheets  brings  you  closer  to  what  might  be 
called  your  ideas.  I look  at  prints  and  say, 
“Oh,  that's  what  I'm  interested  in." 

PA:  Can  you  say  something  about  how 
you  read  a photograph? 

JM:  On  the  printed  page,  reading  prose, 
you  start  at  the  upper  left  and  read  it  in  a 
formal  way,  line  after  line.  The  lines  that 
are  laid  down  by  the  writer  have  cin  under- 
lying form.  TTiere  is  some  meaning  that  the 
author  is  taking  you  toward.  There's  some 
understanding  that  you're  going  to  have  at 
the  end  of  it.  But  with  a photograph,  the 
viewer  is  free  to  enter  anywhere  Aey  wish. 
They  can  start  in  the  center  and  work 
outward  in  circles.  They  can  hop  across  the 
image  in  an  erratic  manner.  They  can  start 
with  a shadow  that  feills  across  the  bottom, 
then  work  their  way  to  the  sky.  In  that 


sense,  a photograph  is  like  the  world.  The 
camera  seems  an  appropriate  tool  to  interact 
with  the  fragmentation  of  the  modern 
world  because  it  tears  a little  piece  out  of 
the  whole  in  a fraction  of  a second.  It  is 
amazing  that  a blink  might  hold  meaning, 
but  it  may  be  that  revelation  occurs  in  a 
fraction  of  a second. 

PA:  De  Kooning  once  said  about  art, 
“Content  is  tiny.  Very  tiny,  a glimpse."  One 
doesn't  read  a photograph  as  linear  prose, 
but  rather  as  poetry. 

JM:  TTiere  are  many  layers.  The  reader  has 
to  be  willing  to  give  and  the  photographer 
has  to  be  capable  of  yielding.  In  drawing, 
there  is  the  notion  of  making  a circle  by  not 
completing  it,  by  leaving  a space  with  the 
connection  implied.  The  eye  completes  the 
circle.  That's  what  I mean  about  the 
photograph  being  entered  into  by  the 
viewer.  That  open-ended  unfinished  quality 
is  what  the  human  being  who  makes  the 
picture  brings  to  it.  Something  willing  to  be 
left  unsaid,  unfinished.  The  formal 
properties  of  the  frame  shouldn't  be  used  to 
fix  things.  They  are  being  fixed  by  the 
photograph.  By  putting  a border,  the 
photographic  frame,  ciround  the  flow  of 
experience,  the  photographer  tries  to 
suspend  in  it  the  flow  of  life  in  the  most 
open  way,  rather  than  to  seal  it.  The  image, 
though  it  is  being  stopped  in  time,  should 
maintain  a sense  of  time's  fluidity. 

PA:  Listening  to  you  speak  about  reading 
a photograph,  1 think  of  a remark  of 
Moholy-Nagy,  who  said,  “The  illiterate  of 
the  future  will  be  the  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  take  a photograph." 

JM:  It's  easy  to  take  a photograph.  You 
press  a button. 

PA:  When  you  teach,  is  that  what  you  tell 
students? 

JM:  I tell  them  that  if  they  learn  to  pay 
attention  carefully  enough  and  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  instincts,  they  might 
reveal  something  necessary  to  their  own 
growth,  and  to  their  understanding  of  what 
the  world's  signals  are,  for  the  world  is  full 
of  signs.  Photography  is  a demanding  and 
difficult  form,  yet  worthy  and  profound.  It 
takes  the  endurance  of  a tough  personality 
to  stick  with  it.  It  takes  time  to  see  the 
evolution  of  one's  work.  That  is  done 
through  the  discipline  of  working  and  the 
reading  of  the  work,  the  discipline  of  doing 
it  over  long  periods  of  time  and  believing 
that  the  work  will  teach  you  something 


about  the  medium,  about  yourself,  and 
about  life. 

PA:  From  looking  at  your  recent 
photographs,  in  your  continuing  series  about 
the  bay,  1 see  an  intense  communion,  as  if 
you  are  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

JM:  That's  true.  On  a day  like  today,  we 
can  definitely  see  that  the  water  is  water  and 
the  sky  is  the  sky.  Yet  there  are  times  other 
than  today  when,  carrying  the  memory  of 
this  clear  division  by  the  horizon,  suddenly 
we  can't  see  the  distinction.  Some 
atmospheric  delicacy  has  occurred  that 
makes  the  two  bind  together.  We  disbelieve 
our  eyes.  We  feel  we  are  in  this  globe  of 
light.  Some  of  the  light  is  liquid,  some  of 
the  light  is  air,  but  it's  hard  to  determine 
what  is  what.  We  are  convinced  they  are 
merging.  That  joining  is  becoming,  for  me, 
a photographic  resource.  Sometimes  it's  just 
a detail,  the  way  the  tide  inches  in,  creeping 
onto  the  sandbar.  Maybe  the  tiny  rustling 
of  the  water  surface  and  a little  etching  of 
the  light.  There  is  no  grand  display.  I am 
photographing  what  does  not  call  out  to  be 
seen.  I'm  looking  for  the  moment  between 
moments.  This  bowl,  which  we  are  sitting 
on  the  edge  of,  is  filling  up  again,  and  the 
way  it  fills  up  today  is  different  from  the 
way  it  filled  up  yesterday.  This  little  puddle 
is  emptying  and  filling,  like  the  heart  pump 
of  the  earth  beating  right  in  front  of  me,  and 
I watch  it.  The  best  moments  have  a sense 
of  deep  calm,  as  if  I were  so  yielding  to  the 
forces  in  front  of  me  that  my  sense  of  self 
is  united  with  them.  I'm  just  standing  where 
I'm  standing.  I feel  the  sand,  see  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  conceptualizing.  I'm  not 
searching  for  a good  photograph.  I would 
say  that  the  search  is  to  have  that  feeling 
of  completion  again.  Walt  Whitman  says, 
“I  give.  I don't  give  a lecture  or  charity. 
When  I give,  I give  of  myself." 

PA:  There  must  be  times  when  you  say, 
'TTiis  doesn't  belong  — this  is  not  a picture," 

JM:  Yes,  there  are.  It's  true  there  are  things 
that  leave  me  empty.  There's  also,  on  the 
other  side  of  that,  the  special  sound,  that 
some  pictures  make,  which  is  the  call  of  the 
photograph.  Sometimes  I don't  cfuite  under- 
stand a picture,  and  I think,  “Did  I make 
that?  How  did  I know  to  make  that?  I was 
there!  I stood  in  front  of  it.  1 recognized 
something  in  it.  As  I look  at  it  redescribed 
in  the  photograph,  I see  what  I photo- 
graphed, newly,  as  if  I had  in  my  hand  a 
magical  key.  Its  oddness,  its  unfamiharity, 
for  me  suggests  that  there's  a next  level. 
That's  the  new  place  to  go.  I think  every 
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artist  is  searching  for  a way  of  pushing  open 
their  work  so  that  they  grow  into  the  next 
le\'el  of  consciousness,  next  place  of  growth, 
and  you  never  know  where  it's  going  to 
come  from.  If  you  make  the  same  pictures 
all  the  time,  you'll  never  grow.  You'll  be  on 
a great  plateau  skimming  along,  never 
changing.  That's  the  easiest  thing.  It's  much 
harder  to  push  through  the  repetition  to 
some  place  that's  riskier,  less  known. 

PA:  Is  that  what  art  expresses? 

JM:  If  art  is  life— I don't  mean  life  that  we 
live— I mean  life.  If  the  work  of  art  stays 
alive  each  time  you  come  to  it,  it  speciks  to 
you  freshly.  That's  all.  I don't  make  a 
distinction  between  good  art  and  bad  art. 
lb  me  it's  either  art,  or  it's  not  ^lrt.  And  it's 
art  when  it  has  life,  and  it  gives  you 
something  to  come  away  with,  something 
to  respond  to,  and  think  about,  at  any  level. 
It  could  be  the  tiniest  little  sound  coming 
out  of  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  any 
painting,  or  behind  any  sculpture,  and  sud- 
denly you  say,  “Ah!’  You're  seized  by  the 
recognition  of  something  you  haven't  seen 
before.  You  recognize  the  unknown  and  you 
open  up  in  that  moment  to  some  new  level 
of  experience.  That's  what  art  can  give  you! 

PA:  Yes,  a moment  of  silence. 

JM:  Exactly.  It  produces  that  silence  which 
is  awesome.  When  we  are  in  a holy  place, 
when  we  are  in  a great  natural  environment, 
or  when  we  hear  the  first  notes  of  a work 
of  music  that  carries  us  away,  the  silence 
speaks  variants  in  one's  self.  That  silence  is 
full. 

PA:  What  do  you  want  from  a 
photograph? 

JM:  Pure  image.  No  captions.  I aspire  to 
make  photographs  in  which  you  look,  and 
suddenly  you're  in,  you  are  swallowed  by 
the  photograph.  The  surface  of  a photo- 
graph has  almost  no  solidity.  The  paper  is 
thin  as  a hair,  lb  be  able  to  hold  a piece  of 
this  paper  in  your  hand  and  look  until  you 
fall  through  the  rabbit  hole,  like  Alice,  down 
into  the  thing  itself,  is  a remarkable  power 
for  a static  image. 

PA:  What  do  you  experience  when  you 
crouch  behind  a camera,  hooded  in 
darkness,  peering  at  the  world  through  the 
8 by  10  inch  theater? 

JM:  One  of  the  joys  of  making  these 
photographs,  using  the  camera  I use,  is  that 
I see  the  world  upside  down.  1 am  discon- 


nected from  content  and  context,  free,  loose 
in  the  world.  The  sky  is  the  ground,  the 
ground  is  the  sky.  Gravity  has  lost  its  pull. 
We  stand  in  the  world  on  our  two  feet,  feel- 
ing planted.  We  sense  gravity.  We  get  our 
orientation  from  the  horizon  line.  When  I 
go  under  the  doth,  after  I adjust  to  the  dark, 
1 find  the  proportions  have  altered.  Momen- 
tarily, I don't  know  where  1 am.  I don't  have 
to  come  out  from  behind  the  cloth  and  look 
to  get  my  bearings.  I just  believe  in  what 
I see  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  All  I have 
to  do  is  find  my  balance,  like  dancing. 

PA:  Balance,  in  what  sense? 

JM:  The  beauty  of  dance  is  seeing  the 
dancer  somewhere  between  finding  balance 
and  losing  balance.  Good  dancers  who 
dance  with  abandon  seem  to  be  giving 
themselves  to  the  form.  They  never  look 
clumsy.  Losing  balance  is  not  about  clumsi- 
ness, but  about  going  to  the  edge  of  one's 
capabilities,  almost  the  point  where  one 
could  just  as  easily  fall.  That  they  stay 
upright  and  carry  the  movement  with  grace 
and  purity  is  what  makes  it  dance.  They 
have  so  much  discipline,  they  can  afford  to 
abandon  themselves.  That's  where  their 
truth  is.  Making  a photograph  is  in  some 
ways  like  dancing  in  that  you  are  seeking 
a balance,  some  harmony.  You  receive  the 
forces  at  play  in  the  world,  and  if  you  move 
with  them,  to  the  edge  of  what  you  know, 
you  find  balance. 

PA;  Tell  me,  we  were  talking  about  the 
landscape,  about  the  light,  about  the  sea,  but 
when  you  see  people,  when  do  you  feel  that 
connection  — when  do  you  feel  the  call  of 
the  soul  of  someone? 

JM:  That,  I think,  is  the  essential  question. 
Whether  it's  the  presence  ot  a place  or  a 
human  presence,  the  call  is  simply  stepping 
into  a pool  of  well  being,  a moment  of  har- 
mony. Next  to  each  moment,  there  is  a mo- 
ment on  either  side.  Infinite  slices  of  time 
are  available  to  all  of  us.  If  you  hesitate  for 
a second,  that  moment  is  gone,  less  than  a 
second,  because  we  are  talking  about  the 
thinnest  slice  of  recognition.  What's 
necessary  is  to  be  in  touch  with  the  mo- 
ment. Suddenly  you  are  aware  that  you  are 
feeling  alive,  right  now.  Your  life  and  the 
flow  of  the  world  are  connected.  And,  at 
that  moment  you're  open  to  the  experience, 
you  put  a camera  between  you  and  it  and 
let  it  swallow  what  you  think  you  are  ex- 
periencing. 

PA:  What  is  the  moment  you  seek  in 
photographing  a person? 


JM:  When  they  let  out  their  breath.  When 
they  let  it  out,  I can  see  them  as  shining  ex- 
amples of  themselves.  Their  spirit  is  shin- 
ing. People  do  become  shy  or  withdrawn 
or  somehow  not  quite  themselves.  They 
may  wonder  what  to  do  with  their  hands, 
as  if  their  arms  were  eight  feet  long  and  in- 
credibly heavy.  My  way  is  towards  freeing 
them  from  self-consciousness.  That's  where 
the  truth  is.  The  release  of  energy,  the  giv- 
ing over  of  the  self  to  the  space  between  us 
gives  me  the  moment  to  make  a picture.  I 
watch  for  some  unfolding  of  their  being, 
some  split-second  free  fall.  I hold  them  with 
my  voice,  with  a line  of  encouragement,  not 
telling  them  how  to  pose  or  shape 
themselves,  but  just  addressing  them  until 
they  expose  themselves.  If  I don't  feel  open, 
I don't  make  a photograph. 

PA:  Would  you  say  you  direct  people  when 
you  take  their  portrait? 

JM:  I would  rather  the  direction,  if  any,  be 
through  the  most  subtle  influence.  If  some- 
one does  not  know  what  to  do,  I will  do 
three  or  four  things  while  I'm  talking  to 
them.  I'll  fold  my  hands  across  my  chest. 
I'll  mirror  their  own  leaning  movement  eind 
suggest  something  to  their  unconscious. 
They  have  to  find  their  way,  but  I won't  tell 
them  how. 

PA:  As  a young  man  in  New  York,  you 
worked  briefly  as  an  art  director  for  an  ad 
agency.  One  day  you  went  on  a shoot  and 
by  accident  watched  Robert  Frank  at  work. 
The  next  week  you  had  quit  your  job  and 
begun  photographing.  What  did  you 
photograph? 

JM:  There  seems  to  be  only  one  location. 
Fifth  Avenue.  That's  the  boulevard,  the 
Ghamps  Elysees.  That's  the  spine  of  New 
York,  where  all  its  intelligence  and  fashion 
and  energy  coalesce.  When  I first  began 
photographing,  actually  the  very  first  day 
after  I quit  my  job  and  went  out  on  the 
street  with  a camera,  I went  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
I had  no  idea  there  was  a history  of  Fifth 
Avenue  as  a haunt  for  photographers.  I went 
because  it  excited  me.  I found  myself  walk- 
ing with  the  crowd,  being  swallowed  up  by 
it.  Occasionally  I would  see  something,  a 
hand  reaching  out  to  touch  another  person's 
shoulder,  or  the  way  several  people  coming 
down  the  street,  separate  from  each  other, 
would  appear  inexplicably  held  together. 
When  you  put  a frame  around  them,  there 
is  an  energy  of  potential  meaning  that 
comes  from  their  joining.  That  is  the 
photographic  moment!  That  became  my 
daily  training.  I went  out  every  day  for  more 
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than  12  years  from  ’62  to  about  ’7A,  with  a 
few  breaks  when  I was  living  in  Europe  or 
traveling.  Fd  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  from 
59th  Street  to  34th  Street,  walk  back  up  to 
59th,  go  into  the  park,  and  come  back  down 
Fifth.  1 would  go  at  lunch  hour  and  during 
the  after  work  period,  when  the  street  was 
alive  with  people.  In  the  course  of  those 
years  1 met  and  kept  company  with  Garry 
Winogrand  and  Tod  Papageorge,  two  other 
photographers  who  felt  Fifth  Avenue  was 
the  stream  with  the  best  fish. 


hoods  and  the  natural  environment.  They 
ruthlessly  cut  down  trees  that  are  our 
ecological  partners.  We  say,  oh,  we  can 
sacrifice  this  tree  or  that  tree  but  we^ll 
preserve  the  forests.  Meanwhile  this  green 
belt  of  ours  is  being  ravaged.  Another  un- 
necessary structure  goes  up,  and  the  two 
story  building  and  the  tree  go  down,  along 
with  our  sense  of  human  scale. 

PA:  Do  you  have  any  hope  that 


photographed.  We  all  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  All  those  ambitious  projects  that 
anger  everybody  in  New  York,  the 
skyscrapers  being  built  on  the  edge  of 
Central  Park,  blocking  our  sunlight  in  the 
park,  well,  that’s  happening  everywhere.  It 
pains  me.  Pm  making  pictures  that  measure 
my  feelings.  1 feel  compassion  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  the  name  of 
building  it. 


PA:  There  is  no  collection  of 
your  black  and  white  street 
photographs.  Why  not? 

JM:  Pve  been  working  on  it  a 
long  time,  and  1 have  yet  to 
bring  it  together  in  a satisfying 
book  form.  The  alignment  of 
images  that  would  give  it  a 
serious  statement  of  purpose 
has  eluded  me.  When  I first 
began  to  photograph  with  a 
small  camera  on  the  streets  of 
America,  1 was  yearning  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  work  of  Robert 
Frank  and  Walker  Evans. 

PA:  While  you  have  continued 
to  make  photographs  on  the 
Cape,  you  have  also  spent  the 
last  several  years  photographing 
cities,  especially  St.  Louis  and 
Atlanta.  The  contrast  must  be 
instructive. 

JM:  1 love  cities.  1b  me,  they’re 
like  nature.  They’re  wild! 

PA:  In  one  photograph  of  a 
new  construction  site  in  Atlan- 
ta, large  trees  have  been  cut  to 
stumps.  I sense  your  anger. 


"These  gigantic  healthy  trees  are  like  elephants  that  have  been 
cut  off  at  the  ankles.  Their  feet  are  planted  in  the  ground  and  the 
elephants  have  been  carrried  away,  for  what? 

— just  so  some  aggressive  corporations  can  put  up  more  buildings.  " 


JM:  These  five  gigantic  healthy  trees  are 
like  elephants  that  have  been  cut  off  at  the 
ankles.  Their  feet  are  planted  in  the  ground 
and  the  elephants  have  been  carried  away, 
for  what?  In  this  frame  they  stand  as  if  on 
the  proscenium  of  a stage,  while  coming  on 
stage  left  is  this  50  story  building  and  its 
brothers.  And  they’re  coming.  What’s  go- 
ing to  fall  in  the  onslaught,  implied  in  this 
picture,  are  all  those  trees  and  all  those  lit- 
tle buildings,  people’s  homes,  and  simple 
streets  and  gardens.  They’ll  all  fail  just  so 
some  aggressive  corporations  can  put  up 
more  buildings.  There  are  enough  buildings! 
There  is  a whole  downtown  Atlanta.  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  build  where  buildings 
already  exist,  they  assault  the  neighbor- 


photography  can  cure  a social  condition? 

JM:  It  can  point  a finger.  I feel  a need  to 
turn  my  energy  that  way.  It  may  be  part  of 
my  aging  process.  In  representing  an  Ameri- 
can trauma,  Atlanta  seemed  to  stand  for  all 
cities.  Although  I was  commissioned  to 
photograph  the  urban  environment,  I could 
not  celebrate  the  building  boom.  I found 
myself  on  the  attack.  I think  I am  photo- 
graphing the  truth  of  what  our  country 
looks  like  right  now.  All  of  that  American 
frontier  energy,  the  explorer  energy, 
becomes  the  developer  energy,  and  is  turn- 
ing inward.  The  frontier  becomes  the  city. 
Cities  are  being  overwhelmed,  overtaken  in 
some  way.  I think  that  needs  to  be 


PA:  Can  you  photograph  in  foreign 
countries? 

JM:  I’ve  photographed  abroad  in  a lot  of 
places,  but  since  1 don’t  go  back  to  the  same 
places,  I feel  I have  only  skimmed  the 
surface.  My  work  is  American.  You  wear 
the  culture  that  you  grow  up  in.  It  is  your 
skin,  your  suit.  Gestures,  inflections,  the 
subtlest  of  patterns  is  meaningful.  Abroad, 
there  is  a charm  to  everyday  life,  but  the 
reading  may  be  wrong.  If  you’re  an 
American  and  you  go  to  Texas,  you  watch 
Texans  more  closely  than  a European  with 
cowboys  on  his  mind.  Within  one’s  culture, 
you  read  deeper.  You  go  back  and  look  again 
and  again.  Continued  on  page  105 
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GALLERY  ZHOUF 


is  representing  a number  of  artists 
presently  associated  with  Cape  Cod  and  Provincetown: 


BETTY  BODIAN 
CARMEN  CICERO 
JACK  COUGHLIN 
ELENI 

ELSPETH  HALVORSEN 


KRISTEN  HENDERSON 
JOAN  HOPKINS 
RENITA  JOHNSON 
JACK  LARNED 
ROSALIND  PACE 
GLORIA  RODRIGUEZ 


MICHAEL  RUSSO 
CECILY  SPITZER 
WAYNE  WILLIAMS 
TARO  YAMAMOTO 
GEORGE  ZHOUF 


Also  on  display  are  works  by  artists  who  made  a notable  contribution  to  the  fame  of  the  Provincetown  art  colony  in  the  past: 
JOSEPH  KAPLAN  • BRUCE  McKAIN  • KARL  KNATHS  • WILLIAM  H.  LITTLEFIELD  and  others 


Betty  Bodian,  “Cocktail  Party,”  1989 


acrylic  on  canvas,  36”  x 52” 


GRAPHICS  OF  19th  & 20th  CENTURY  MASTERS 

will  be  shown  throughout  the  season  from  gallery  portfolios  upon  request,  due  to  limited  wallspace 


The  highlight  of  the  season  will  be  an  important  exhibition  of  non- 
objective works  by  the  Czechoslovakian  group  FIVE  PLUS.  The 
artists  are  known  for  a daring,  aggressive  and  avant  garde  approach 
to  visual  creativity  even  during  the  former  totalitarian  regime.  A 
member  of  FIVE  PLUS  is  writer  and  painter  Jiri  (George)  Zhouf,  the 
only  one  known  to  the  American  public,  as  he  has  lived  and  worked 
in  the  USA  since  1969.  The  gallery  will  also  show  landscapes  by 
Czechoslovakian  artist  Frantisek  Segert. 
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PUBLISHERS 
& GALLERIES 


FIVE  PLUS 
from  left  to  right, 
standing:  Jaroslav  Jelinek 
George  Zhouf,  Lubqnir  Farka 
sitting:  Jaromir  Cicatka 
Jan  Valt 
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George  Zhouf: 

Artist’s  Statement 


When  I paint,  I use  my  hands.  When  I write, 

I use  my  tongue.  Don’t  forget  that  Matisse, 
who  said  all  painters  should  cut  out  their 
tongues,  used  his  tongue  to  say  so. 

Not  long  ago,  I returned  from  my  native 
Czechoslovakia,  my  second  trip  in  20  years. 
In  previous  interviews  I have  talked  about  the 
courageous  young  people,  about  the  philoso- 
phers, writers,  sculptors  and  painters,  who 
created  this  present  revolution,  a velvet 
revolution,  a gentle  and  soft  preview  of  an 
imagined  transformation  towards  demo- 
cracy. I spoke  about  the  leader,  playwright 
and  dissident,  Vaclav  Havel,  who  is  the  first 
non-Communist  president  in  the  42  years  of 
the  totalitarian  regime. 

Speaking  of  Vaclav,  my  good  friend  from 
my  younger  years,  I realize  that  even  today, 
after  more  than  two  decades  of  my  life  in 
Austria  and  the  USA,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  forget  the  suffering  of  my  parents, 
blacklisted,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  after 
February,  1948,  even  while  memories  of 
German  occupation  were  still  vividly  fresh. 
It's  hard  to  forget  the  prosecution  of  many 
of  my  closest  relatives  and  family  friends, 
especially  those  who  died  in  prison.  It’s  hard 
to  forget  my  own  life  in  Prague,  where  my 
plays  were  perfomed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  STB,  the  Czech  secret  police.  I clearly 
remember  being  arrested  on  the  stage  while 
directing  my  play.  Slavery  of  Biology,  by  in- 
formants who  followed  our  troupe  from 
Prague  to  Southern  Bohemia.  They  handcuff- 
ed me  and  brought  me  back  to  Prague  in  an 
unmarked  police  car.  I was  jailed  in  Ruzyn 
for  six  months.  I was  tried  without  a jury, 
found  guilty,  and  sent  to  another  prison, 
Bory,  a famous  jail  used  by  the  Nazis  in  the 
’40s.  The  circumstances  and  details  of 
Havel’s  and  my  arrests  were  very  similiar, 
even  though  they  occured  more  than  a 
decade  apart:  the  same  tactics,  the  same 
prosecutors,  the  same  court,  the  same 
waiting  jail,  the  same  prison  after  that.  In  all 
eastern  bloc  countries,  for  more  than  four 
decades,  the  intellectuals  were  sent  to  hard 
labor.  They  were  brutally  tortured  and  brain- 
washed by  Communist  fanatics.  Now,  I have 
to  wonder  if  the  velvet  revolution  is  not  too 


soft.  There  are  deep  scars  on  the  human 
character  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  I saw  many 
faces  with  frightened  eyes. 

In  order  for  democracy  to  succeed,  the 
next  years  must  be  filled  with  spiritual  heal- 


George  Zhouf 
“Black  and  White  Composition” 
acrylic  on  canvas,  1990,  24”  x 36“ 

ing.  There  must  be  a restoration  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power  of  every  in- 
dividual. During  the  lengthy  suppression,  hun- 
dreds of  fine  Czech  artists  were  able  to  pro- 
duce, learning  to  express  themselves  bet- 
ween the  lines.  The  self-deprecating  Czech 
humor  of  the  Svesk,  a great  weapon  in  the 
past,  must  be  exchanged  for  the  individual 
who  must  learn  to  live,  think,  and  produce 
in  a democratic  society.  Individual  freedom 
is  costly.  Grilled  chickens  don’t  fall  in  open 
mouths,  but  arrive  there  by  hard  work. 

Andy  Warhol  said  that  in  America, 
everyone  would  be  famous  for  five  minutes. 
That  hasn’t  happened  to  me  yet.  As  a 
painter,  I look  at  what  I have  done,  and  if 
I am  satisfied  for  five  minutes,  that  is  enough. 

I always  told  my  students  that  they  should 
work  while  standing,  so  they  can  see  further. 


George  Zhouf 
“Elegy” 

acrylic  on  canvas,  1990,  40”  x 30” 


Boris  Margo,  George  Zhouf 
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Notes  Toward  a History  of 

Scaffolding 

Essay  by  Susan  Mitcfiell 


1. 

Hotel  Inghil terra,  Via  Boca  di  Leone,  Rome  (April  1977) 
Once  the  camenera  has  pulled  open  the  heavy  draperies  and  cranked 
out  shutters  so  thick  they  would  protect  even  an  insomniac  from 
the  most  insistent  noise  and  dazzle,  there  it  is:  cobbles  and  clatter 
of  light,  squeak  of  pulleys, 
the  dash,  the  rattling, 
shouts  and  anvil  bangs— all 
the  canon  and  commotion 
of  Rome  sung,  swung,  and 
wafted  with  one  deft  heave 
of  the  camenera  s arm,  along 
with  smells  of  coffee  and 
fresh  baked  cometti,  butter 
curlicues  on  ice,  milk  in  its 
pitcher.  Good  for  the  comf^lex- 
lon,  says  the  camenera,  point- 
ing to  the  skin  stretched 
over  steaming  milk.  She 
pats  her  face  to 
demonstrate  how  1 should 
spread  this  skin  over  my 
own,  then  leans  back  to 
mime  a woman  relaxing  in 
the  bath,  eyes  closed,  doz- 
ing under  that  nourishing 
maternal  glaze.  With  the  windows  open,  it  seems  possible  to  touch 
the  other  side  of  Via  Boca  di  Leone  and  reach  into  the  salon  di  helleza 
that  looks  into  my  hotel  room.  The  beauty  salon  takes  up  the  second 
floor  of  an  austere  seventeenth  century  building,  and  no  matter 
when  1 wake,  there  are  women  sitting  under  dryers.  A man  shakes 
water  from  a comb,  and  1 wince  as  if  splashed.  A woman  with  blue 
hair  swirled  into  the  elaborate  spines  and  turrets  of  a murex  turns 
the  pages  of  a magazine.  Another  shimmers  in  wrappings  of 
aluminum  foil  while  her  feet  soak  in  a bronze  basin.  A siravaganza 
creams  up  in  rusted  orange,  a fantastic  chess  piece  stolen  from  a 
Gaudi  cathedral.  The  rubber  caps  with  hair  pulled  through  tiny  holes, 
the  lightning  rods  with  tin-foil  stamens,  the  gilded  tritons  and  lavish 
conches  seem  a language  in  the  making,  a ussellatura  neither  Italian, 
nor  English,  nor  Latin  — an  eccentric  landscape  conjugating  itself  into 
spires  and  spigots,  coclea  and  knitting  needles:  turret,  turns,  tumcula, 
culcullus,  curls.  What  a pity  the  dyes  will  be  washed  out,  the  curlers 
removed,  the  aluminum  wreaths  discarded,  the  hair  brushed  and 
brushed  until  the  women  walk  out  onto  the  Via  dei  Condotti  merely 


stylish  and  beautiful.  And  what  a pity  the  scaffold  will  eventually 
come  down  too.  For  a week  the  scaffold  has  swayed  dangerously 
in  front  of  the  beauty  salon,  covering  the  entire  building  like  a net- 
work of  vines.  On  it,  five  workers  stand,  chat,  tell  jokes,  call  out 
to  women  passing  by,  eat  breakfast,  eat  lunch,  pet  a black  and  white 
dog  that  runs  back  and  forth  along  the  narrrow  platform.  They  are 

cleaning  the  stone  face  of 
the  building,  air  blasting 
what  seemed  its  natural 
grey  to  an  artificial 
whiteness,  a dazzling 
coral.  Now  one  of  them 
turns  the  dial  of  a radio 
balanced  on  top  of  a 
bucket,  and  suddenly,  a 
woman's  voice  pours 
out— a husky  rough 
burlap,  splintery  wood: 
Loredana  Berte  singing 
Sola.  The  worker  catches 
me  looking  at  him  and 
holds  out  the  bun  he  is 
eating,  takes  a bite,  waves 
with  his  mouth  full.  Late 
afternoon  when  the 
workers  have  gone  for 
the  day,  pigeons  come  to 
roost  on  the  scaffold.  Light,  golden  and  lazy,  rests  on  the  wooden 
planks.  When  it  rciins,  water  drips  from  the  wood,  plump  rain  hangs 
its  berries.  The  ropes  glisten.  The  contraption  sways  with  every 
breeze.  Already,  it  seems  the  scaffold  has  always  been  there. 

2. 

Scaffold:  a usually  temporary  or  moveable  friatform  (as  a jalank)  suja- 
foned  by  a wood  or  metal  framework,  jacks,  f>oks,  or  brackets  or 
suspended  (as  by  rof>es  and  tackle)  and  used  by  workmen  (as  bricklayers, 
frainters  or  miners)  to  stand  or  sit  on  artd  to  suf^jaort  tools  and  material 
when  working  at  constderble  heights  above  floor  or  ground; 

a platform  on  which  a criminal  stands  for  execution,  especially  by  hang- 
ing or  beheading; 

any  platform  at  a considerable  height  above  floor  level  or  ground  (scaf- 
folds were  used  by  some  Amencan  Indians  to  dispose  of  the  dead); 
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a usually  icntforary  stand  on  which  a fmbhc  spectacle  (as  a dramatic 
ferprmance)  is  staged; 

a stand  for  spectators  at  a public  performance; 

an  accumulation  of  adherent,  partly  fused  material  forming  an  obstruction 
above  the  tuyeres  in  a blast  furnace; 

to  support  (as  an  argument)  by  scaffolding— i.e.,  with  explanation  and 
comment. 

3. 

The  way  a nest  of  twigs  and  candy  wrappers  is  held  together  by 
bird  spit  and  mud,  the  word  scaffold  is  held  together  by  muddles 
layered  and  pressed  between  its  definitions.  Muddles  have  the  con- 
voluted energy  of  the  snarl  and  the  tangle,  wads  of  sniggered  string 
and  rope:  they  hold  scaffold  together  even  when  its  various  mean- 
ings are  flying  off  in  different  directions.  Without  its  muddles,  scaf- 
fold would  probably  fall  apart  and  have  to  be  carted  off  with  left- 
over screening  and  malfunctioning  lights.  Muddles  circulate  enough 
energy  to  hold  the  scaffold  erect  and  keep  its  meanings  up  in  the 
air  while  thinking  is  in  progress. 

Muddle  One.  The  scaf- 
fold an  artist  steps  up  on  to 
execute  a work  of  art  can 
become  the  scaffold  a 
criminal  steps  up  on  to  be 
executed.  Does  this  mean 
the  creative  process  is  like 
a guillotine? 

Muddle  Two.  The  scaf- 
fold (as  platform)  is  set  up 
to  support  the  work  of  art 
while  it  is  in  progress,  but 
the  scaffold  (as  dross  in  a 
furnace)  is  what  is  left  over 
after  the  work  of  art  is 
made.  The  scaffold  is  what 
makes  a work  of  art  possi- 
ble and  also  what  is  made 
possible  by  a work  of  art— 
art^s  by-product.  In  either 
case,  once  the  work  of  art 
is  finished  , the  scaffold  is 
carted  off  to  storage  or  chucked  out  as  rubbish.  Why? 

Muddle  Three.  Sometimes  the  dead  are  buried  in  the  air.  In  plain 
view.  With  so  much  exposure,  they  decompose.  Up  there  for  all 
to  see,  they  are  easier  to  forget.  The  more  visible,  the  more  accessi- 
ble, the  more  easily  they  are  dispensed  with.  What  does  a work 
of  art  have  in  common  with  a corpse? 

Muddle  Four.  A scaffold  that  serves  as  a temporary  stand  or  stage 
for  a public  performance  can  also  serve  as  a stand  for  spectators  at 
a public  performance.  Does  this  mean  there  is  no  difference  beween 
the  spectacle  and  the  audience?  If  the  spectators  sat  on  the  stands 
designated  for  the  performance  and  the  actors  sat  on  the  stands  roped 
off  for  the  audience,  would  it  make  any  difference?  And  is  it  gauche 
of  me  to  applaud  the  audience,  to  prefer  the  intermissions  to  the 
opera? 


4. 

Instead  of  writing  a history  of  art,  I am  making  notes  toward  a 
history  of  scaffolds.  Instead  of  a history  of  the  finished,  the  perma- 
nent, the  enduring,  I am  writing  a history  of  the  transitory,  a history 
of  flirtings  and  fleetings,  spray  blown  from  the  fingers  and  other 
mutabilia. 

Look  at  the  scaffold.  So  airy,  birds  fly  in  and  out  of  it.  Tall  grass 
pokes  up  through  it.  A passerby  leans  against  it  to  tie  his  shoe  lace. 
If  the  scaffold  is  placed  in  a tidal  pool,  the  tinted  cantharis  will  adhere 
to  it,  the  red  zig-zag  blotches  of  the  nerite  will  suck  fast,  kelp  will 
linger,  sea  lettuce  catch  and  fasten.  In  a garden,  vines  will  ramble 
over  it. 

Wherever  it  is  placed,  the  scaffold  will  cast  shadows.  The  shadows 
come  and  go  like  birds.  Wherever  it  is  placed,  the  scaffold  becomes 
a ruin,  an  emblem  of  the  transitory.  Like  a skull.  Like  a skeleton. 
Look  at  the  scaffold  reflected  in  a natural  mirror— a lake  or  a city 
window.  Wherever  it  is  placed,  the  scaffold  says:  All  this  must  come 
down. 

5. 

What  if  the  scaffold  did  not  come  down?  Or,  what  if  the  work  of 

art  came  down  and  the 
scaffold  stayed  up?  If  a 
work  of  art  had  sufficient 
energy,  could  it  support 
the  scaffold,  keep  it  prop- 
ped up  indefinitely? 

6. 

Sometimes  when  1 start 
to  write,  I set  up  an  ironic 
tone.  Once  the  writing  is 
under  way,  however,  the 
irony  comes  down.  So 
what  if  my  foothold  is 
precarious,  Fm  oblivious, 
too  deeply  engrossed  in 
what  Fm  thinking  to 
notice  where  I am. 
Where  I am  is  made  of 
match  sticks  and  the 
shadows  cast  by  match 
sticks.  But  with  a win- 
dow cleaner^s  bravado,  Fm  ready  to  scale  walls  of  glass,  to  shimmy 
up  high-tech  polish.  Of  course,  there^s  always  the  possibility  of  a 
fall.  In  fact,  from  time  to  time  I drop  something— cement  plug,  wire 
snippet— to  determine  how  far  below  ground  is.  I listen  for  the 
whoosh  and  unfasten  my  seat  belt.  I wait  for  the  plop  when  ce- 
ment hits  the  water  which  is  always  pooling  up  in  the  excavation 
site.  Do  I do  this  just  to  scare  myself?  Am  I merely  a thrill  seeker? 

7 

There^s  a story  I never  get  tired  of  looking  at— picture  by  simple 
picture  in  the  thirteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  Cantigps  of  Alfon- 
so X.  A mural  painter  sits  on  the  top  step  of  a pyramid-shaped  lad- 
der and  paints  an  image  of  the  devil  on  a cathedral  wall.  All  at  once 
the  real  devil  appears.  He^s  decked  out  in  black  leather  wings  and 
the  pronated  horns  of  a steer— and  he's  furious.  Pointing  to  his 
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image  on  the  wall^  he  threatens  the  artist  for  painting  him  ugly. 
Undaunted,  the  artist  balances  himself  on  an  even  more  precarious 
platform,  what  appears  to  be  a pole  thrown  across  two  other  poles. 
Crouching  on  this  fragile  monkey  rail,  he  calmly  paints  a beautiful 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  cathedral  vault.  All  it  would  take  is  a 
huff  and  a puff,  that^s  how  frail  his  support  system  is  — handful  of 
pick-up-sticks,  lattice  work  pie  crust.  And  sure  enough,  in  the  next 
illumination  the  devil  pulls  down  the  scaffold.  But  just  in  time,  the 
Virgin  painted  on  the  vault  reaches  out  toward  the  artist  and  with 
her  two  strong  arms  clutches  him  to  her  breast. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  story  was  enjoyed  as  a miracle  of  the 
Virgin,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  her  miracles,  in  fact.  But  1 prefer 
to  read  it  as  a parable  of  the  creative  process:  at  a crucial  moment, 
the  artist  and  the  work  of  art  must  be  able  to  stand  free  of  all  sup- 
port systems.  The  work  of  art  has  to  be  self-sufficient  — a separate 
reality  with  everything  it  needs  to  perpetuate  itself. 

But  while  the  fall  may  appear  to  be  a test  of  the  art  work^s  self- 
sufficiency,  it  is  something  far  more  important.  The  fall  provides 
a shock  that  is  essential  to  creation.  In  Grimm’s  tale  of  the  Frog 
Prince,  it  is  only  when  the  princess  hurls  her  frog-suitor  against  the 
bedroom  wall  with  enough  force  to  crack  him  in  two  that  he  is 
transformed  into  a handsome  prince.  TTie  shock  facilitates  his  change 
of  form.  And  in  Exodus  when  God  commands  Aaron  to  throw  his 
rod  on  the  ground,  instead  of  breaking  on  impact,  the  rod  is  altered— 
into  a serpent.  Baudelaire  and  Yeats  — they  both  understood  the 
crucial  role  that  shock,  jounce,  and  jolt  play  in  artistic  work. 
Baudelaire  speaks  of  poetic  composition  as  a duel  in  which  the  artist 
screams  out  in  fright  just  before  he  is  defeated,  and  in  one  poem 
in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  he  has  this  to  say  about  creative  swordplay: 

1 venture  out  alone  to  drill  myself 
in  what  must  seem  an  eerie  fencing-match, 
duelling  in  dark  comers  for  a rhyme 
and  stumbling  over  words  like  cobblestones 
where  now  and  then  realities  collide 
with  lines  1 dreamed  of  writing  long  ago. 

("The  Sun,"  trans.  Richard  Howard) 

The  stumbles  and  collisions  seem  to  shake  the  words  and  rhymes 
out  of  Baudelaire,  then  agitate  them  into  poems.  For  Yeats,  too,  the 
poet  is  bom  in  defeat  and  fashions  his  mask  in  disappointment: 
it  is  precisely  these  defeats  and  disappointments  that  supply  the 
necessary  shocks.  Like  Baudelaire,  Yeats  even  envisions  the  creative 
process  as  a duel:  . . when  1 close  my  eyes  upon  the  pillow  1 see 

a foil  playing  before  me,  the  button  to  my  face.  We  meet  always 
in  the  deep  of  the  mind,  whatever  our  work,  wherever  our  reverie 
carries  us  . . . !’  ('Ajiima  Hominis”)  For  Yeats,  the  poet  like  any 
hero  must  be  “doom  eager.” 

8. 


Boca  Raton,  Florida  (June  17,  1989) 

1 actually  saw  it  happen.  A bird  falling  from  the  roof  of  a building. 
The  bird  let  out  a little  cry  as  it  dropped— one  story,  two— then,  just 
as  if  it  had  hit  something  solid  in  the  air,  it  bounced  into  flight. 
Hardly  back  on  the  roof,  it  was  falling  again,  and  falling,  letting 
out  that  cry.  But  were  the  falls  failed  attempts  at  flight?  The  bird 
seemed  to  be  throwing  itself  off  the  roof— falling  on  purpose.  Out 


of  the  plunge  perfected,  flight  pushed  up  as  necessity.  There  was 
thrust  behind  it— the  fear  of  falling.  And  with  each  practice  fall,  the 
cry  lasted  longer  until  the  cry  became  a run  of  notes,  a flutter  along 
the  avifaunal  scale.  Out  of  the  fall,  the  cry  shivered  up  and  down, 
the  natural  embodiment  of  thrill.  Suddenly,  1 understood.  The  bird 
wasn’t  practicing  flight.  It  knew  how  to  fly.  The  bird  was  teaching 
itself  to  sing. 

9. 

Of  course,  an  artist  may  come  to  depend  on  falls  for  thrills  cind  chills, 
may  even  come  to  prefer  falling  to  creating.  Such  an  artist  is  addic- 
ted to  the  shocks— as  well  as  to  what  shocks  provoke:  wild  sprees 
of  shape-shifting  that  refuse  to  settle  into  the  complacencies  of  the 
stabilized  gestalt.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  creative  process, 
when  everything  is  still  fluid,  it’s  not  unusual  for  the  imagination 
to  go  on  a rampage,  churning  up  images  so  fast  the  artist  may  not 
be  able  to  record  them.  “My  story  is  there  in  a fluid— in  an  evading 
shape,”  the  novelist  Joseph  Gonrad  wrote  a friend.  “I  can’t  get  hold 
of  it.  It  is  all  there— to  bursting,  yet  I can’t  get  hold  of  it  any  more 
than  you  can  grasp  a handful  of  water  ....  The  worst  is  that  while 
I’m  thus  powerless  to  produce,  my  imagination  is  extremely  active, 
whole  paragraphs,  whole  pages,  whole  chapters  pass  through  my 
mind.”  Writers’  notebooks,  artists’  sketchbooks  provide  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  phantasmagoric  shoot-the -chutes.  Shelley’s  notebooks 
are  showered  with  marginal  sketches  of  boats  and  trees  and  human 
faces,  the  poems  jotted  in  sideways  and  upside  down  as  if  the  poet 
had  been  jolted  along  on  a roller-coaster  Picasso’s  sketchbooks  seethe 
with  complex  sequences  of  images  that  unsettle  into  new  series: 
the  open-mouthed  head  of  a woman  kaleidoscoping  into  a slack- 
jawed  skull  which  in  turn  flickers  into  a landscape  of  arches  and 
grottoes.  In  medieval  illuminations  the  ornate  borders  frequently 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  central  image  with  all  the  possibilities 
the  artist  must  have  rejected  in  favor  of  a single  elegant  shape- 
angel  or  saint.  Stored  in  the  peripheries,  in  the  margins  of  the 
illumination,  these  cast-off  images  still  have  power:  they  spill  over 
into  elaborate  interlaces,  they  tangle  into  endless  knots,  as  if  the 
ropes  and  tackle  of  the  scaffold  were  preparing  a take-over,  reclaim- 
ing the  vigor  of  the  art  work  for  the  platform  where  the  artist  has 
stopped  work  in  order  to  dream. 

Dreaming,  for  some  artists,  is  the  irresistible  temptation.  “What 
seems  to  me  the  highest  and  most  difficult  achievement  of  Art,” 
Flaubert  wrote  his  mistress,  Louise  Golet,  “is  not  to  make  us  laugh 
or  cry,  nor  to  arouse  our  lust  or  rage,  but  to  do  what  nature  does  — 
that  is,  to  set  us  dreaming.”  But  the  artist  who  dreams  too  long 
usurps  the  stands  reserved  for  the  spectator  or  reader.  Instead  of 
creating  for  an  audience,  that  artist  becomes  the  audience.  Such  artists 
cannot  tear  themselves  away  from  the  spectacles  their  own  minds 
are  staging.  Passively,  they  sit  in  the  theaters  of  their  imaginations. 
They  wait  for  the  curtain  to  rise.  For  the  show  to  begin. 


10. 

I have  long  suspected  that  Poe’s  famous  story,  “The  Pit  and  the  Pen- 
dulum,” is  about  such  an  artist,  an  author  who  prefers  the  thrill 
of  shock  and  fall  to  the  drudgery  of  writing.  Where  Gonrad  felt 
frustration  when  paragraphs  and  chapters  refused  to  crystallize  in- 
to the  immutable  patterns  of  a finished  work,  Poe’s  narrator  revels 
in  the  phantasmagoric  — and  of  course  in  the  shocks  and  falls  need- 
ed to  keep  reverie  in  motion.  “The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum”  is  the 
only  story  I know  of  that  advances  by  falling  forward.  When  the 
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narrator  learns  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  has  sentenced  him  to 
an  agonizing  death,  he  swoons— and  this  swoon  is  described  as  a 
long  fall:  “Down— down— still  down— till  a hideous  dizziness  op- 
pressed me  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  interminableness  of  the  descent/' 
Swoon  blurs  into  real  fall,  and  the  narrator  regains  consciousness 
to  find  himself  in  a subterranean  prison  chamber  which  he  im- 
mediately sets  out  to  explore,  only  to  fall  again— violently  on  his 
face:  “my  chin  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison,  but  my  lips,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  my  head,  although  seemingly  at  less  elevation 
than  the  chin,  touched  nothing  ....  1 put  forward  my  arm,  and 
shuddered  to  find  that  I had  fallen  at  the  very  brink  of  a circular 
pit,  whose  extent,  of  course,  I had  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  the 
moment."  Not  content  to  have  missed  a fatal  plunge,  the  narrator 
tries  to  evoke  the  fall  by  simulating  it  for  his  imagination.  Break- 
ing off  a piece  of  his  prison  wall,  he  drops  the  fragment  down  the 
abyss:  “For  many  seconds  I hearkened  to  its  reverberations  as  it  dash- 
ed against  the  sides  of  the  chasm  in  its  descent;  at  length,  there  was 
a sullen  plunge  into  water,  succeeded  by  loud  echoes."  Each  of  those 
reverberations  provides  the  shock  of  a real  fall— and  not  only  for 
the  wrought-up  narrator. 

The  narrator's  prison  chamber  also  responds  to  shocks,  and  each 
time  the  narrator  survives  a fall,  his  chamber  is  provoked  to  change 
its  form.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  the  imagination  of  the  artist: 
even  a minimal  excitement  is  enough  to  set  it  quivering.  On  his 
first  go-round,  the  narrator  ascertains  that  his  chamber  is  irregular 
in  shape,  but  after  he  narrowly  misses  falling  into  the  pit,  he  discovers 
that  the  chamber  is  roughly  square  and  thinks  his  first  impression 
was  mistaken.  1 doubt  that  it  was.  That  chamber  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  artist's  imagination  at  its  most  elastic— and  heated  up. 
When  the  narrator  outwits  the  guillotine-like  machine  that  has  been 
trying  to  shred  him,  the  chamber  becomes  incensed:  it  gleams,  it 
glows,  it  steams.  And  not  only  that.  With  the  quick  reflexes  of  a 
Venus  flytrap,  it  closes  in  on  its  victim.  Powerful,  sphincter-like 
muscles  go  into  action  as  the  chamber  squeezes  its  walls  together, 
pressuring  the  narrator  toward  the  very  pit  he  had  previously 
escaped.  Now  the  narrator  simply  has  to  fall. 

In  a way,  though,  the  narrator  has  been  falling  ever  since  he  started 
his  story.  The  successive  falls  that  make  up  his  narrative  seem  like 
slow-motion  takes  of  one  long  fall,  a fall  that  has  been  repeatedly 
interrupted  and  delayed,  a fall  that  has  been  drawn  out  with 
masochistic  pleasure.  The  fall  is  like  a long  scream,  the  scream  that 
the  story's  nineteenth-century  illustrator  Alphonse  Legros  permits 
the  victim  much  sooner  than  Poe  does.  In  an  etching  that  shows 
the  narrator  strapped  to  a wooden  platform  or  scaffold  while  rats 
swarm  over  his  body  and  a sickle-like  pendulum  threatens  his  skeletal 
rib  cage,  the  victim's  mouth  has  opened:  he  is  screaming.  As  a child, 
unable  to  tear  myself  away  from  that  etching,  1 ran  a finger  round 
and  round  the  victim's  mouth,  tracing  and  retracing  that  scream, 
which  is  of  course  what  Poe  does  when  he  draws  out  and  delays 
the  fall,  when  he  doesn't  allow  the  story  to  end.  This  is  a story 
where  the  artist's  scaffold  is  fused  with  the  executioner's,  where 
the  only  way  for  the  narrator  to  finish  his  tale  is  to  let  himself  be 
finished  off.  In  such  a story,  closure  is  indistinguishable  from  clos- 
ing in— for  the  kill. 

But  like  the  artist  in  the  medieval  miracle  of  the  Virgin,  Poe's  nar- 
rator manages  to  fall  without  falling.  Just  as  he  totters  on  the  brink, 
he  is  rescued:  “An  outstretched  arm  caught  my  own  as  1 fell,  faint- 
ing, into  the  abyss." 

11. 

Nevertheless:  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  delay,  for  not  getting  down 
to  work,  for  prolonging  the  dream.  When  1 dream,  1 pack  more 


and  more  into  the  art  work  which  expands  obligingly  like  an  ud- 
der. When  1 dream,  the  art  work  grows  bigger,  and  who  knows, 
maybe  this  time,  nothing  will  be  left  out,  not  even  the  rough,  natural 
energies  of  the  scaffold  which  is  after  all,  a tree,  and  as  tree,  sways 
with  every  breeze,  smells  of  resins  and  turpentine,  and  shudders  forth 
a few  splintery  leaves. 

Up  here  on  the  scaffold,  1 have  set  down  a bottle  of  well-aged 
Barbaresco,  a hearty  wedge  of  Port  du  Salut,  a handful  of  figs.  Why 
should  1 leave?  Up  here  1 am  beginning  a journal.  1 call  it  Journal 
of  Waste  and  Effluvia,  Journal  of  Excess.  In  the  journal  1 will  record 
ladders  and  the  mineral  aura  that  haloes  the  stone  cutter.  1 will  bring 
in  the  damp  mustiness  the  ropes  exuded  on  rainy  days  and  bird  drop- 
pings splattered  on  the  plastic  wrappings.  There  will  be  rare  dialects 
of  grit  and  efflorescence  and  dizzying  heights.  Nor  will  1 leave  out 
for  the  time  being,  awhile,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  short  and  sweet, 
and  fly-by-night. 

What  do  1 care  if  some  entries  are  stacked  like  canvases  in  an  art- 
ist's studio,  if  they  lean  in  ill-fitting  frames  agcunst  a wall.  And  what 
does  it  matter  if  another  entry  resembles  an  overstuffed  sofa  with 
broken  springs  and  lumpy  wads  of  filler  poking  through  worn  aqua 
velour.  That's  where  1 do  my  thinking.  1 rub  the  ornate  wooden 
arms  of  the  sofa,  1 roam  the  golden  swags  and  waxy  pears,  1 polish 
the  red  stains  where  wine  has  dripped.  Here's  where  1 contemplated 
a journal  spare  as  a thick  rope  of  water  running  from  the  tap.  And 
here's  where  1 imagined  that  other  journal  congested  as  a subway 
car  at  rush  hour,  its  last  entry  caught  in  the  door  like  the  sleeve 
of  a woman's  coat. 

Into  the  Journal  of  Excess  I am  packing  everything  I was  forced 
to  leave  out  of  Notes  Toward  a History  of  Scaffolding. 

I keep  the  Journal  of  Excess  because  I am  too  frugal  to  let  anything 
go  to  waste. 

June  13,  1989 

On  still  days  my  mind  drifts  far  into  my  travels.  It  crosses  the 
Adriatic,  the  Aegean,  the  Mediterranean.  To  stop  this  drift,  I fill  my 
canvases  with  massive  buildings,  with  old  palaces  and  charitable 
institutions,  with  clock  towers,  sturdy  churches,  stone  bridges— with 
camfro,  jnazza,  and  falazzi  antichi.  Looking  at  my  work,  you  will  think 
that  I am  in  love  with  solidity  and  permanence,  with  space.  Well, 
look  again.  I am  in  love  with  time,  with  the  ephemeral.  My  paint- 
ings are  filled  with  flags  and  pennants,  with  regalias  and  parades, 
with  laundry  lines  strung  with  wash,  with  puppet  shows  that  come 
and  go.  But  mainly,  my  paintings  are  hung  with  scaffolds,  my 
buildings  encrusted  and  scabbed  with  work  in  progress.  I am  in  love 
with  everything  that  comes  down— with  plinths  and  stalks,  with 
ropes  and  rigging,  with  fragile  boats  and  sails  and  clouds.  If  you 
look  long  enough  at  my  work,  everything  becomes  a scaffold.  Those 
shadows  leaning  up  against  a church,  the  delicate  twigs  of  a tower 
and  belfry— in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  be  gone.  And  that  night 
scene  at  S.  Pietro  di  Gastello- night  too  is  a scaffold,  and  when  it 
comes  down,  day  goes  up.  What  I'd  most  love  to  do  is  fashion  an 
architecture  of  impermanence.  I'll  make  a cottage  out  of  a flight  of 
stairs  and  put  in  broken  fencing,  casks,  and  surplus  timbers.  I'll  turn 
everything  into  scaffolding— and  sign  it  Canaletto. 

June  16,  1989 

Not  me.  I'll  bring  in  sky  like  a furnace  and  what's  scraped  from 
the  furnace— refuse  of  ores,  gold  skin  skimmed  from  boiling  lead, 
the  run-off  still  running.  What  happens  if  you  scrape  flame,  if  you 
cauterize  fire,  that's  what  I'd  like  to  know. 

I'll  bring  in  funnel  and  funnel  cloud  and  the  gold  pores  of  its  crust. 
Nor  will  I forget  the  rough  stuccoes  of  congealed  metals.  I'll  have 
magnesiums  soldered  to  the  branches  of  trees,  the  drip  and  spackle 
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of  zincs  along  telephone  wires,  the  fused  mangle  of  explosion  and 
disaster.  And  1 will  not  leave  out  the  wings  of  Icarus,  their  wax  still 
melting,  the  failed  flight  commemorated,  its  ashes  scattered  with 
the  ashes  of  holocaust. 

My  skies  HI  make  out  of  rainbow  run-off  of  flame,  out  of  fire 
pit.  1 will  make  them  electroplated  and  with  chromium  plate 
scummed.  With  oyster  and  chitton.  With  shroud  and  loricate  and 
grout.  Out  of  the  excesses  of  disaster  I shall  m^lke  them.  And  I shall 
sign  them  Anselm  Kiefer. 

June  21,  1989 

Had  lunch  today  with  K.  At  Max  a Luna;  black  bean  soup  laced 
with  garlic,  peasanty  chunks  of  whole  wheat  bread,  cappucino;  but 
passed  on  the  wine  since  I planned  to  write  later.  As  always  with 
K.,  the  conversation  focused  on  men.  No  matter  how  diverse,  K's 
men  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  are  always  involved  with 
another  woman.  As  her  relationships  deepen,  the  other  woman  is 
talked  about  more  and  more.  Whenever  K.  is  with  her  man,  the 
other  woman  goes  up  like  a scaffold.  Lately,  no  one  even  bothers 
to  take  her  down.  Too  much  trouble.  Sitting  on  the  scaffold,  K.  and 
her  man  talk,  whisper  sweet  nothings  (sometimes  into  the  other 
woman's  ear),  go  to  the  movies,  read  the  Times  Book  Review,  make 
love.  They  wouldn't  dream  of  a Sunday  in  the  country  without  pack- 
ing the  scaffold.  Theirs  is  a relationship  that  can't  stand  on  its  own 
four  feet.  Without  the  other  woman  as  scaffold,  it  would  fall  apart. 

Lately,  I find  myself  more  interested  in  the  scaffold  than  in  K. 
1 want  to  talk  to  the  other  woman  about  her  job  problems,  her  rela- 
tionships with  men.  Of  course,  it's  possible  all  I'll  hear  about  will 
be  K. 

Boca  Raton,  Florida  (May  4,  1990) 

Went  to  my  favorite  boutique  today.  Sometimes  I think  I go  there 
just  for  the  poster  in  the  dressing  room:  a life-size  photo  of  a man 
and  woman  standing  knee  deep  in  the  ocean.  She's  wearing  a white 
bikini.  His  chest  is  bare.  Their  well  tanned  bodies  gleam  with  salty 
marine  saliva,  and  in  this  moment  of  black  and  white  soft  focus, 
she  is  starting  to  unzip  his  jeans,  he  is  reaching  for  her  breasts.  The 
dressing  room  is  so  small,  I have  to  lean  against  his  shoulder  when 
1 unzip  my  own  jeans.  At  any  moment,  I expect  him  to  help  me 
undress.  Or  she  might  take  the  time  to  unbutton  my  blouse.  With 
so  little  space.  I'll  have  to  step  into  their  ocean  and  get  my  feet  wet. 
Maybe  I won't  bother  to  go  out  later.  1 could  tell  my  date  I have 
to  find  a new  studio,  a studio  that's  more  like  a dressing  room. 

12. 

Cadenza  with  mineral  waters 

Sometimes  I thirst  for  a long  pause.  I go  to  a small  cafe  and  choose 
a table  under  an  awning  where  shade  and  light  ripple  together.  From 
there  I can  look  up  at  a building  overrun  with  scaffolding— huge 
spiraling  wasp  nests,  crisp  wooden  honeycombs,  buckets  straddling, 
pulleys,  hoists,  ropes. 

I order  a bottle  of  San  Pellegrino,  and  as  the  waiter  fills  my  glass, 
I watch  the  bubbles  rise.  The  water  tingles  my  lips.  I am  sipping 
minerals— magnesium,  potassium,  phosphorus,  salts.  1 am  drinking 
deep  from  marble  springs,  from  iron  wells.  I am  drinking  the  quarry 
where  waters  have  been  rising  and  falling  for  centuries.  As  I drink, 
I recall  that  the  German  word  for  creator— Schof^er—aiso  means  scoof>, 
ladle,  difTfer 

Today  I want  to  dip  deep.  I want  to  scoop  and  ladle  until  1 reach 
that  place  where  Midas  rinses  his  face  and  everything  reflected 
around  him— leaves,  apples,  birds— turns  to  gold.  No,  deeper— I want 


to  reach  the  place  where  Medusa  bathes  her  hair  and  water  is 
shocked  to  stone,  where  the  earth  rumbles  and  lava  is  stilled  to 
pumice. 

When  I look  at  myself  in  the  dark  marble  eddies  of  the  table  top, 
my  eyes  have  darkened— as  if  they  were  bruised,  as  if  I had  two 
shiners. 

13. 

Certain  images  invariably  get  left  out  of  the  finished  work.  Oddly, 
they  are  the  very  images  that  came  first,  that  obsessed  and  haunted 
me  as  1 sat  dreaming  on  the  scaffold,  that  I couldn't  let  go  of  as 
long  as  ...  . Now  I wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  photograph 
them.  Some  of  these  images  have  to  do  with  light,  light  that 
becomes  chilled  and  jagged  where  it  touches  broken  cement.  Light 
workers  left  covered  with  tarpaulin  when  they  finished  for  the  day. 
Light  workers  sharpened  their  tools  on  and  wiped  their  mouths 
with.  A ladder  leans  against  this  light.  And  when  a boy  dips  his 
fingers  into  it,  I have  to  cover  his  hands  with  gloves.  This  is  the 
light  I hear  flapping  during  the  night  because  someone  forgot  to 
tie  it  down,  so  that  I have  to  get  up  and  search  for  it  while  a high 
wind  whistles  overhead. 

Sometimes  my  naivete  amazes  me.  Do  1 really  believe  it's  possi- 
ble to  take  these  pictures?  lb  photograph  the  temperature  and  the 
textures  of  that  light  and  the  way  it  never  stops  filtering  into  the 
basement  studio  where  I took  ballet  lessons  as  a child,  the  way  it 
keeps  slipping  between  the  curved  iron  bars  that  protected  windows 
streaked  with  dirt?  That  light  we  arabesqued  in  to  the  cracked,  out 
of  tune  nocturnes  of  Chopin?  Light  that  felt  cold  at  first,  then 
gradually  warmed.  Light  that  smelled  of  lambswool  and  the  sweat 
of  dancers  who  had  been  there  before  me.  And  going  home,  that 
gritty  light  that  overhangs  West  Side  buildings  where  icicles  bunch 
black  udders,  that  milky  light  scumming  a child's  lips. 

Or  bght  that  powders,  that  crumbles,  peeling  like  old  posters  from 
walls.  Filthy  light  in  the  gas  station  bathroom,  light  disinfected  and 
bare  as  cement,  merging  with  natural  light  falling  from  above,  mix- 
ing with  the  stutter  of  fluorescent— light  I wash  my  face  in  after 
writing  all  night. 

14. 

Herculaneum  (May  4,  1977) 

— terra-cotta  cooking  f^ots  as  they  were  left  on  a charcoal  stove  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  m the  kitchen  (cultna)  of  the  Casa  Dei  Cervi 

— coils  of  rof^e,  slightly  scorched,  used  to  draw  water  from  a well 

— marble  sculjature  of  Sleepng  Eros,  the  boy  lying  on  his  side,  his  curly 
hair  fainted  red:  found  on  the  terrace  of  the  Casa  dei  Cervi 

— rubble  with  lizards  scurrying  across,  with  ants  in  every  which  direction 

• • • 

the  red  hot  fluids  are  called  lava 

when  broken  up  by  the  vapors,  they  form  larger  fragments 
called  bomba 

the  smaller  pieces  are  known  as  laftlli  or  scoriae 
minuter  portions  are  called  volcanic  ashes 

it  was  streams  of  mud  that  proved  destructive  at  Herculaneum, 
mud  mingled  with  pumice  stones  and  ashes  from  Vesuvius 
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in  1719  Prince  Elbeuf,  an  Austrian,  had  a shaft  sunk  at  Hercula- 
neum and  discovered  the  theater.  The  Italian  word  for  shaft, 
fozzD,  is  the  same  word  for  well.  100  steps  down  it  feels  like  a 
well,  the  theater  damp  and  chilly  and  flickering  in  the  candle 
light 


Pompeii  (May  7,  1977) 

In  the  museum,  the  casts  and  models  of  doors,  windows,  shop 
shutters 

In  glass  cases,  several  casts  of  human  corpses.  The  soft  parts  of 
course  decayed  with  time.  In  1863  Giuseppe  Fiorelli  made  an 
ingenious  discovery:  the  bones  of  a body  imbedded  in  lava 
could  be  removed,  the  cavity  filled  with  plaster— the  figures  and 
attitudes  of  the  bodies  preserve  their  death  struggle 

— a man  lying  on  his  face 

— another  man  lying  on  his  side  with  remarkably  well- 
preserved  features 

— a young  girl  with  a ring  on  her  finger 

— and  of  course  the  dog,  legs  thrust  out  in  its  death  agony 

Corpses?  Or  art?  Or  are  they  too  still  for  art?  Or  too  lively? 
Too  fully  in  view  to  be  totally  dead?  Too  disinterested  in  the 
spectator  to  be  art? 

16. 

Among  the  postcards  my  grandmother  brought  back  from  Naples, 
there  was  the  cement  dog  and  the  cement  man  lying  on  his  face. 
I played  with  them  on  the  floor,  along  with  the  cameo  brooch,  the 
cameo  earrings.  Grandmother  stroked  my  hair.  Men  had  followed 
her  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  pressed  close  to  her  body  in  the 
crush  of  crowds.  Venere  d'Oro,  they  had  whispered. 

n 

Many  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  theater.  The  dining  room  of  one  house  is  hung  with 
theatrical  masks,  in  other  houses  the  walls  are  covered  with  scenes 
from  comedies,  with  dressing  rooms  where  actors  take  off  their 
masks.  The  figures  in  the  murals  are  Life-size  and  the  illusion  of 
space  so  powerful  that  it  seems  possible  to  sit  down  with  actors, 
exchange  gossip,  drink  a toast.  To  enter  these  houses  is  to  enter  a 
theater,  to  mingle  with  friends  as  in  a spectacle. 

Where  does  illusion  end  and  reality  begin? 

18. 

When  Vesuvius  erupted  on  August  24,  79  A.D.,  the  Elder  Pliny 
stayed  on  in  Misenum,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  spec- 
tacle: broad  sheets  of  flame  falling  down  the  mountain,  the  empty 
houses  of  the  town  on  fire,  ashes  piling  up  like  snowdrifts  in  the 
gardens.  Pliny  hurried  to  the  place  where  everyone  else  was  leav- 
ing, departing  in  boats.  People  held  pillows  over  their  heads.  Bits 
of  pumice  and  blackened  stones  were  falling,  along  with  scorched 
lapilli.  The  pumice,  which  was  light  and  porous,  floated  in  the  bay. 
Two  days  later  when  daylight  returned,  Pliny^s  body  was  found  in- 
tact where  he  had  collapsed  between  the  slaves  supporting  him:  fully 
clothed,  the  body  was  uninjured,  and  he  looked,  his  nephew  said, 
as  if  he  were  sleeping. 


19. 

After  the  eruption  was  over,  restorers  cind  other  artisans  were  in  great 
demand.  Everyone  wanted  it  all  to  look  as  old  and  as  new  as  it 
had  looked  before. 

20. 

Rome,  Via  Margutta  (April  1977) 

From  Via  dei  Fiori  turn  right  into  Via  del  Babuino,  then  cross  over 
to  Via  Margutta,  its  houses  gaily  decorated  with  balconies  and 
gardens,  the  doors  of  its  first-floor  ateliers  nearly  always  open.  1 can^t 
get  enough  of  these  workshops,  their  aroma  of  varnish  and  glue, 
mixed  with  old  wood  and  something  even  older— a musty  damp- 
ness that  seeps  out  of  Roman  buildings,  that  takes  me  by  surprise 
when  1 round  the  corner  of  a street  or  pause  in  a stairwell.  Entering 
one  of  the  gallery-workshops,  1 squeeze  past  a massive  table.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  God  the  Father  like  any  good  artisan  was  ready  to 
roll  up  his  sleeves,  one  bare  foot  stepping  out  of  the  blue  frame  of 
a thirteenth  century  French  Bible  as  he  steadies  himself:  the  world 
he  is  making  has  quartz-rough  seas  and  a still  molten  core  of  gold 
waiting  to  be  beaten  and  hammered.  “How  old  is  that  mirror?'^ 
1 ask  of  an  ornate  oval  leaning  up  against  what  looks  like  a 
Renaissance  chair,  the  mirror^s  frame  hung  with  overripe  fruit,  gilt 
flowers,  a tangle  of  woody  stems  chipped  and  peeling.  “How  old 
would  you  like  it  to  be?”  comes  the  quick  reply,  the  artisan  on  his 
knees,  doing  something  deft  with  a Q-tip  dipped  in  mahogany  stain. 

1 would  like  my  scaffold  to  be  very  old,  old  as  Homer,  old  as  the 
mast  Odysseus  had  himself  strapped  to  so  he  could  listen  to  the 
sirens  sing. 

21. 

Positano,  Hotel  Sirenusa  (May  1977) 

1 am  learning  to  be  passive,  to  receive  each  day  without  reaching 
for  it.  And  the  days  wash  over  me  like  an  ocean.  1 bathe  in  blue 
refractions,  in  phosphorescent  pearl.  At  night  1 fall  asleep  listening 
to  the  Mediterranean  lapping  the  beach  far  below.  In  the  morning, 
1 wake  to  sunlight  breaking  against  stone,  to  wind  eddying  and 
splashing  against  the  rocks.  The  tile  walls  and  floor  of  the  hotel 
room  are  blue  and  always  cool.  When  1 walk  across  the  room,  1 
wade  through  shallows,  1 walk  under  water  where  the  sunken 
palaces  are.  I am  immersed  in  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  1 climb 
up  and  down  dailiness  as  if  it  were  the  ladder  of  a boat.  1 am  im- 
mersed in  people  I shall  never  see  again,  in  gossip  1 shall  forget  tomor- 
row. Each  evening  1 go  dancing,  and  the  delicate  network  of  straps 
that  crisscross  the  back  of  my  dress  are  torn.  The  next  day  1 take 
the  dress  to  be  mended.  In  the  evening  it  tears  again.  That  way 
nothing  changes.  The  ships  on  the  horizon  don't  move:  they  are 
always  about  to  tumble,  to  fall  off  the  earth.  When  I open  the 
siatti,  the  thick-lidded  blinds  covering  tlie  windows,  I think:  I want 
to  do  this  every  morning  for  eternity,  I want  to  live  forever. 

From  my  balcony,  I can  see  I Galli,  the  rocky  isles  where  Odysseus 
is  supposed  to  have  heard  the  sirens  sing.  Lashed  to  the  mast  of 
the  ship,  he  begged  the  crew  to  set  him  free,  so  ravishing  was  the 
music  of  those  creatures  part  woman,  part  bird,  part  fish. 

What  did  Odysseus  hear?  If  he  had  been  a composer  or  a poet, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  write  it  down.  Sometimes  I think  the 
sirens  sang  the  dailiness  of  a seaside  town,  the  repetitions  of  every- 
day pleasures,  the  tides  rising  and  falling;  and  Odysseus,  man  of 
action  that  he  was,  immediately  wanted  to  hurl  himself  into  that 
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Cape  Cod's  Most  Visited  Attraction 


PILQRI  MTion  OR  mi  “ 

PROvincETOwri  museum 


The  Pilgrim  Plonument,  dedicated  in  1910,  is  the  tallest  all-granite  structure 
in  the  United  States.  It  commemorates  the  landing  here  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620, 
and  the  signing  at  Provincetown  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Fiew  World's 
first  democratic  charter.  A unique  system  of  ramps  takes  the  visitor  to  the  top 
for  a superb  view  of  the  bay,  all  of  Cape  Cod,  and,  on  a very  clear  day,  the 
towers  of  Boston. 

The  Provincetown  Museum  exhibits  Provincetown  and  lower  Cape  Cod  history 
and  culture  — the  pre-Plymouth  story  of  the  Pilgrims  (including  a quarter-scale 
model  of  the  Mayflower),  shipwrecks,  whaling,  scrimshaw,  figureheads,  ship 
models,  a captain's  cabin  from  a whaling  ship,  period  rooms,  children's  toys, 
dollhouses,  Provincetown's  oldest  fire  engine  (made  by  an  apprentice  of  Paul 
Revere),  early  Provincetown  art,  a model  of  the  first  Provincetown  playhouse 
(where  Eugene  O'neiH's  first  play  was  performed),  art  and  artifacts  brought  back 
from  the  Arctic  by  native-son  Admiral  Donald  MacMillan  (including  specimens 
of  birds,  polar  bears,  and  other  animals).  Sandwich  glass,  early  china  and 
porcelain,  seashells,  and  much  more. 

open  every  day  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day.  Summer  hours  (July,  August,  Sr  September),  9 to  9. 

Winter  hours  (December  thru  March),  9 to  4.  Hest  of  the  year,  9 to  5. 

Telephone:  (508)  487-1310 
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singing— as  if  art  were  something  that  could 
be  lived. 


22. 

Do  1 live  my  life  in  order  to  write?  Or  do 
1 write  in  order  to  live  my  life  as  1 do? 

23. 

From  the  Journal  of  Excess  (May  17, 1990) 

Still,  it  must  be  thrilling:  high  up  in  the 
cathedral  vaults  where  it's  always  dusk, 
where  the  bats  hang  like  broken  umbrellas 
and  the  scaffold  trembles  and  sways.  It's  as 
if  someone  pulled  open  old  theater  curtains, 
velvet  with  scallops  of  braid,  and  the  scaf- 
fold creaks  up  in  a fit  of  dust.  Is  that  when 
the  wings  open?  — yes,  like  a skydiver's 
pack,  parachute  billowing  upward.  And  it's 
possible  to  waft  all  night,  grazing,  licking 
the  syrupy,  the  blackstrap,  the  sooted  faces 
of  gargoyle  and  griffin,  the  monster  wings 
of  basilisk  and  uyuya  and  comix  and  accifnter. 
Up  here  there  is  always  a conversation  go- 
ing on,  very  low,  barely  audible,  with 
sometimes  a word  jumping  out  as  if  a tile 
had  suddenly  broken  loose  from  a mosaic. 
Or  is  that  the  wind?  It's  possible  to  keep 
drawing  this  moment  out,  any  moment, 
hammering  it  thinner  and  thinner  like 
beaten  gold,  like  iced  chablis,  whipping  it, 
whipping  it  to  cheap  perfume,  each  word 
blown  to  aneurysm.  What  if  the  wings  feel 
like  a tightfitting  harness,  what  if  they 
cramp  and  constrict.  No  one  ever  said  the 
moment  had  to  be  beautiful,  gritty  will  do 
...  or  painful.  Up  here  is  sweetness  so  cloy- 
ing it  has  gone  past  midnight,  past  sour, 
creams  curdled  as  the  paste  teachers  said 
never  to  eat,  awakening  the  desire  to  devour 
the  salve  spreading  on  the  back  of  a card- 
board lamb,  daring  the  child's  teeth  to  sink 
into  paper  wool  and  take  the  animal  snout 
into  the  mouth,  its  picture  into  the  mouth. 
Like  that:  the  saffrons  and  dyes  sucked  and 
lapped  . . . smell  of  clouds  . . . something 
wrung  out.  ■ 


Susan  Mitchell’s  "Dreaming  In  Public:  A Province- 
town  Memoir,’’  which  first  appeared  in  Province- 
town  Arts  (1987),  was  included  in  Best 
American  Essays  1988  (Ticknor  & Fields).  Her 
essay  “Sibyls,  Shards,  and  Other  Semi-Precious  Lit- 
ter,” which  was  published  in  the  Fifteenth  Anniver- 
sary Issue  of  Parnassus:  Poetry  in  Review 
(1989),  was  awarded  Parnassus’s  first  annual  Ter- 
rence Des  Pres  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Review- 
ing. “Notes  toward  a History  of  Scaffolding”  is 
part  of  a longer  work  in  progress.  A poem  of  hers 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


"The  best  seafood 
in  all  New  England" 


Since  19^7 


LUNCH  • DINNER  • OUTDOOR  CAFE 
Waterfront  Dining 

371  COMMERCIAL  ST, 
PROVINCETOWN  • 487-0670 


TRURO  • PROVINCETOWN 
WELLFLEET 


SALES  & RENTALS 


1 1 5 Bradford  Street 
P.O.  Box  618 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(508)  487-1308 

FAX;  (508)  487-3086 

Phyllis  Temple  Ruth  Gilbert 


Scotti's 


florist 


Standisfi  St.  • Provincetown  • 487-4226 
open  seven  days  a week 


This  elegant,  historic  home 
in  the  quiet  East  end  offers  rooms 
and  apartments  tastefully  decorated 
with  antiques  and  original  artwork. 
Spacious  grounds  and  beautiful 
gardens,  parking  and 
continental  breakfast  are 
all  complimentary. 


568  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts  02657 

508-487-0599 
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A 1990  Perspective 
on  the  Sixties: 

Ivan  Karp  and  Lewis  Pollock 
Remember  Provincetown 


Interview  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 


For  one  season  in  1963,  Ivan  Karp, 
lately  called  the  art  market’s  super- 
dealer, opened  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  precursor  of  his  New  York 
OK  Harris  Gallery,  on  Commercial 
Street  in  Provincetown.  It  was  a 
joint  enterprise  undertaken  with 
Karp’s  friend,  Boston  attorney  and 
collector  Lewis  Pollock  and  Pollock’s 
wife  Lynn.  There  they  showed 
work  by  unknown  artists  of  the 
embryonic  Pop  movement— the  first 
offerings  from  the  likes  of  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  Jim  Dine,  Claus 
Oldenburg,  and  Tom  Wesselmann, 
all  of  whom  Karp  had  under 
surveillance  in  his  wintertime  role 
as  director  of  the  Leo  Castelli 
Gallery  in  New  York  City— but 
what  they  sold  was  blueberry  jam 
and  water  pistols. 

For  three  summers  previously, 
Karp  was  director  at  Nat  Halper’s 
HCE  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 

There  the  offerings  were  more 
mainstream,  artists  like  Robert 
Motherwell  and  Milton  Avery. 
Commercially,  however,  neither  OK 
Harris  Provincetown,  nor  the  HCE 
Gallery  approached  any  kind  of 
success,  Karp  and  Pollock  say.  Even 
with  such  solid  art  world  connec- 
tions as  Karp  had  developed, 
Provincetown,  it  seems,  has  always 
been  a tough  market  to  crack. 


I interviewed  Karp  in  his  art- 
cluttered  office  at  OK  Harris 
Gallery  on  West  Broadway  in  SoHo. 
With  an  ever-present  lit  cigar,  he 
waxed  exuberant,  with  frequent 
asides  “to  expunge  that  part,’’  about 
his  summer  salad  days  in  Province- 
town’s  bohemian  late  1950s  and 
early  ’60s.  Lewis  Pollock  met  me  in 
his  elegant  Boston  law  office  halfway 
up  a glass  and  steel  highrise  on 
State  Street.  There  was  art  here  as 
well,  though  it  was  hung  with  sparse 
decorum.  He  recalled  Province- 
town’s  sixties’  scene,  with  lawyerly 
discretion,  from  the  perspective  of  a 
young,  equally  enthusiastic  collector. 

— Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 


IVAN  KARP 

I started  going  to  Provincetown  back  in 
1941.  I was  there  before  I went  into  the 
army,  and  we  spent  a lot  of  time  there  in 
the  interval.  Of  course  I wasn't  what  you 
might  call  a full  grown  substance  at  that 
point.  1 had  been  in  the  art  community 
beginning  in  1955.  1 started  working  in  a 
New  York  art  gallery  in  1956,  for  Martha 
Jackson,  then  1 was  with  Leo  Castelli,  and 
during  the  summer  months  I was  in 
Provincetown,  which  was  a nice  destination 
for  me.  1 was  very  happy  there.  1 knew  every 
building  on  the  street.  1 really  knew  the 
landscape.  1 knew  who  lived  out  in  the 
dunes,  and  who  lived  in  the  back  streets. 
Everyone  wanted  studio  space  on  the  bay. 
1 bought  two  beautiful  little  cottages  out 
near  the  sand  dunes  with  my  then  wife.  1 
moved  from  Provincetown  to  Truro.  The  de 
Groots  occupied  the  other  cabin.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  property,  half  an  acre 
with  views  of  the  ocean.  We  paid  $7000  for 
it.  1 called  it  Karp’s  Kosy  Kottages,  and  had 
signs  up  that  said  that.  It  was  a much  more 
intimate  setting,  the  physical  character  of 
the  town  still  had  its  own  qualities.  The 
piers  were  still  intact,  it  was  a large  fishing 
community  then,  and  it  had  a lot  of  rustic 
charm. 

During  the  winter,  I worked  at  the  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery  here  in  the  city,  so  I was 
already  very  elaborately  enwrapped  in  the 
art  world  and  I knew  all  of  the  major  artists 
during  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s.  The 
summer  of  1959,  I was  living  in  a cottage 
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**lt  was  an  enjoyable  place  to  be.  I loved  Provincetown 
at  that  time.  I knew  all  the  artists  there.  I used  to 
attend  all  the  events,  go  to  these  vigorous  conflicts  that 
used  to  take  place  at  the  Art  Association.” 


Ivan  Karp  at  the  HCE  Gallery,  Provincetown,  c.  1959-60. 
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just  off  the  back  of  Commercial  Street^  and 
A1  Held  asked  us  if  he  could  paint  in  our 
garage.  For  that  whole  summer  he  painted 
his  big  bold  abstract  pictures  in  the  back 
yard.  In  I960,  in  the  same  house,  or  maybe 
even  that  same  year,  1959,  Henry 
Geldzelder,  who  had  just  graduated  from 
Princeton’s  art  or  art  history  department, 
came  to  me  and  said,  “You  have  to  tell  me 
how  to  function  in  the  New  York  art  world. 
1 want  to  enter  the  art  world.  1 want  to  be 
a luminary  and  1 want  to  meet  all  the  fancy 
people.”  So  1 gave  him  a list  of  all  the  people 
he  should  meet,  everybody  he  should  know, 
and  he  went  back  to  New  York  and  began 
his  research.  He  came  back  in  a pickup 
truck  or  a van,  with  John  Chamber- 
lain  and  Mark  di  Suvero,  and  they 
were  headed  out  to  visit  David  Smith 
in  upstate  New  York. 

The  first  time  1 worked  in  a 
Provincetown  gallery  was  in  1959  or 
’60  at  the  HCE  Gallery.  It  was 
operated  by  Nathan  Halper,  a rather 
eccentric  personality.  He  was  a chess 
specialist  and  he  owned  a very 
handsome  space  on  Commercial 
Street,  in  the  East  End. 

The  gallery  showed  local  artists  and 
others  as  well.  It  showed  a number  of 
luminaries,  Robert  Motherwell,  who 
lived  there,  and  Milton  Avery  and  a 
lot  of  artists  who  were  not 
particularly  well  known.  We  did  one- 
person  shows  and  several  group 
shows  as  well.  A few  paintings  were 
sold,  but  it  wasn’t  what  you  might 
call  a commercially  active  substance; 
it  wasn’t  a major  fine  arts  enterprise.  Mr. 
Halper  was  fascinated  by  the  art  scene,  as 
he  was  fascinated  by  literature,  so  he 
interconnected  with  the  various  arts. 

The  abstract  expressionists  pretty  much 
dominated  the  art  scene;  all  of  our  heroes 
were  first  generation  abstract  expressionists, 
but  we  enjoyed  variations  on  that,  especially 
at  Castelli,  which  was  a very  progressive 
gallery.  Since  1 was  in  the  catbird’s  seat  in 
New  York,  people  knew  me  in  many  cases 
better  than  they  knew  Mr.  Halper.  Artists 
traveling  to  Provincetown  and  collectors 
coming  up  were  acquainted  with  my 
activity  in  the  city.  So  there  was  a lot  of 
dramatic  activity.  We  did  a lot  of  innovative 
exhibitions.  I was  mentally  acclimated  to 
showing  a rich  variety  of  things,  which 
were  also  shown  at  the  HCE  Gallery.  All 
the  work  was  pretty  professional,  nothing 
was  shown  just  because  the  artist  happened 
to  live  in  town,  though  one  way  or  the 
other,  almost  all  of  them  were  connected  to 
Provincetown.  The  work  was  fairly  in 
advance  of  the  general  audience.  They  were 


not  just  little  seascapes  and  quaint 
Provincetown  views.  I was  in  support  of 
every  artist  that  Mr.  Halper  showed.  A lot 
of  them  were  sentimental  favorites,  friends 
of  the  family,  and  so  forth,  but  it  was 
professional. 

We  had  a Motherwell  show,  of  his 
drawings  and  collages,  basically  simple 
drawings  and  gestures  which  were  not  for 
a larger  audience.  They  weren’t  very 
expensive,  though  Motherwell  was  part  of 
the  abstract  expressionist  momentum  and 
he  had  a lot  of  community  respect.  But  his 
work  was  very  esoteric,  you  know.  He  was 
well  known,  but  1 don’t  think  we  had  a 


**  We  all  lived  in  poverty 
on  the  edge 
of  the  world. 

We  had  to  wait  for 
a social  event,  an 
opening,  to  eat. 
They  were  strenuous 
times,  but  you  could 
live  cheaply. 


commercial  success.  Even  Milton  Avery, 
who  was  also  well  known,  was  still  selling 
for  a couple  of  thousand  dollars  a painting, 
and  they  were  not  that  successful.  Things 
of  course  broke  open  for  him  rather 
dramatically  in  the  late  1960s.  The  paintings 
in  the  gallery  averaged  a couple  of  thousand 
dollars,  maybe  four  thousand  dollars  tops. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  place  to  be.  1 loved 
Provincetown  at  that  time,  I knew  any 
number  of  people  in  the  community.  1 knew 
all  the  artists  there.  I used  to  attend  all  the 
events,  go  to  these  vigorous  conflicts  that 
used  to  take  place  at  the  Art  Association, 
go  to  the  openings  at  the  other  galleries 
down  the  street,  where  we  criticized  what 
they  showed. 

1 worked  for  Halper  for  three  seasons.  1 
flew  into  town  several  times  in  1962,  but 
before  that  it  was  always  a long  arduous 
drive.  1 had  my  own  car  then,  but  before  that 
somebody  else  drove  me  up.  1 once  drove 
with  Nat  Halper,  one  of  the  most  terrifying 
experiences  in  my  lifetime! 

Then,  I think  it  was  in  ’62,  that  Lewis 


Pollock,  a friend  of  mine,  said  we  should 
open  our  own  gallery  in  town.  He  was 
going  to  sponsor  it,  and  he  said,  “Come  up 
with  a name,”  and  1 called  it  OK  Harris, 
oddly  enough.  1 still  have  a matchbook  that 
says  OK  Harris,  Provincetown.  It  was  on  the 
other  end  of  Commercial  Street,  not  a very 
large  space.  We  were  not  locked  into  strictly 
a Provincetown  format;  we  showed  things 
that  I had  started  to  see  in  New  York  then; 
Jim  Dine,  Claes  Oldenburg.  We  were 
probably  among  the  first  public  forums  for 
their  art.  It’s  possible  Oldenburg  himself 
appeared  at  the  gallery,  but  1 don’t  think  Jim 
Dine  ever  did.  1 may  have  had  a Roy 
Lichtenstein  on  the  wall,  maybe  even 
an  Andy  Warhol,  whom  1 had  just 
seen  at  that  time. 

At  any  rate,  that  gallery  was  not 
commercially  successful  either,  the 
work  again  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
audience.  It  lasted  just  one  summer.  It 
was  the  precursor  of  my  SoHo  gallery 
in  that  1 used  the  same  name,  but  1 
didn’t  open  this  gallery  until  1969. 

The  name  OK  Harris  was  plucked 
out  of  the  air.  Earlier,  Bob  Scull,  a 
major  American  collector,  had  come 
to  me.  He  wanted  to  open  a gallery 
on  57th  Street.  He  asked  me  and  Dick 
Bellamy,  who  also  spent  a lot  of  time 
in  Provincetown,  and  who  was  going 
to  run  this  gallery  for  him,  to  come 
up  with  a name.  We  came  up  with  a 
list  of  50  names,  and  we  decided  that 
OK  Harris  would  be  great.  It  was  my 
choice;  it  had  a kind  of  an  American 
emblematic  quality  about  it,  you 
know,  it  was  quite  memorable.  But  it  was 
rejected  by  that  gallery,  which  eventually 
became  the  Green  Gallery.  That  was  Dick 
Bellamy’s  name  for  it.  Bellamy’s  Oil  and 
Steel  was  one  of  the  names  on  that  list  we 
proposed,  and  Acme  Gallery.  Oh,  we  had 
names  of  all  kinds. 

So  1 kept  OK  Harris  as  a name  in  reserve, 
and  I used  it  for  the  little  gallery  in 
Provincetown.  There’s  hardly  any 
documentation  of  it.  Lewis  and  1 operated 
it.  We  showed  Lucas  Samaras,  and  Mr. 
Pollock  bought  the  first  collages  of 
Oldenburg,  $50  apiece  1 believe  they  were. 
He  still  has  them;  two  little  plaques  made 
out  of  wood.  He  bought  a couple  of  Jim 
Dines  for  $50  apiece  too;  think  of  that! 

Pollock  used  to  come  to  Provincetown 
regularly  at  that  time,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a nice  thing  to  do.  1 imagine  if  the 
gallery  had  remained  in  operation,  it  would 
have  gained  a litde  momentum,  but  as  I say, 
the  work  shown  there  was  pretty  offbeat 
stuff,  the  vanguard  of  American  art.  It  was 
more  exciting  to  do  that,  to  show  what  was 
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considered  dangerous  and  threatening  and 
a little  bit  adventurous.  I was  very  much 
stimulated  by  what  was  happening  in  the 
New  York  art  scene  outside  of  abstract 
expressionism.  1 thought  that  the 
cognoscenti;  which  was  mostly  the  artist 
community,  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 
You  know— 1 was  going  to  show  them  my 
stuff— 1 was  going  to  be  the  one  to  make 
them  educated! 

We  did  a series  of  one-person  shows,  but 
mostly  group  shows.  And  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  1 was  really  a very  happy  person 
there  in  Provincetown.  1 had  some  beautiful 
little  cottages  way  out,  so  serene.  1 had  a 
number  of  romances  there.  It  was  the  right 
place  for  that.  In  the  summertime,  every 
night  was  a spectacular  sunset.  We  used  to 
know  all  the  remote  beaches  and  have  social 
events  out  on  them.  They  were  my 
bohemian  years! 

The  visual  arts  were  dominant.  Of  course 
there  was  the  theater  and  a lot  of  literary 
people  as  well,  but  we  thought  that  the 
pulse  of  the  visual  arts  was  really  the 


strongest  element  there.  The  number  of 
artists  living  there  was  myriad.  1 must  have 
known  nine-tenths  of  the  community. 
When  we  had  a social  event  there  were 
always  50  artists  in  attendance.  Nanno  de 
Groot  was  a marvelous  man.  He  was  a 
movie  actor  type,  six  foot  two,  beautiful 
blond  hair,  handsome,  always  sunburned,  in 
wonderful  condition.  We  showed  his 
paintings  at  the  HCE  Gallery,  with  some 
measure  of  success.  John  Grillo  was  a 
marvelous  personality.  Tony  Vevers,  Paul 
Resika,  Jim  Forsberg— hearing  those  names 
gives  me  a chill.  1 knew  Kline,  1 visited  with 
him,  he  did  some  good  work  there,  and 
Rothko  also.  1 saw  Motherwell  all  the  time. 
Myron  Stout  was  a close  friend.  He  showed 
at  the  first  New  York  gallery  I was  associated 
with,  the  Hansa  Gallery,  in  1956.  Dick 
Bellamy  and  1 ran  that  gallery.  We  showed 
Myron  and  a few  other  Provincetown 
artists,  people  we  used  to  hang  out  with  and 
mostly  disciples  of  Hofmann.  Karl  Knaths 
worked  with  Myron  Stout  on  a book  about 
the  history  of  cubism.  They  worked 


On  bench,  left  to  right: 
Sam  Wagstaff, 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  his  child; 
foreground:  Julian  Weber; 
woman  unknown; 
Provincetown,  1963. 
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together  for  20  years  on  it.  They  used  to 
spend  days  on  it.  Myron  was  a very  precise 
individual.  He  only  painted  two  pictures  a 
year,  and  you  would  go  in  and  see  the  same 
painting  that  had  been  on  the  easel  for  three 
years,  and  he  would  be  adjusting  it.  He 
would  change  the  curve  a sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  and  for  three  weeks  he  would  look  at 
it.  and  then  it  would  go  back  to  where  it 
had  been!  Incredible  obsession!  Incredible!! 

Also  Bultman^  and  Leo  Manso  and 
Tworkoy,  whom  we  showed  at  Castelli 
Gallery.  His  work  was  an  offshoot  of 
abstract  expressionism^  but  a lyrical  style. 
Then  he  went  into  these  tonality  pictures, 
which  were  very  handsome  works. 

The  same  coteries  turned  up  for  every 
social  event.  It  was  a very  intimate 
family  community.  Jan  Muller  was 
one  of  the  artists  we  showed  in  the 
Hanso  Gallery,  he  was  a very  close 
friend  of  mine  and  Dick  Bellamy's. 

Bob  Thompson  we  showed  there 
because  he  was  a significant  disciple 
of  Jan  Muller.  That  whole  Hansa 
group  turned  up  in  Provincetown  also. 
George  Segal,  occasionally,  Alfred 
Leslie,  Lucas  Samaras,  John 
Ghamberlain.  Mary  Frank  and  her 
first  husband,  Robert  Frank  the 
photographer.  We  made  a movie  there. 
Robert  Frank  was  the  cinemato- 
grapher and  1 was  the  director.  It  was 
hilarious!  In  '64  we  had  a cottage  in 
Truro,  now  owned  by  Garmen  Gicero. 
Richard  Smith  was  there  then,  a 
British  painter.  We  sublet  his  house 
which  had  been  the  Truro  railroad  sta- 
tion, a wonderful  little  place.  Smith  had 
achieved  some  real  momentum  in  Britain 
with  his  kite-like  structures.  He  did  a lot  of 
commission  work. 

Larry  Rivers  was  the  last  of  the  bohe- 
mians, one  of  the  most  vivid  personalities 
of  the  set.  We  knew  everybody's  girlfriends, 
all  the  spouses,  all  the  intrigues,  all  the 
romances,  all  the  families  breaking  up  and 
everything  like  that.  Lichtenstein  was  in 
Provincetown  with  me.  Our  first  marriages 
broke  up  the  same  month!  We  com- 
miserated with  each  other.  1 remember 
walking  the  beach  with  Roy,  saying.  “God 
Almighty!  This  is  the  most  stressful  thing 
imaginable!  What  turmoil!"  1 had  a son,  he 
had  two  boys  and  his  career  was  just  get- 
ting under  way.  He  has  a very  sweet  person- 
ality. Tom  Wesselman  is  the  only  one  of 
that  group  that  1 still  see  regularly.  We  still 
show  his  work  at  OK  Harris  sometimes. 

1 used  to  see  Hofmann  all  the  time.  He 
was  a wonderful  person,  much  loved,  an  im- 
portant landmark.  He  had  to  teach  to  make 
a living,  his  work  didn't  sell  all  that  well. 


It  didn't  sell  well  until  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life.  His  late  work  is  his  best,  his  other 
work  had  a lot  of  academic  elements.  He 
used  to  paint  a picture  a day. 

Hofmann  was  always  spirited  and  always 
pontificating  in  his  very  nice  way.  We  used 
to  all  go  over  to  watch  his  classes,  listen  to 
his  spiel,  and  it  was  true  that  his  students 
could  barely  understand  his  critiques.  The 
artists  used  to  just  pluck  out  phrases  that 
would  encourage  them.  But  he  was  never 
really  discouraging  to  anybody,  he  never 
really  demeaned  anybody's  achievements. 
He  always  gave  them  some  kind  of  positive 
feelings,  but  he  was  not  what  you  might  call 


easily  assimilated.  You  just  couldn't  make 
it  out,  with  his  heavy  German  accent.  And 
he  was  deaf  besides,  so  you  had  to  yell.  I 
remember  he  was  always  there,  whenever 
it  was  an  arts  occasion.  He  was  very,  very 
pleasant  and  everybody  enjoyed  his 
presence.  He  had  a real  glowing  spirit.  The 
image  of  him  is  really  clear  in  my  mind.  He 
was  extremely  encouraging  to  younger  ar- 
tists, but  he  very  much  dominated  a lot  of 
them  also.  His  method  of  teaching  and  his 
style  was  so  vivid  that  artists  became  over- 
whelmed by  it.  In  the  late  '60s,  you  saw 
three  thousand  disciples  of  Hans  Hofmann. 
Everyone  was  using  his  push-pull  colors. 
Anyone  working  in  bright  buoyant  colors 
was  a Hofmann  disciple. 

There  were  a lot  of  old-timers  living  there 
who  worked  in  traditional  styles,  and  they 
were  fairly  antagonistic  to  the  more  recent 
developments,  so  there  was  a lot  of  inter- 
nal strife  and  stress.  There  used  to  be  a lot 
of  turmoil  at  the  meetings  at  the  Art 
Association  if  somebody's  work  came  in 
that  was  contrary  to  somebody's , convic- 


tions. Phil  Malicoat  was  a local  landmark. 
He  was  a nice  painter  in  the  Gothic  style. 
There  were  a lot  of  people  like  that  there, 
amazing  old-timers. 

At  that  time  the  Ghrysler  Museum  was 
formulated  and  Mr.  Ghrysler  was  usually  in 
attendance.  Ghrysler  actually  had  a very 
open  attitude  to  contemporary  art,  he 
bought  a few  things  from  the  HGE  Gallery, 
but  not  anything  from  me  at  my  little  em- 
porium. He  put  on  some  interesting  shows 
when  he  was  operating  his  museum.  He 
showed  some  classics,  but  there  were  a lot 
of  things  that  came  into  his  collections  that 
were  not  bona  fide  works  of  art.  He  show- 
ed them  too  and  there  was  a lot  of  tur- 
moil about  it.  He  was  considered  the 
big  force  of  destiny,  the  great  tycoon 
who  could  liberate  everybody  from 
poverty.  But  all  along  he  thought  the 
main  part  of  his  collection  was  his 
glass  collection! 

We  all  lived  in  poverty  at  the  edge 
of  the  world.  We  had  to  wait  for  a 
social  event,  an  opening  at  a gallery, 
to  eat.  They  were  strenuous  times,  but 
you  could  live  cheaply.  There  was 
always  somebody  giving  a dinner  par- 
ty. Lobster  was  so  cheap,  you  could 
always  have  a lobster  party.  I was  the 
only  one  making  a living,  who  had 
a job.  Everyone  else  was  an  artist.  I 
used  to  have  to  feed  all  my  friends,  the 
classic  starving  artist  syndrome.  The 
art  world  hadn't  developed  the 
momentum  it  has  now,  where 
everyone  finds  some  level  to  succeed 
on.  There  were  no  grants,  no  big 
group  shows.  I remember  Oldenburg  lived 
in  a basement  on  the  lower  east  side  in  New 
York,  Jim  Dine  was  a slave.  Oldenburg's 
sculptures  sell  for  two  or  three  million 
dollars  now,  Jim  Dine's  paintings  for  three, 
four  hundred  thousand!  Unbelievable! 

Everybody  turned  up  there  at  least  one 
time  or  another.  Not  of  long  duration,  but 
they  all  showed  their  face  there.  You  had  to 
look  in  and  see  your  friends  there.  It  was 
the  place  to  go,  a destination  of  real 
consequence— the  only  one  on  the  east 
coast,  actually,  outside  the  city.  There  was 
the  Maine  school,  but  they  were  all  pain- 
ting rocks  and  lobster  traps.  The  Hamptons 
were  really  just  beginning  then.  The  il- 
lustrious dealers  turned  up  too  in  those  days. 
Sam  Kootz,  because  he  visited  with  Hof- 
mann. I don't  think  Sidney  Janis  ever  turn- 
ed up,  but  Martha  Jackson,  Betty  Parsons, 
Peggy  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  Poindexter  did, 
the  old  timers,  you  know.  Most  of  them  are 
not  around  any  more. 

The  whole  art  scene  is  very  political,  as 
you  know.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  more 


“ We  knew  everybody’s 
girlfriends,  all  the  spouses, 
all  the  intrigues,  all  the 
romances.  Lichtenstein  was  in 
Provincetown  with  me.  Our  first 
marriages  broke  up  the  same 
month.  I remember  walking 
the  beach  with  Roy,  saying, 
’’God  Almighty!  This  is  the 
most  stressful  thing  imaginable! 

What  turmoil!  ” 
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fragmented,  there  were  more  factions.  So 
many  proto-cubists  and  post-cubists  and 
painters  of  various  schools  who  had  their 
own  little  coteries;  schools  dedicated  to  a 
particular  point  of  view,  so  they  attracted 
students  with  the  same  viewpoint.  It  wasn't 
quite  congealed  yet,  but  now  it's  ferocious. 
There's  money  and  there're  personalities. 
The  whole  second  generation,  the  ones  that 
1 grew  in  with,  when  1 was  writing  art 
citicism  first  and  then  as  a dealer,  these  peo- 
ple stayed  in  my  life,  in  the  main  current 
of  my  daily  life. 

LEWIS  POLLOCK 

My  wife  Lynn  and  I took  our  honeymoon 
in  Provincetown  in  '54.  We  met  Boris 
Margo,  and  his  wife  Jan  Gelb,  and  they  took 
us  in  and  showed  us  their  home  in  the 
dunes.  We  bought  a Margo  painting  and  a 
Meirgo  print  from  them  directly,  and  that  us- 
ed up  a hundred  of  the  two  hundred  dollars 
for  our  honeymoon.  So  we  came  home  a 
week  early.  1 guess  we  met  Ivan  about  that 
time. 


Art  is  our  life.  You  may  think  1 practice 
law,  but  it's  just  a sideline.  We  spent  half  our 
honeymoon  money  on  art.  We  were  very 
interested  in  it,  but  didn't  understand 
anything,  we  had  sort  of  fallen  into  it.  Then 
we  went  off  to  the  army  in  Germany.  We 
went  to  Venice  and  saw  the  Peggy  Gug- 
genheim collection  and  when  we  came  back 
in  '56  we  reestablished  relations  with  Ivan. 
My  parents  had  a home  in  Falmouth  and 
we  would  go  up  to  Provincetown,  we  would 
go  to  see  Ivan  in  New  York.  He  was  in- 
troducing us  and  trying  to  tell  us  about  con- 
temporary art.  Also  1 was  friendly  with 
Allan  Stone,  who  was  still  at  law  school, 
and  he  and  1 practiced  law  together  in 
Boston.  Then  he  went  off  to  New  York  and 
was  also  trying  to  teach  us  about  contem- 
porary American  art  from  a totally  different 
point  of  view.  Those  two  people  we  have 
been  friendly  with  ever  since. 

My  wife  and  1 and  Ivan  and  another 
friend  of  ours  became  partners  in  the  gallery 
in  Provincetown,  and  the  idea  was  that  with 
whatever  profits  we  would  make  we  would 


Jan  Muller  and 
Mary  Frank  in 
Provincetown,  1957. 
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buy  the  art  we  were  showing.  Well,  we 
didn't  make  any  profits,  in  fact  we  only  sold 
a few  paintings.  Nobody  cared  much;  we 
also  sold  locally  made  blueberry  jam  and 
water  pistols.  We  located  the  gallery  right 
in  the  Mews,  which  was  just  being  built 
that  summer,  right  across  from  the  church 
which  became  the  Chrysler  Museum.  So 
lots  and  lots  of  people  came  in.  It  was  very, 
very  active  as  far  as  audiences  went,  but 


Ivan  wanted  to  call  the  gallery  OK  Har- 
ris. He  was  still  working  at  Castelli's  as 
director,  but  he  had  an  idea  of  having  his 
own  gallery  even  then.  He  didn't  go  on  his 
own  until  '69,  but  in  '63  we  registered  the 
name  OK  Harris  Massachusetts.  It's  still 
registered  in  my  name,  I think.  I kid  Ivan 
about  it  from  time  to  time.  Ivan  made  up 
a great  big  rubber  stamp:  OK  ART,  it  said. 
Henry  Geldzelder,  who  was  very  friendly 
with  Ivan,  was  a heavy-set  kind  of  guy.  Ivan 
stamped  him  on  his  tummy:  OK  ART.  He 
was  a living  ad  for  us! 


We  were  showing  Lichtenstein  and  Kline 
and  Lucas  Samaras,  whatever  Ivan  brought 
up  from  Castelli,  Prices  were  very 
reasonable.  Kline  had  just  died  in  '62  and 
you  could  get  a nice  Kline  for  a thousand, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  our  highest  priced 
stuff.  The  Johns'  or  the  Lichtensteins  were 
a lot  cheaper.  We  had  a very  good  time.  We 
had  very  nice  shows  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  we  were  able  to  acquire  a few 
things,  some  by  way  of  gifts,  and  a few  by 
way  of  paying  the  artist  a few  dollars  rather 
than  just  shipping  the  stuff  back.  We  lost 
all  our  money,  though! 

The  response  from  the  public  was  very 
negative.  The  police  raided  us  once  because 
we  had  a really  timid  little  picture  of  a lady 
on  a horse,  a watercolor,  in  the  window  on 
Commercial  Street.  I think  the  artist's  name 
was  Adele  Weber.  1 mean  today  it  could  be 
in  Life  magazine,  or  anywhere.  We  didn't 
even  think  it  was  bad  then,  it  was  just  a nice 
little  drawing.  But  those  were  the  good  old 
days. 

We  did  sell  one  or  two  Lucas  Samaras'  and 
Roz  Drexlers— she  became  a playwright 
later— and  a few  people  from  Castelli.  I don't 
think  we  sold  any  Klines  or  anything  that 


expensive.  We  had  a show  for  Lucas 
Samaras.  Ivan  hung  the  show  and  Lucas 
didn't  like  it  and  he  rehung  it.  Lucas  babysat 
our  gallery,  too.  Later,  Ivan  reminded  him 
of  the  time  he  worked  for  us,  and  he  said, 
''1  never  did  work  for  you."  They  argued, 
and  Lucas  said,  “1  helf^ed  you,  but  I don't  con- 
sider that  1 worked  for  you,  'cause  you  never 
paid  me."  We  didn't  have  any  money  to  pay 
him  even  from  his  own  show! 

It  was  a very  enjoyable  summer.  It  was 
Ivan's  opinion  that  the  gallery  could  have 
been  located  anywhere  in  Provincetown;  we 
didn't  need  that  much  traffic.  He  thought 
if  anybody  was  going  to  buy,  they  would 
buy  because  they  knew  Ivan,  and  not  from 
just  stumbling  into  the  gallery.  I believe  he 
was  98^  right.  We  might  have  sold  one  or 
two  things  to  somebody  else,  but  people 
came  to  Provincetown  because  they  were 
looking  for  Ivan  and  what  Ivan  was  doing; 
we  could  have  been  located  in  any  part  of 
town.  Hirshhorn  came  to  town  and 
Chrysler  was  in  town;  they  would  buy 
things  for  a couple  of  hundred  dollars  and 
get  major  works.  Nobody  bought  anything 
from  us. 

We  used  to  go  to  the  A House  a lot.  Reg- 
gie Cabral  certainly  had  great  works  on  the 
wall.  He  used  to  have  these  upside-down 
crates  to  direct  the  light  from  the  ceiling.  I 
think  they  were  just  plain  open  crates. 
Perhaps  the  art  didn't  survive  the  abuse  it 
got.  One  night  there  was  a fight  with  Nor- 
man Mailer  at  the  A House.  That  probably 
wasn't  uncommon. 

Provincetown  always  had  a lively  and 
pleasant  social  scene,  fairly  unique,  it  was 
always  nice  to  see  that  you  could  have  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  social  scene,  without  any  con- 
frontation for  the  most  part.  People  accepted 
each  other.  The  kind  of  art  we  dealt  in 
nobody  ever  liked.  I used  to  bring  art  to  my 
office,  but  my  partners  would  make  me  take 
it  away,  wondering  why  I was  so  crazy 
when  1 seemed  so  normal  otherwise.  Our 
social  friends  were  the  same  way.  We  were 
buying  things  from  Ivan  or  Castelli.  In  1960 
we  bought,  I think,  the  first  Oldenburg.  He 
used  a mackerel  barrel  and  he  made  a flag 
hammered  together;  it  was  a wooden  flag. 
We  also  bought  a Jim  Dine  that  same  day, 
and  a painting  from  a guy  named  Bob 
Thompson,  who  died  a couple  of  years  after 
that  in  Paris.  We  still  have  all  three  of  those. 
They  were  all  less  than  a hundred  dollars 
and  Oldenburg  didn't  even  sign  that  work. 
I think  he  was  working  as  a dishwasher.  But 
he  came  to  my  house  about  ten  years  ago 
and  felt  that  he  ought  to  sign  it,  so  he  did— 
“Claes  Oldenburg,"  and  dated  it  1960, 
which  was  very  nice  of  him,  because  cer- 
tainly nobody  would  think  of  it  as  a Claes 


Oldenburg,  though  he  did  do  some  more  of 
those  flags  that  summer.  He  didn't  have  any 
money  for  canvas,  or  leather,  or  whatever 
he  was  going  to  go  on  to  work  with. 

Ivan  was  in  on  that  transaction.  He 
thought  Jim  Dine,  who  was  in  his  early  20s 
then,  was  going  to  be  a good  painter.  Ivan 
certainly  has  a great  eye.  He  thought  Lucas 
Samaras  was  going  to  be  good.  We  like 
Ivan's  eye  a lot.  We  continue  to  have  our 
disputes,  but  he's  mostly  right.  His  batting 
average  is  probably  better  than  anyone  else 
in  America  over  the  long  haul. 


**We  bought  a major 
Lichtenstein  from  Ivan  at 
Castelli  for  $300  in  ’61,  and 
they  kept  doubling  the  price 
of  Lichtensteins  every  year. 

I pointed  out  to  them  that 
if  they  kept  doing  that,  in 
30  years  the  prices  would 
be  in  the  millions,  and  they 
agreed.  That  was  what  they 
were  aiming  for.  And 
that’s  what  happened; 
they  were  right.” 


Yes,  Ivan  can  see  the  future.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I took  Ivan  to  Russia  in  the  fall  of 
'88  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Moscow 
and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  to  show 
slides.  I think  he  was  the  first  one  to  do  that. 
It  was  really  a stunning  visual  experience 
for  many  of  the  artists.  Ivan  answered  ques- 
tions about  how  the  art  market  works  in 
America.  They  were  very  curious  about 
that,  as  they  were  just  beginning  to  consider 
the  commercialization  of  their  works,  and 
had  very  little  idea  about  how  it  worked. 
Ivan  enlightened  them  as  only  Ivan  could 
do. 

In  those  early  days,  it  was  always  a very 
fragile  market.  When  we  first  met  Ivan, 
there  were  probably  only  two  or  three  ar- 
tists who  could  earn  a living  from  painting 
in  America.  We  tried  to  buy  young  up-and- 
coming  artists  before  their  prices  went  to  the 
Jasper  Johns  level.  We  still  do.  We  bought 
a major  Lichtenstein  from  Ivan  at  Castelli 
for  three  hundred  dollars  in  '61,  and  they 
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kept  doubling  the  price  of  Lichtensteins 
every  year.  1 pointed  out  to  them  that  if  they 
kept  doing  that,  in  30  years  the  prices  would 
be  in  the  millions,  and  they  agreed.  That 
was  what  they  were  aiming  for.  And  that's 
what  happened;  they  were  right. 

Ivan  never  cared  if  something  was  painter- 
ly. Lichtenstein  certainly  wasn't  painterly. 
That  was  the  difference  between  Ivan  and 
our  friend  Allan  Stone.  Allan  insisted  that 
an  artist  had  to  know  how  to  draw  and  how 
to  stretch  a canvas.  Ivan  didn't  care  about 
any  of  that.  Ivan  just  cared  that  an  artist  was 
making  a powerful  statement,  an  important 
statement.  Allan  thought  a person  should 
have  an  ability  to  paint.  And  they  were  both 
right.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  all 
points  of  view.  Both  of  those  dealers  were 
able  to  identify  important  artists. 

But  it  was  very  hard  for  everybody  involv- 
ed in  the  early  years,  not  just  the  dealers, 
but  the  collectors  too.  The  stuff  that  we 
were  selling  in  Provincetown  was  looked  at 
with  jaundiced  eyes.  You  had  to  be  very  ec- 
centric to  even  consider  putting  money  in- 
to something  like  that.  We  all  did  it  because 
we  had  to,  it  was  a passion.  And  we  still 
have  it.  It's  a guiding  force.  It's  nice  to  see 
that  someone  you  had  faith  and  confidence 
in  did  grow  and  develop  a career  and  we 
were  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  when  the 
artist  really  needed  it.  We  got  a Bob 
Moskowitz  painting  on  a window  shade 
from  Ivan.  I have  a whole  bunch  of  Peter 
Hutchinsons  at  home.  We  handled  him  at 
the  gallery,  some  block  prints,  and  a thing 
that  he  hammered  together.  It's  a really  big 
construction  of  wood  and  a piece  of  an 
automobile  engine.  And  Tony  Vevers;  Lynn 
and  I met  him  and  really  liked  his  stuff,  and 
we  bought  a couple  of  paintings  from  him 


at  his  home,  very  early  in  the  '60s,  or  late 
'50s.  I bought  our  first  Chamberlain  from 
Ivan  and  Leo  in  '59,  even  though  at  the  time 
I thought  it  was  very  tough,  hard  to  take. 
Now  it  seems  mild  compared  to  what  you 
see  today. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  more  about  Prov- 
incetown, but  it  was  just  a moment  in  time, 
a magical  moment.  ■ 


Frank  H.  Hogan 

Fine  Arts,  Inc. 


Provincetown  School 
i9th  <Sl  ZOth  Century 
Paintings, 

Drawings  <Sl  Prints 

BOX  1829,  ORLEANS,  MASS.  02653 
By  Appointment  Only:  (508)  255-2676 

FINE  ART  APPRAISALS 
MEMBER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
APPRAISERS 

UNITED  STATES  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Peters  Property 
Management  & 
Security  Agency 
• 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
CONDO  MANAGEMENT 

• 

Bookkeeping 
Condo  Fees  Collected 
Maintenance 
Landscaping 
Painting,  and  more 

• 

Licensed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass. 
24-Hour  Emergency  Service  • Bonded  & Insured 

For  more  information,  please  call 

Peter's  Security  Agency 

"Wp  do  it  all" 

42  NELSON  AVENULE.  PROVINCETOWN 
(508)  487-0399 


Everything  is  worth  protecting. 

We  are  Cape  Cod’s  largest  alarm  company. 
Our  Certified  Technicians  are  bonded  and 
confidentiality  is  assured. 

CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  SECURITY  ANAYLSIS  TODAY... 

1-800-428-4018  or  (508)  394-8900 


A OAMENPOAT  COiiMNT 
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SAM 

HARDISON 


I was  born  and  raised  in  Nashville^  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  all  honesty  1 had  no  idea 
that  country  music  was  the  big  thing 
that  it  was  until  1 got  to  New  York  City. 
In  New  York,  everybody  told  me  that 
Nashville  was  the  home  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry.  To  this  day,  1 have  never  been  there. 

Originally,  1 made  a decision  to  attend  the 
Memphis  Academy  of  Arts  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  a painter.  If  1 had  known 
myself  better,  1 would  have  gone  into  design 
or  art  history  right  away.  My  interest  was 
more  toward  the  study  of  art  than  toward 
creating  it.  In  Nashville,  1 did  meet  two 
painters  who  encouraged  me.  One  was 
Dorothy  Sterm,  an  exciting  artist  who  had 
been  handled  by  Betty  Parsons  when  she 
had  her  gallery  in  New  York.  And  1 met  a 
painter  named  Philip  Perkins,  who  had  also 
exhibited  in  New  York  in  the  '40s  and  who 
worked  in  Europe  during  the  '50s.  He  came 
to  Nashville  to  teach.  Just  recently,  the  Gug- 
genheim purchased  one  of  his  paintings, 
which  is  unusual,  since  their  acquisitions  are 
generally  limited  to  the  very  contemporary. 
But  now  there  are  a number  of  galleries  in 
New  York  involved  with  uncovering  these 
early  American  modernists. 

With  Perkins'  encouragement,  1 moved  to 
New  York  to  study  design.  After  1 graduated 
from  Parsons  1 worked  for  an  interior 
designer,  acting  increasingly  as  a consultant 
to  clients  who  were  interested  in  purchas- 
ing art.  1 didn't  work  in  a gallery  or  have 
a gallery  until  10  years  after  1 got  out  of  Par- 
sons, but  1 did  have  my  own  interior  design 
firm.  I became  very  dissatisfied.  The  peo- 
ple who  knocked  on  the  door  and  wanted 
me  to  do  the  work  were  a growing  number 
of  residential  clients.  In  the  interior  design 
business,  you  work  intimately  for  six 
months  with  your  clients.  Divorces  occur 
while  you  are  working  together.  You  work 
professionally  amid  their  personal  life.  1 
decided  I would  not  work  on  a job  that  did 
not  incorporate  working  with  art,  because 
1 was  comfortable  with  the  distance  required 
for  handling  paintings.  1 became  involved, 
not  just  with  art  advising,  but  I would  carry 
an  entire  job  through,  including  the  art.  In 


LAST  DECEMBER,  in  an  interview  with 
Provincetown  Arts,  Sam  Hardison 
recalled  the  circumstances  that  led  him 
to  close  a thriving  gallery  in  New  York 
and  open  a gallery  in  Provincetown, 
becoming  the  town’s  leading  art  dealer. 
His  Provincetown  gallery,  Bayer  Fine 
Arts,  had  just  concluded  a season  that 
included  sellout  shows  of  Peter  Coes, 
Lois  Griffel,  Jean  Kent,  Ann  MacAdam, 
and  Jim  Peters.  Suddenly,  Hardison 
became  ill.  Following  the  advice  of  his 
doctor,  he  withdrew  from  running  the 
gallery.  He  has  worked  out  a transi- 
tional arrangement  with  Berta  Walker, 
who  will  assume  the  gallery  in  her  own 
name.  Rather  than  predict  the  future, 
Hardison  reflected  on  the  path  that  led 
him  to  the  present. 


some  cases,  the  clients  had  an  art  collection. 
In  other  cases,  1 purchased  art  with  them. 

I dealt  only  with  contemporary  work,  us- 
ing contemporary  design  and  furnishings. 
That  was  what  I was  best  at.  It  was  also 
what  people  came  to  me  for.  One  thing  led 
to  another.  I did  an  apartment  for  Janis 
Joplin.  I worked  for  Jimi  Hendrix.  1 worked 
for  David  Glayton  Thomas  of  Blood,  Sweat 
and  Tears.  I did  a number  of  homes  outside 
of  New  York  Gity,  especially  on  Long 
Island.  I did  a big  home  in  Phoenix,  with 
six  bathrooms,  a gym,  and  a small  theater. 
That's  how  I became  an  art  dealer— through 
the  channels  of  being  an  interior  designer. 

Although  to  this  day  I can't  even 
use  a Polaroid  camera  very  well, 
I had,  at  that  time,  an  interest  in 
certain  photographers,  whom  I 
met  because  of  my  involvement  in  the  art 
world.  1 became  the  director  of  photography 
at  the  Robert  Samuel  Gallery.  Although 
there  were  a number  of  galleries  showing 
historical  work,  there  was  not  much  em- 
phasis on  contemporary  photography  in 
galleries  that  also  showed  paintings.  An  ex- 
ception was  Holly  Solomon  who  gave 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  his  first  show.  I saw 
that  show.  About  a year  later  1 met  him,  and 
Sam  Wagstaff,  through  some  friends.  He  in- 
vited me  to  come  see  his  work.  I went  and 


looked.  I had  never  seen  anything  quite  like 
it,  and  I thought  I could  show  him  at  his 
best.  Maybe  those  times  were  conservative 
for  photography,  but  Holly  Solomon  show- 
ed mostly  his  flowers.  At  the  same  time  The 
Kitchen  did  a show  of  his  erotic  work,  called 
“Rated  X."  Robert  did  not  normally  put  his 
X-rated  material  in  his  regular  exhibitions. 

I can  think  back  to  the  first  show  I did 
with  Robert.  He  would  edition  a photo- 
graph in  three  prints.  What  could  you  sell 
a photograph  for  in  those  days?  The  prices 
were  $200.  I can  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
seven  collectors  who  would  buy  contem- 
porary photography.  If  Robert  had  had  his 
way,  he  would  have  made  only  one  print, 
a unique  image.  He  went  through  a very 
lengthy  process  to  select  the  image.  He 
didn't  like  to  print  photographs,  and  he  rare- 
ly printed  his  own.  He  was  meticulous, 
demanding,  and  he  went  through  three  dif- 
ferent printers  in  the  time  I was  showing 
him.  His  compositions  were  usually  resolv- 
ed in  the  studio.  If  you  went  to  a session 
with  Robert  to  have  your  portrait  done,  he 
would  probably  do  12  or  20  shots,  not  a 
hundred.  It  would  depend  on  how  well  he 
knew  you.  Generally  he  would  have 
something  on  his  mind,  something  set  up. 
Robert  and  I became  very  good  friends  up 
until  the  time  I closed  the  gallery.  At  the 
same  time,  Sam  Wagstaff,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  I have  ever  met,  helped  me 
understand  photography.  He  had  amassed 
a major  photography  collection,  which  he 
later  sold  to  the  Getty  Museum.  Wagstaff 
gave  me  the  keys  to  his  collection.  I looked 
at  thousands  of  photographs,  1 held  them 
in  my  hands  and  looked  at  the  back  and  the 
front  of  each  one. 

Eventually  I became  the  sole  owner  of  the 
gallery.  It  was  located  at  Broadway  between 
10th  and  11th  Streets,  across  from  Grace 
Ghurch.  It  was  on  the  second  floor.  People 
had  to  seek  it  out.  Now  you  can  wander 
through  some  of  those  buddings  like  the  one 
at  Broadway  and  Prince  and  visit  galleries  you 
had  no  intention  of  seeing.  You  kind  of  “do" 
the  galleries.  But  in  those  days  you  knew 
som.ething  about  what  was  in  a gallery 
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Provincetown  Gallery  Guild  1990 


BEKTA  WALKER  GALLERY  • 487-6411 
ZIZ  CommercuxI  Strtei  • Daily  11  am  — U jm  • Director:  Berta  Walker 
Contemporary  painting,  drawing  and  sculpture,  featuring  Provincetown  artists  past 
and  present  including  Avery,  Baker,  Bowen,  Calder,  Cicero,  Coes,  Critchley,  Dimestico, 
Dunnigan,  Fried,  Griffel,  Hartley,  Knaths,  MacAdam,  M£iron,  Maurer,  Mazur,  McCan- 
nel,  Messer,  Pepitone,  Peters,  Resika,  Trieff,  Whorf  and  others. 

CUBBON  GALLERY  • 487-3563 

1Z0  Commercial  Street  • Daily  10  am  — d fm*  Directors:  Robert  Clibhon  d2  Melyssa  Bearse 
A summer  gallery  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and  animal  life,  romantic 
themes  and  dune  landscapes.  Robert  Clibbon  and  Melyssa  Bearse,  husband  and  wife, 
sell  their  work  direedy  to  the  public.  Meet  the  artists! 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY  • 487-1414  or  487-0065 
355  Commercial  Street  • Daily  11  am  — 11  /rm 
Directors:  Ellen  Hams  Winans  Elsbetli  Hino 

A gallery  of  fine  American  arts  and  crafts  in  all  media.  Special  exhibidons  of  oils, 
watercolors,  mixed  media  and  sculpture  by  Geoffrey  Chalmers,  Tony  Chimento,  Albert 
Davis,  Ellen  Jaffe,  Michael  Joseph,  Jane  Kogan,  William  Lambert,  Alice  Manzi,  Hilda 
Neily,  Oren  Sherman,  Eugene  Sparks  and  Carol  Whorf  Westcott.  The  22nd  season. 

EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY  • 487-9669 
477  Commercial  Street  • Daily  10  am  — Z fm;  7—10  f>m 
Off  season  by  affpointment  • Director:  Eva  De  Nagy 

Established  1960.  Paintings,  pastels  and  drawings  by  Eva  De  Nagy;  19th  century 
Japanese  woodblock  prints;  17th  century  Phillipine  Santos;  ivory  and  semi-precious 
stone  carvings;  bronzes  from  Nepal;  African  and  Asiatic  art;  jewelry  designed  by  Eva 
De  Nagy. 

EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY  / FRAME  SHOP  • 487-9162 
7 Freeman  Street  • Datly:  1Z  noon  — 10  fm  or  by  af>fromtment  • Director:  Carol  Taylor 
A new  gallery  space  specializing  in  works  on  paper  by  Provincetown  artists  — circa 
1900  to  the  present  — and  selected  oils.  High  quality  custom  framing  by  professional 
framer. 

HALCYON  GALLERY  • 487-9430 

i71  Commercial  Street  • Daily  • Director:  Suzanne  Larsen 

A gallery  of  Art  to  Wear.  Specializing  in  handmade  clothing  and  |ewelry  by  American 
artists.  Also  featuring  a discriminating  collection  of  hand  blown  glass  and  decorative 
items.  Open  year  round. 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY  • 487-3329 

437  Commercial  Street  • Daily  11  am  — 11  fzm  • Director:  Harvey  Dodd 
A gallery  of  Dodd's  expressive  artwork  in  varied  media,  subject  matter  and  approach. 
The  31st  season. 

HELL'S  KITCHEN  GALLERY  • 487-3570 

439  Commercial  Street  • Daily  11  am  — 11  frm  • Director:  Steve  Fitzgerald 

An  intimate  fine  arts  gallery  representing  renowned  Provincetown  artists  Bill  Behnken, 

Alice  Brock,  John  Dowd,  John  Gregory,  Dan  Larkin,  Wendy  Mark,  Joel  Meyerowitz, 

and  Kathi  Smith. 

IMPULSE  • 487-  1154 

188  Commercial  Strut  • Daily  11  am  — 11  fzm  • Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 
Contemporary  American  crafts,  the  finest  selection  of  kaleidoscopes  and  fine  gold 
and  silver  “Art  to  Wear”  jewelry.  Autograph  Gallery  with  signed  celebrity  photographs, 
letters  and  historical  documents  including  James  Baldwin,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Marlon 
Brando,  Truman  Capote,  Jean  Cocteau,  Joan  Crawford,  Judy  Garland,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  Liberate,  W,  Somerset  Maugham,  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Tennessee  Williams. 

JONES  & HOBBS  GALLERY  • 487-6744 
453  Commercial  Strut 

Exhibiting  oils,  pastels,  prints,  mixed  media,  sculpture  and  pottery  by  artists  from 
Texas  and  FUiode  Island  and  featuring  photographs  by  Aaron  Siskin.  Also  showing 
13th  and  19th  century  architectural  prints. 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY  • 487-2169 

Z Gosnold  Strut  • Parking  available 

OfTfrosite  Adam's  Pharmacy  — Town  latnding  — On  the  beach 

Daily  11  am  — 11  fm  • Dirutor:  Julie  Heller 

Featuring  contemporary  art  as  well  as  an  extensive  collection  of  works  by  early 
Provincetown  painters  and  printmakers.-  Also  fine  estate  jewelry,  folk  art, 
Americana,  antique  toys  and  19th  and  20th  century  decorative  art. 


LONG  POINT  GALLERY  • 487-1795 

49Z  Commercial  Strut  • Daily  11  am  — 3 f>m;  8—10  frm,  or  by  af>f>ointment 
Dirutor:  Mary  Abell 

Featuring  works  by:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen  Cicero,  Sideo 
Fromboluti,  Ed  Giobbi,  Budd  Hopkins,  Leo  Manso,  Robert  Motherwell,  Paul 
Resika,  Judith  Rothschild,  Sidney  Simon,  Nora  Speyer  and  Tony  Vevers. 

MASSIMO  • 487-0265 

416  Commercial  Street  • Daily  11  am  — Z f>m;  8 — 10  fzm 
Directors:  Thomas  Antonelli  dd  Jerry  Ciardelli 

Featuring  paintings  and  drawings  by  local  artist,  Thomas  Antonelli.  Designed 
showings  of  art,  jewelry  and  objects. 

NEW  EAST  END  GALLERY  • 487-4745 

437  Commercial  Strut 

Daily  11  am  — Z f>m;  6—11  fm  • Director:  Bunny  Pearlman 

Representing  established  contemporary  artists  from  New  York,  Boston  and  Pro- 
vincetown in  a variety  of  media  and  style  including  Ramon  Alcolea,  Arthur  Cohen, 
Michael  Costello,  Raymond  Keyton,  Marty  Hall,  Lorraine  Mainelli,  Buzz  Masters, 
Resia  Schor,  Tabitha  Vevers  and  others. 

PACKARD  GALLERY  • 4874690 

418  Commercial  Strut 

January  through  AfnI:  weekends  and  by  affointment  • Director:  Leslie  Packard 
A mainstream  gallery  featuring  well-known  landscape  artist  Anne  Packard  and  con- 
temporary artist  Cynthia  Packard.  Also  showing  works  by  Ira  Goldberg,  P.  M.  Koch 
and  Jonathan  T^bot.  A family  owned  gallery  in  an  elegant  old  church.  Parking  available. 

PILGRIM  MONUMENT  & PROVINGETOWN  MUSEUM  • 487-1310 

High  Pole  Hill  • Director:  Clive  Driver  • July  thru  Seft.:  9 am  — 9 fm 
Dec.  through  March  9 am  — 4 * Rest  of  year:  9 am  — 3 fm 

Cape  Cod's  most  visited  attraction.  Tallest  all-granite  structure  in  the  US.  Museum 
of  Cape  and  Provincetown  history,  whaling,  shipwrecks,  early  Provincetown  art,  pre- 
Plymouth  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  much  more. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM  • 487-1750 

460  Commercial  St.  • Daily:  1Z  — 4 fm;  7 — 10  fm  • Dirutor:  William  H.  Evaul,  Jr. 
One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a permanent  collection  of 
regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized  in  1914,  Special  exhibitions,  juried  shows 
and  performing  arts  programs  throughout  the  season. 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY  • 487-0275 

Z86  Bradford  St.  • Daily  11  am  — Z fm;  3 — 8 fm  • Director:  Dyan  Rey 
Representing:  Richard  Baker,  Betty  Bodian,  Brian  Bomeisle^  Polly  BumeU,  Pat  DeCroot, 
Breon  Dunigan,  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  Mona  Dukess,  Jim  Forsberg,  Brenda  Horowitz, 
John  Kearney,  Iris  A.  Mathews,  Joan  McD.  Miller,  Doug  Padgett,  Laura  Stout,  Nancy 
Webb,  Bert  Yarborough. 

RISING  TIDE  GALLERY  • 4874037 

494  Commercial  St.  • Entrance  on  Howland  St. 

Daily  1Z  — 5 fm;  7 — 10  fm  • Director:  Susan  Jennings 

Openings  Sundays:  6 — 8 pm.  Featuring  the  following  artists:  Vivian  Bower,  Ethel 
Edwards,  Carolyn  Evans,  John  Evans,  Mimi  Gross,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Sidney  Hur- 
witz,  Peter  Macara,  Jack  Phillips,  Jane  Piper,  Michjael  Rogovsky,  David  Shainberg  and 
Ellen  Sinclair. 

TENNYSON  GALLERY  • 487-3518 

737  Commercial  St.  • Daily  10  am  — 11  fm  • Director:  Linda  Tennyson 
Professionally  representing  Provincetown's  most  select  group  of  artists  — featuring 
the  finest  in  jewelry,  sculpture,  art  glass  and  ceramics  presented  in  a spacious  and  in- 
spired setting. 

UNIVERSAL  FINE  OBJECTS  GALLERY  • 4874424 

474  Commercial  St.  • Daily  1Z  — 4;  7 — 11  fm  or  by  aff ointment 
Directors:  Jm  Balia  and  Albert  Merola 

Featuring  contemporary  artists,  fine  prints,  pottery  and  Picasso  ceramins.  Represen- 
ting Robert  Bailey,  Bill  Mead,  Susan  Lyman,  Garry  Mitchell,  James  Balia,  James 
Hansen,  Ann  Chernow,  Lester  Johnson,  Jacqueline  Humphries,  Irene  Lipton,  Dyan 
Rey  and  pottery  by  Mark  Bell. 


PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 

P.  O.  Box  242,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Contact:  Ellen  Harris  Winans  — (508)  487-1414  or  487-0065 
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before  you  went.  Besides  Robert,  1 showed 
George  Platt  Lynes,  Duane  Michals,  Joel- 
Peter  Witkin,  Avedon,  and  Peter  Hujar. 

I was  into  my  sixth  exhibition  when 
I realized  the  power  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  my  naive  kind  of  way,  1 
went  home  one  Saturday  evening 
around  11  o’clock.  As  I was  looking  through 
the  Sunday  art  section,  all  of  a sudden  I 
opened  the  page  to  an  article  by  Gene 
Thornton  declaring  my  group  exhibition 
one  of  the  three  best  in  New  York.  The  next 
Tuesday  that  I was  open,  there  began  a 
stream  of  important  collectors,  critics, 
curators,  who  had  not  been  there  before. 
Every  critic  from  every  art  magazine  was 
there.  That  one  exhibtion  put  us  on  the 
map.  After  that.  Gene  Thornton  covered  a 
lot  of  my  shows.  I didn’t  know  who  he  was 
until  1 sent  him  a little  note  after  his  first 
review  asking  him  to  introduce  himself  the 
next  time  he  was  in  the  gallery.  I got  to 
know  him,  but  not  too  well.  He  kept  his 
distance,  like  a lot  of  people  in  the  business. 

The  one  time  that  Robert  finally  broke  the 
ice  was  when  I did  a three  part  show  with 
Robert  Miller  and  Leo  Gastelli.  Gastelli  did 
the  photographs  of  Lisa  Lyon.  This  happens 
more  and  more  now  where  separate  galleries 
exhibit  different  aspects  of  the  artist’s  work. 

I gave  Robert  three  one -person  shows  and 
included  him  in  six  group  exhibitions  over 
a six  year  period.  I don’t  think  he 
ever  got  a good  review,  other  than 
from  Ingrid  Sischy  in  Artforum.  For 
the  most  part,  the  reviews,  par- 
ticularly from  the  New  York  Times 
were  not  postive.  Gene  Thornton 
was  cautious,  Andy  Grundberg 
hated  the  work  with  a passion,  and 
Hilton  Kramer  was  outraged  that 
I would  show  Mapplethorpe  and 
Witkin.  Witkin  is  something  of  an 
extension  of  Diane  Arbus,  with  his 
freaks  and  odd  macabre  settings. 

He  builds  his  imagery  in  his  mind, 
and  makes  drawings  before  he 
photographs.  Ingrid  Sischy  had  a 
good  early  insight  into  Map- 
plethorpe’s work  and  into  contem- 
porary art  in  general,  including 
photography.  Artforum  speaks  very 
much  for  the  direction  she  took  as 
its  editor.  Gertain  photographers, 
like  Mapplethorpe  and  Witkin, 

Cindy  Sherman  and  William 
Wegman,  led  the  way  toward  in- 
stalling photography  into  the  real 
gallery  circuit,  as  opposed  to  being 
a photography  gallery.  She  was  in- 
volved with  promoting  photo- 
graphy the  way  a lot  of  us  felt  it 


should  be  promoted,  getting  it  out  into  the 
art  world.  Mapplethorpe’s  work  was  an  in- 
stance. The  male  nude  had  always  been 
taboo  in  popular  art,  and  photography  was 
a popular  art.  In  fine  art,  the  male  nude  is 
seldom  taboo.  Mapplethorpe  added  to  the 
taboo  by  adopting  a gay  perspective.  By  art- 
fully presenting  his  images,  he  challenged 
for  their  mainstream  acceptance  as  art. 

This  remains  a problem  within  photo- 
graphy. I look  at  what’s  going  on  in  New 
York  now,  and  1 see  that  the  large  majority 
are  not  really  very  good.  There  are  a hand- 
ful of  artists  who  are  using  a camera  and 
managing  to  step  into  that  category  of  mak- 
ing art.  Look  at  someone  like  W.  Eugene 
Smith,  whose  work  I have  enormous 
respect  for.  But  he  reads  best  in  a book.  His 
photographs  document  a part  of  history  that 
tells  us  something,  but  hanging  on  a wall 
as  art  they  don’t  quite  make  it.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  photography  is  best 
viewed  in  a book  format. 

Running  a gallery  in  New  York  was 
not  a lot  of  fun.  I got  to  the  point 
where  I had  done  what  I wanted. 
The  business  was  successful.  Map- 
plethorpe was  becoming  famous.  Certain- 
ly Witkin  was.  I made  the  decision  to  close 
the  gallery.  I sat  down  with  all  my  artists 
and  photographers  and  worked  with  them 
the  following  year  to  get  them  placed  in 


galleries.  It  was  not  appreciated  by  some  of 
them.  Robert  and  I had  a real  falling  out. 
He  was  very  angry  that  1 was  closing.  I had 
a real  fall-out  with  joel-Peter  Witkin.  I can 
understand  it.  A very  personal  relationship 
develops  between  a good  gallery  director 
and  his  or  her  artists.  You  become 
something  of  a translator  to  this  vast  au- 
dience that  doesn’t  necessarily  understand 
the  work.  That  was  the  part  I didn’t  mind 
at  all.  I got  a great  deal  from  my  relation- 
ship with  these  artists.  Robert  I think  trusted 
me  more  than  anyone  who  was  dealing  his 
work.  When  decisions  were  made  about  ex- 
hibitions either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
it  was  Sam  Wagstaff,  Robert  Mapplethorpe, 
and  myself  who  sat  down  and  made  the 
decisions.  The  three  of  us  would  sit  down 
and  make  those  decisions.  So  I know  that 
when  I decided  to  make  this  change,  it 
bothered  him  a lot.  The  same  thing  happen- 
ed with  Witkin.  Joel  was  not  in  New  York. 
He  would  send  me  photographs.  I would  do 
whatever  I wanted.  I chose  what  was  to  be 
exhibited.  I chose  how  to  handle  the  publici- 
ty. He  was  very  successful.  I think  1 saw  his 
work  well,  as  1 think  I saw  Robert’s  very 
well.  So  when  I made  my  decision,  1 made 
enemies  with  a lot  of  my  very  close  friends. 

When  I was  trying  to  make  the  decision 
to  close  my  New  York  gallery,  I called  Pat 
Shultz  in  Provincetown.  1 told  her  I wanted 
to  lease  a small  gallery  space.  I needed  to 
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Dan  Larkin 


WELLFLEET 

The  Art  Gallery  Ibwn 

over  20  fine  art  and  craft  galleries 


Cell's  I^itchen  Gallery" 


BILL  BEHNKEN  • ALICE  BROCK  • JOHN  DOWD  • JOHN  GREGORY 
DAN  LARKIN  • WENDY  MARK  • KATHI  SMITH  • UKO  MORITA 


439  COMMERCIAL  STREET  / PROVINCETOWN  / (508)  487-3570 


EXHIBITING  ARTISTS: 

ROBERT  BAILEY 
BILL  MEAD 
SUSAN  LYMAN 
GARRY  MITCHELL 
JAMES  BALLA 
JAMES  HANSEN 
ANN  CHERNOW 
LESTER  JOHNSON 
JACQUELINE  HUMPHRIES 
IRENE  UPTON 
DYAN  REY 


UNIVERSAL 

FINE  OBJECTS 

Cattery 


424  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


OPEN  DAILY  12-4,  7 - 11  or 
BY  APPOINTMENT 


TEL:  (508)  487-4424 
FAX:  (508)  487-4743 


FINE  PRINTS: 

MILTON  AVERY 
ALEXANDER  CALDER 
ANN  CHERNOW 
PETERCODY 
JAMES  HANSEN 
LESTER  JOHNSON 
ELLSWORTH  KELLY 
KARL  KNATHS 
PIA  MACKENZIE 
ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
PABLO  PICASSO 
and  others 

MARK  BELL -POTTERY 
PICASSO  CERAMIC  EDITIONS 
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come  here  to  think,  but  I am  not  someone 
who  can  sit  on  a beach  for  two  months.  I 
love  what  I do  and  1 have  to  be  busy.  1 was 
going  to  do  a little  gallery  by  mixing  some 
photography  and  some  crafts.  The  photo- 
graphy wasn^t  successful,  but  the  crafts  were. 
1 got  a little  static  from  some  people  in  the 
area  who  said  1 wasn't  selling  art.  In  that 
area,  it  is  zoned  so  a gallery  must  sell  art. 
They  complained  that  I was  selling 
photography.  1 remember  this.  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  in  1982, 1 was  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Photography 
Art  Dealers.  We  were  concerned  that 
photography  not  just  be  a matter  of  vintage 
material,  like  stamp  collecting,  but  that  con- 
temporary photography  find  its  way  into 
the  galleries.  I said  to  one  individual,  who 
helps  run  our  town,  if  you  are  going  to 
challenge  me  about  whether  photography 
is  an  art,  we're  going  to  have  a free-for-all. 
1 showed  very  conservative  material.  I most- 
ly showed  Mapplethorpe's  flowers.  A hand- 
ful of  people  purchased  photography  from 
me  that  first  year. 

The  major  collector  was  Reggie  Cabral. 
It  bothered  me  that  this  kind  of  work  was 
not  very  saleable  to  many  people  in  Prov- 
incetown,  other  than  to  Reggie  Cabral.  The 
next  year  he  bought  half  of  everything  I 
brought  into  town.  He  was  the  first  person 
to  introduce  me  to  the  work  of  Jim  Peters. 
Before  I began  in  Provincetown,  the  only 
artist  here  whose  work  I knew  was  Paul 
Bowen.  In  fact  I gave  Bowen  his  first  show 
in  New  York  in  1983.  Mapplethorpe  had 
done  a series  of  fashion  shots,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  fill  the  entire  gallery.  Robert  lov- 
ed Paul's  work.  They  are  both  exquisitely 
interested  in  form.  At  that  time,  Paul's  work 
was  very  black  and  white  and  dealt  with 
a very  controlled  design.  It  was  a beautiful 
show. 

Provincetown  has  a history  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  amazing  variety  of 
art,  from  Hawthorne  to  Hofmann, 
through  the  abstract  expressionists, 
to  some  of  the  pop  artists  who  worked  here. 
It  is  odd  that  the  tradition  of  impressionism, 
the  strongest  tradition  we  have,  has  been 
relatively  ignored.  I made  a decision  to  build 
a gallery  of  artists  currently  working  in 
Provincetown  or,  in  some  cases,  of  artists 
who  worked  here  in  the  past.  I was  concern- 
ed to  build  a gallery  based  on  the  range  of 
art  available  here.  I wanted  this  gallery  to 
make  a difference,  not  just  make  money.  ■ 

Photo: 

“Lisa  with  Gun,"  1982,  Robert  Mapplethorpe. 
Private  collection. 


William  F.  Smitfi 


"Island  Girl,"  1989,  ebony,  13"  x 4"  x 5" 

WOOD  & STONE 
SCULPTURE 

P.O.  Box  234,  Provincetown.  MA  02657 
(508)  487-3911 


MAKESHIFT  SALON 

FINER  ARTS  

1990  SEASON 

EXPECT  THE  UNEXPECTED 
EXPECTED  ARE: 

COVERT 

DRISKEL 

FELIX 

FLASH 

FUSSELL 

GAVANN 

GIESE 

GORKII 

KATHY 

KREITMEIER 

LANDIS 

MUSSELMAN 

WORTZEL 

• 

CONTACT  PATRICK  CLARKE 
487-6530  • 487-3848 

UNION  SQUARE  • 234  COMMERCIAL  ST 


CAROLINE  THOMSON 


oils  • etchings  • drawings 


EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 
7 FREEMAN  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9162 
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Leonard  Bocour 

"Mister  Aqua-tec” 


LEONARD  BOCOUR,  the  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  synthetic  paint  for 
artists  in  America,  lives  in  a large  apart- 
ment on  Nev/  York’s  Upper  West  Side. 
Semi-retired  from  the  company  he 
founded,  Bocour  Artists  Colors,  he  is 
chatty,  relaxed,  and  expansive  as  he  sits 
comfortably  on  a couch  under  a large 
portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Philip 
Pearlstein,  one  of  the  many  artists  with 
whom  Bocour  traded  paints  for  paint- 
ings when  they  could  not  sell  their 
work.  Bocour’s  thick  hair  is  a glossy, 
almost  titanium  white,  which  he  brushes 


with  his  fingerstips  when  he  speaks. 
Paintings  surround  him.  They  crowd  the 
apartment,  spilling  into  the  long  hallway 
hung  floor  to  ceiling  with  a mosaic  of 
small  paintings,  displaying  themselves  in 
the  living  room,  and  elsewhere, 
including  one  room  in  which  he  has 
installed  storage  racks.  Numerous  other 
paintings  he  once  owned  have  since  been 
donated  to  small  museums  and  college 
art  centers  where  he  is  pleased  they  will 
be  seen  by  students. 


CHRISTOPHER  BUSA:  An  artist  told  me 
recendy  that  when  he  was  younger  no  artist 
in  his  right  mind  would  buy  paint  from  you. 
Because  you  gave  paint  away.  But  the  paint 
came  back  to  you  as  paintings. 

LEONARD  BOCOUR:  Some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  my  collecdon  were  gifts,  some  were 
purchased,  but  most  were  swaps. 

CB:  How  did  you  learn  to  make  paint? 

LB:  That  goes  back  to  when  1 was  17.  1 
met  Emil  Ganso.  He  was  a respected  painter 
and  a very  good  art  teacher.  He  invited  me 
to  draw  with  him.  The  drawing  played  a 
small  part.  Pretty  soon  1 was  sweeping 
floors,  stretching  canvas,  and  washing  his 
brushes.  He  ground  his  own  colors  on  a 
kitchen  table  in  a corner  of  his  studio.  He 
taught  me  how  to  do  it.  Pretty  soon  1 was 
making  paint  for  myself  and  some  of  my 
friends.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a 
professional  artist  would  go  to  a store  and 
buy  a tube  of  paint.  It  would  be  like  asking 
my  mother  to  buy  a can  of  soup. 

CB:  Tell  me  what  gave  you  lots  of  white 
hair. 

LB:  The  question  of  consistency  in  the 
same  damn  tube  of  paint.  What  one  painter 
thought  was  too  thin,  another  thought  was 
too  thick.  But  custom-made  paint  was  quite 
a chore.  Phil  Guston  once  asked  me  to  make 
him  a dozen  tubes  of  Ghremnitz  white,  that 
is,  lead  white.  His  advice  to  me  was  to  make 
it  so  that  his  palette  knife  would  bend  when 
pressed  to  the  paint.  1 made  the  paint  so  stiff 
that  1 had  difficulty  getting  it  into  tubes. 
Months  later,  when  1 met  him  again,  he  told 
me  the  paint  was  too  stiff. 
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LEONARD  BOCOUR  AT  HERBERT  KATZMAN’S  OPENING, 
TERRY  DINTENFASS  GALLERY,  APRIL  1989. 


CB:  When  you  began,  did  you  intend  to 
go  into  business? 

LB:  Calling  it  a business  was  a small  joke. 
The  idea  was  very  simple.  1 planned  to 
make  paint  for  three  days  and  paint  for  three 
days.  On  the  seventh  day  1 would  rest. 

CB:  You  started  Bocour  Colors  in  1932, 
ending  your  gentleman's  existence? 

LB:  Don't  ask  me  where  1 got  the  50 
bucks.  We  began  when  the  Depression  was 
in  full  swing,  a hell  of  a time  to  start  a 
business.  1 rented  a room  at  2 West  15th 
Street,  in  the  old  Van  Buren  mansion  that 
had  been  converted  to  light  manufacturing, 
except  for  the  top  floor,  a series  of  studios 
all  with  skylights.  There  was  no  skylight 
in  the  room  1 rented.  As  in  a large  closet, 
if  you  stretched  your  arms  you  could  touch 
both  walls.  The  rent  was  $15  a month, 
much  more  than  1 could  afford.  In  the  room 
there  was  a big  roll  top  desk.  1 struck  a deal 
with  the  landlord.  I would  take  the  place 
if  he  would  give  me  the  desk.  We  covered 
the  desk  with  a sheet  of  ground  glass.  With 
the  larger  surface,  we  figured  we  could  im- 
prove our  production  and  pay  the  rent.  Soon 
we  had  a line  of  paints  with  18  colors.  The 
first  labels  were  hcind  made.  When  we  mov- 
ed to  the  fifth  floor,  the  artists  with  studios 
there  didn't  have  far  to  go  to  get  their  paint. 
Joe  De  Martini,  Seymour  Fogel,  and  Irving 
Marantz  were  steady  customers.  Lots  of 
others  came  and  went. 

CB:  When  did  you  give  up  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  artist  and  decide  to  sell  paint 
to  the  artists? 

LB:  1 wrestled  with  myself  for  many  years. 


The  idea  of  becoming  a businessman  was 
most  repelling.  1 was  handicapped  by  the 
adolescent  idea  that  anyone  who  works 
merely  for  money  is  wasting  his  life.  The 
big  dream  of  all  artists  is  to  live,  sooner  or 
later,  from  the  sale  of  their  paintings.  This 
was  a bit  utopian.  1 was  poor,  all  my  friends 
were  poor.  1 knew  that  to  stay  alive  1 had 
to  sell  more  paint. 

CB:  How  would  you  describe  your 
marketing  philosophy? 

LB:  1 went  around  to  studios  with  a card- 
board valise  that  1 bought  at  Woolworth's, 
peddling  paint  like  Fuller  brushes.  After  1 
called  on  an  artist,  1 would  ask  him  for  the 
name  and  address  of  a friend.  In  time,  1 built 


up  quite  a list.  Bocour  Hand  Ground  Colors 
were  used  by  many  leading  artists.  A friend 
used  to  joke  that  we  were  an  army  with  no 
privates,  only  officers.  All  our  customers 
were  practically  famous— Leon  Kroll, 
Eugene  Speicher,  and  Alexander  Brook,  to 
name  just  a few.  All  chiefs,  no  Indians.  It 
took  time  to  build  up  a following  in  New 
York  City.  When  some  artists  moved  away, 
they  would  write  in  for  their  paints. 

CB:  How  did  the  artist  subsidy  with  the 
WPA  affect  your  business? 

LB:  The  $23.86  which  they  got  every 
week  made  them  feel  prosperous.  It  must 
have  spilled  over  to  me.  The  government 
supplied  the  artists  with  brushes,  paint,  can 
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vas,  even  models.  For  a while  1 was  on  a 
spccicd  project  making  paint  for  murals.  But, 
as  the  poet  said,  the  winds  of  war  were 
blowing,  and  soon  the  Project  ended.  Life 
magazine  commissioned  quite  a few  artists 
as  correspondents.  Some  went  in  on  lan- 
dings with  nothing  more  than  a sketch  pad 
and  a pencil.  After  the  war,  universities 
began  inviting  artists  to  teach  as  visiting  ar- 
tists. Many  lacked  academic  degrees. 
Gradually,  art  became  important  to  the 
university.  The  art  departments  expanded. 
When  BFAs  became  common,  the  MFA 
became  the  new  passport  for  a teaching  job. 
Teaching  became  the  main  source  of  in- 
come for  these  artists.  It  also  allowed  them 
free  time  to  paint.  Many  managed  to  have 
shows  in  New  York  galleries.  Yet  1 see 
wonderful  work  by  artists  at  various  univer- 
sities which  will  never  get  a hearing  in  New 
York,  simply  because  they  are  located  in  the 
midwest  or  southwest. 

CB:  Somehow  the  company  grew 
dramatically. 

LB:  The  Bellini  oil  paint  is  what  built 
Bocour  Colors.  We  pioneered  the  king-size 
tube  and  it  resulted  in  a great  rise  in  our 
business.  1 got  the  idea  for  this  big  tube  one 
day  when  I was  in  a drug  store.  On  the 
counter  were  three  tubes  of  Colgate 
toothpaste,  small,  medium,  and  large.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  that  the  best  buy  was 
the  large  tube.  In  my  head  the  electric  light 
bulb  went  on  and  off.  1 went  back  and 
spoke  to  my  partner.  We  had  big  tubes  for 
white  which  we  decided  to  fill  with  colors. 
We  had  boxes  for  these  tubes,  but  no  labels. 
We  made  do  with  Scotch  tape  and  the 
labels  from  the  studio  tubes.  We  filled  a big 
need.  You  see,  in  the  post-war  period,  scale 
had  changed.  Suddenly  artists  were  work- 
ing on  canvases  four  feet  by  eight  feet,  and 
many  artists  felt  it  was  necessary  to  paint 
with  very  thick  paint.  Nobody  bothered  to 
compete  with  us.  For  about  12  years  we 
had  the  market  to  ourselves,  and  we  took 
our  rightful  place  in  the  artist  color  field. 
When  our  competition  realized  there  was 
a market  for  large  tubes  of  oil  paint,  acrylics 
had  taken  the  place  of  oil.  In  a remarkably 
short  time  a vast  number  of  artists  had 
changed  from  oil  to  acrylic.  Not  only  did 
we  put  up  king-size  tubes  of  Aqua-Tec,  but 
jars  in  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons.  We  were 
supplying  artists  who  really  used  paint. 

CB:  Such  as  Jackson  Pollock,  for  example, 
who  gave  up  his  hardware  store  house  paint 
for  expensive  acrylics? 

LB:  I am  quoted  in  a new  biography, 


Jackson  Pollock:  An  Amencan  Saga,  without 
my  knowledge  and  erroneously,  as  saying 
that  1 turned  down  two  paintings  by 
Pollock  to  settle  a $400  paint  bill.  Pollock 
hated  rejection.  1 never  turned  him  down 
nor  anyone  else  who  needed  paint. 

CB:  Did  you  supply  Hans  Hofman? 

LB:  1 used  to  go  to  Hofmann’s  seminars 
in  Provincetown.  He  had  two  easels  with 
two  monitors.  After  Hofmann  gave  a criti- 
que, one  monitor  took  the  painting  off  and 
another  monitor  would  place  a new  paint- 
ing on  the  easel.  Students  came  from  all 
over  to  study  with  the  master.  His  main 
theme  was  that  there  must  be  a push  and 
pull  on  the  surface  —“Y ouVe  got  to  reel-ease 
zee  planes,”  he  said  with  his  thick  German 
accent.  He  was  a really  sweet,  nice  guy.  My 


*The  idea  of  becoming 
a businessman  was 
most  repelling. 

I was  handicapped  by  the 
adolescent  idea  that  anyone 
who  works  merely  for 
money  is  wasting  his  life.’* 


wife  and  1 would  meet  him  and  his  wife 
walking  down  Commercial  Street,  and  in- 
variably he  would  tell  me  how  much  he 
liked  our  Bellini  king-size  tube.  He  truly 
painted  with  thick  paint.  Recently  at  the 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  1 saw  some  small 
works  on  paper  that  he  did  around  25  years 
ago.  1 knew  it  was  my  paint.  Damn  it, 
those  colors  were  so  bright  and  wonderful. 

CB:  Can  you  explain  something  about  the 
process  of  manufacturing  paint? 

LB:  First,  no  one  in  the  business  makes 
pigment;  nor  do  we  make  empty  tubes  or 
linseed  oil  or  any  of  the  other  ingredients 
that  go  into  making  paint.  We  buy  all  of 
the  ingredients.  The  making  of  pigments  is 
a highly  specialized  industry.  Some  com- 
panies just  sell  earth  colors.  The  Titanium 
Company  of  America  simply  makes 
various  types  of  titanium.  Take  yellow 
ochre,  a popular  paint  which  is  on 
everybody’s  palette.  1 have  seen  at  least  24 


shades  of  yellow  ochre.  I’ve  seen  yellow 
ochres  that  are  very  pale,  ranging  all  the 
way  to  a light  raw  sienna.  No  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  make  yellow  ochre  light, 
yellow  ochre  deep,  yellow  ochre  warm, 
yellow  ochre  cool.  That  goes  for  every  col- 
or on  our  list.  In  picking  a pigment,  you 
want  a handsome  mass  tone  and  a strong 
tint.  To  find  out  if  we  had  a strong  tint,  we 
made  simple  tests.  We  had  a metal  plate  the 
size  of  a postcard.  It  had  two  holes,  one  the 
size  of  a dime  and  the  other  the  size  of  a 
half  dollar,  roughly  a 20%  ratio.  We’d  fill 
the  large  hole  with  titanium  and  the  small 
hole  with  color,  then  smack  it  out  on  the 
glass  until  thoroughly  mixed.  We  got  a 
reading  on  the  tint.  When  new  pigments 
were  submitted  to  us,  we  put  them  through 
the  same  test.  We  were  always  searching 
for  better  pigments.  The  same  ultramarine 
blue  could  have  a red  undertone  or  a green 
undertone.  You  have  got  to  pick  one,  which 
is  personal,  a matter  of  the  eye. 

CB:  You  had  no  training  as  a chemist. 

LB:  No,  but  I have  a high  regard  for  the 
laws  of  chemistry.  The  physics  of  color,  the 
refractive  indexes  and  the  measurement  of 
color  waves,  is  a fantastically  profound  sub- 
ject. I prefer  to  compare  pigment  to  people. 
Some  are  handsome,  some  are  not.  Some 
are  transparent,  some  are  opaque.  Some,  like 
burnt  sienna,  take  a lot  of  oil.  Some,  like 
Naples  yellow,  take  little  oil.  Each  pigment 
behaves  differently.  The  paint  had  to  be 
aged.  After  much  experimentation  we 
worked  out  formulas.  The  formula  was  a 
guide.  You  could  follow  the  formula  exact- 
ly, but  a batch  might  require  more  pigment 
or  more  oil.  It  required  adjustment.  Since 
Bocour  Colors  was  practically  a one-man 
operation,  I worked  with  the  guys  on  the 
mill.  Right  after  the  war  I trained  a wonder- 
ful paintmaker  who  was  semi-illiterate.  He 
could  barely  read  a formula.  We  called  him 
Bird  Eyes.  He  really  knew  how  to  make 
paint. 

CB:  Did  you  have  an  ambition  to  make 
the  best  artists  colors? 

LB:  That  was  the  whole  idea.  No  fillers, 
no  extenders.  I have  been  making  paint 
since  1932.  In  that  time  I learned  a lot.  Hike 
to  think  that  our  colors  have  that  extra  ingred- 
ient, a dedication  to  the  artist  and  his  needs. 

CB:  Did  you  have  your  colors  tested  by  ar- 
tists? Did  the  artists  tell  you  what  they 
wanted? 

LB:  No,  I was  the  judge  of  what  we 
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should  make.  We  made  it.  They  used  what 
we  made.  We  went  to  the  artists  and  tried 
to  sell  it  to  them.  But  when  an  artist  wanted 
something  special,  we  made  it.  When  Frank 
Stella  wanted  certain  mixtures,  we  made  it 
for  him  in  five  gallon  cans. 

CB:  Many  artists  gave  you  paintings  for 
paint,  rather  than  money. 

LB:  I was  very  sympathetic  to  the  artists. 
Paint  1 had.  Money  was  in  short  supply.  1 
tried  hard  to  sell  paintings  to  some  of  my 
so-called  rich  friends.  I remember  trying  to 
sell  a Rothko  drawing  for  $25,  but  1 had  no 
takers.  Mark  Rothko  was  one  of  my 
“scholarship  students.''  He  used  to  come 
around  panhandling  for  paint.  When  he 
didn't  have  a pot  to  pee  in,  he  told  me,  “I'd 
murder,  I'd  steal,  for  paint."  It  was  the 
plasma  that  kept  him  going.  Nobody  ever 
came  into  the  shop  and  was  turned  away. 
I always  enjoyed  visiting  an  artist's  studio 
to  pick  out  a painting.  Rothko  once  offered 
me  a big  painting,  which  I had  to  refuse 
because  it  was  too  big  for  my  wall.  I now 
have  two  Rothkos,  an  early  one  a la  Gorky, 
and  a later  one  more  like  himself. 

CB:  Did  Rothko  use  oil  or  acrylic  for  those 
big  canvases? 

LB:  At  first  he  used  oil.  After  all,  it  was  not 
until  1947  that  I made  the  first  acrylic,  a 
resin  that  was  miscible  with  oil  and  turpen- 
tine. We  called  it  Magna. 

CB:  A strange  name  for  the  first  synthetic 
resin  to  be  used  by  artists. 

LB:  We  called  it  Magna  because  it  was  so 
magnificent.  The  resistence  to  plastic  was 
enormous.  I was  searching  for  a name  for 
these  new  colors.  Imagine  what  genuine  silk 
stockings  are,  if  you  have  never  seen  them. 
You  have  to  wait  for  the  cocoon  to  spin. 
Nylon  is  made  in  a factory  and  imitates  silk. 
In  the  old  days,  any  artist  would  tell  you  that 
real  paint  is  ground  with  linseed  oil.  In  1941, 
one  day  before  the  war,  in  walks  some  ar- 
tist with  a jar  of  white  syrup.  I said,  “What's 
that?"  He  told  me  it  was  an  acrylic.  I had 
never  heard  the  word  before.  It  was  like  a 
word  in  Greek.  Very  scientifically  he  told 
me  that  it  was  swell  stuff,  lb  me,  it  looked 
like  thick  white  honey.  He  said,  “Let's  make 
some  white."  We  put  some  titanium  white 
on  a table.  We  mulled  it  around.  What  real- 
ly got  me  what  how  white  it  was.  Beside 
the  acrylic  white,  the  oil  white  was  quite 
yellow.  I don't  care  what  anybody  tells  you, 
linseed  oil  is  going  to  yellow.  Widi  oil  paint, 
the  idea  is  to  get  an  oil  that  will  yellow  least 


over  the  longest  time.  We  had  this  very 
white  paint  which  also  dried  very  fast.  It 
looked  to  me  that  it  had  great  possibilities. 
I did  some  research  into  these  synthetics  and 
discovered  that  a prime  source  was  a com- 
pany called  Rohm  and  Haas.  I made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  and  met  the 
director  of  their  research  and  development. 
He  was  very  sympathetic. 

CB:  Rohm  and  Hass  did  not  make  paint, 
did  they? 

LB:  No,  just  the  emulsions,  the  resins. 
They  had  been  developed  by  a Dr.  Haas 
who  emigrated  to  the  States  before  World 
War  I.  A young  chemist  was  assigned  to 
help  me.  Since  we  were  all  oil-trained,  I 
wanted  a resin  that  would  be  miscible  with 
oil.  I did  not  want  a resin  that  would  require 
special  training  in  its  use.  It 
took  quite  a while  to  for- 
mulate 36  colors.  By  1947 
we  were  ready  to  go.  An  ar- 
tist would  ask  what  Magna 
was.  I would  answer  that  it 
was  an  acrylic.  They  would 
ask  what  an  acrylic  was,  and 
I would  tell  them  it  was  a 
synthetic  resin.  There  was 
an  odious  overtone  to  the 
word  synthetic.  The  artists 
told  me,  “I  don't  go  for  this 
synthetic  shit.  I like  oil."  Yet 
is  a beautiful  paint,  with  uni- 
que qualities.  To  call  it  a fast- 
drying oil  is  a bit  misleading. 

Tb  get  a full  sense  of  its 
potential,  you  have  to  try  it. 

Like  wine,  you  have  to  taste 
it  to  know  the  flavor.  The 
avant-garde  guys  latched 
onto  it.  Rothko,  Pollock, 

Frankenthaler,  Stella,  and 
many  others,  used  it.  I don't 
mind  telling  you  that  Mor- 
ris Louis  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  an  oil  painter. 

When  he  discovered  Magna,  he  took  off  like 
a rocket,  and  in  a short  life  span  he  produc- 
ed hundreds  of  magnificent  paintings.  He, 
Ken  Noland  and  Helen  Frankenthaler 
created  the  color  field  school  of  painting. 

CB:  Can  you  describe  the  difference  bet- 
ween Magna  and  Aqua4ec,  the  water-based 
paint  you  developed? 

LB:  Magna  is  an  acrylic  resin  which  is 
miscible  with  oil  paint.  It  may  be  thinned 
with  mineral  spirits,  turpentine,  and  linseed 
oil.  Aqua-tec  is  an  acrylic  polymer  emulsion 
which  is  miscible  with  water.  Magna  was 


very  popular  among  a select  few  artists. 
When  we  came  out  with  Aqua^c  in  1962, 
it  cut  into  our  Magna  sales.  AquaTec  was 
easy  to  use;  it  can  be  used  on  any  paintable 
surface,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  wash 
brushes  in  warm  water.  Now,  when  you 
hear  the  word  emulsion,  you  know  that 
water  is  involved.  Some  of  my  artist  friends 
suggested  to  me  that  I make  an  acrylic  emul- 
sion with  the  viscosity  of  toothpaste  or  cold 
cream. 

CB:  Of  course,  you  did  precisely  that. 

LB:  Yes,  our  Magna  and  oil  business  drop- 
ped, but  Aqua-Tec  took  up  the  slack.  It 
represented  about  80%  of  our  business.  Way 
back  then,  the  word  acrylic  puzzled  many 
artists  and  students,  so  1 was  invited  to  give 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Over  the  many 


Portrait  of  Leonard  Bocour 
by  Philip  Pearlstein 


years  that  I spent  doing  this  I must  have 
been  in  every  art  school  and  university  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  But  I was  a 
one-man  band.  I made  the  paint,  I sold  the 
paint,  I went  around  lecturing  about  paint, 
painters,  and  painting.  After  1945  the 
abstract  expressionists  were  in  the  ascenden- 
cy. Everything  was  two  dimensional.  Then 
there  was  a subtle  shift.  By  1975  you  could 
work  with  the  figure,  you  could  work 
abstractly.  It's  a wide  beautiful  world  which 
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the  critics  call  a pluralism. 

CB:  Did  you  wish  the  company  to  stay 
small  and  intimate? 

LB:  Hell,  no.  1 tried  to  sell  as  much  paint 
as  1 could.  1 didn't  try  to  keep  it  small.  It 
was  small  enough.  We  are  still  modest,  yet 
international.  We  introduced  acrylics  to 
Europe,  another  great  adventure.  A few 
years  after  we  started  to  make  Aqua?Iec,  1 
got  a letter  from  a company  in  Munich, 
West  Germany  — “Dear  Mr.  Bocour:  I 
understand  you  make  the  finest  acrylic 
paints  in  America.  I would  be  pleased  to  be 
your  representative  in  15  European  coun- 
tries. 1 am  prepared  to  place  a $10,000  order 
for  a 10-year  exclusive  agreement."  I 
thought,  this  is  manna  from  heaven.  My 
lawyer,  also  my  dear  friend,  tried  to  protect 
me  from  my  good  fortune.  Lawyers  have  a 
way  of  protecting  you  into  the  grave.  My 
business  in  Europe  amounted  to  less  than 
$500  every  two  years,  usually  from  friends 
who  were  in  some  remote  part  of  Greece 
or  Spain,  painting.  Finally  1 struck  a deal 
with  the  Vangerow  Gompany  in  Munich. 
They  are  still  my  exclusive  distributor  for 
those  same  15  countries.  1 remember  that 
when  I visited  in  1972,  young  Vangerow 
asked  me  where  1 planned  to  visit  after  1 left 
Munich.  He  didn't  use  the  expression,  P.R., 
but  he  suggested  that  I visit  our  clients  when 
1 got  to  Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  and  the  south 
of  France.  In  Paris  we  had  three  dealers.  My 
wife,  who  speaks  French,  would  introduce 
me  as  Mr.  Bocour.  In  front  of  us  would  be 
a rack  of  Aqua^c.  When  I saw  that  the 
name  Bocour  didn't  mean  anything,  I would 
point  to  the  rack  and  say  that  1 was  Mr. 
Aqua^c.  Now  they  would  be  friendly.  In 
Mougin,  near  Gannes,  there  was  a dealer 
with  a little  store  called  The  Palette  of 
Rubens.  Monsieur  Godtrois  didn't  speak  a 
word  of  English.  He  spoke  to  my  wife  in 
French,  and  all  I heard  was  Picasso!  Picasso! 
Apparently  some  friends  of  the  master  came 
in  to  buy  him  a present.  M.  Godtrois  recom- 
mended these  new  acrylics  from  America. 
They  bought  a supply,  and  thereafter,  every 
two  weeks,  Madame  Picasso  was  in  for 
refills.  I was  floating. 

CB:  Did  you  meet  Picasso? 

LB:  No,  but  I had  friends  who  knew  his 
secretary.  They  tried  to  arrange  a meeting 
for  me,  but  Picasso  at  that  time  was  over 
85.  The  secretary  explained  that  he  only 
socializes  with  his  old  friends.  The  next  day 
my  wife  and  I drove  over  to  Nice  to  visit 
another  dealer,  M.  Franko,  who  spoke 
English.  I told  him  the  story  that  M.  God- 


trois told  me.  “That  M.  Godtrois  is  such  a 
braggart!  Madame  Picasso  shops  her  for  the 
Aqua-Tec!"  When  I got  back  home  to  New 
York,  I made  a beeline  for  the  Saidenberg 
Gallery  to  see  some  of  Picasso's  work.  I 
swear  to  God,  I could  identify  certain 
colors— cadmium  orange,  cerulean  blue. 
Picasso  used  our  paint  all  right. 

CB:  Although  you  sold  Bocour  Golors  in 
1982,  you  remain  its  titular  president. 

LB:  I hated  to  sell  it  but  I was  getting  on 
and  there  was  no  one  to  take  over.  I had  a 
dream  of  selling  my  business  to  the 
employees.  But  on  advice  of  counsel  a deal 
could  not  be  worked  out.  Over  the  years, 
1 have  had  many  proposals  from  others 
wooing  me  to  sell  the  business.  I was  never 
ready  for  that  marriage.  But  when  1 got  a 
call  from  the  Zipatone  Gompany  in 
Ghicago,  I was  the  reluctant  groom.  They 
made  me  a deal  that  1 couldn't  refuse,  and 
from  the  beginning  I have  enjoyed  our  rela- 
tionship. They  are  a great  company  to  be 
associated  with.  The  one  thing  I had  regrets 
about  was  that  they  moved  the  entire  opera- 
tion to  Ghicago.  I remain  in  New  York  as 
president  and  consultant. 

CB:  What  are  your  feelings  about  the 
many  fine  artists  you  knew  who  are  now 
fading  from  memory? 

LB:  Nobody  tells  you  to  be  a professional 
painter.  Either  you  have  a tremendous  urge 
to  paint,  or  you  don't.  My  old  teacher,  Emil 
Ganso,  told  me,  “Don't  do  it  unless  you 
have  to."  The  force  cannot  be  stopped.  As 
for  those  fellows  who  were  big  stars  30  or 
50  years  ago,  no  one  now  knows  of  them. 
Some  manage  to  be  mentioned  in  the  art 
history  books  on  contemporary  art,  but 
many  have  faded  into  obscurity.  This  rejec- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  their  art.  It  is 
a consequence  of  what's  in  vogue. 

CB:  Is  there  a postscript  to  this  story? 

LB:  My  advice  for  artists  is  not  to  grand- 
stand. If  you  get  caught  up  in  a fad,  you  are 
going  to  be  caught  with  your  pants  down. 

CB:  Of  the  hundreds  of  artists  to  whom 
you  supplied  paint  when  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  it,  some  got  by  and  some  got 
fame  and  fortune.  If  you  no  longer  have 
paint  to  give  to  others,  do  you  still  use  it 
yourself? 

LB:  As  for  myself,  I still  do  some  paint- 
ing. ■ 


PROVINCETOWN 
ART  ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM  SCHOOL 


in  the  tradition  of 
artist-run  schools 

Painting  • Sculpture 
Printmaking 

460  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


STUDIO  SHOP 

ART  SUPPUES 
& FRAMING 

441  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-9119 


Save  Money  on  Your  Taxes 

SMALL  TOWN 
$ 

YEAR  ROUND  TAX 
PREPARATION  SERVICE 

Wendy  Kinkaid  & Elizabeth  Wood 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4646 
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iReal  iEfitate 


Wellfleet  Beachfront 

Architect  Designed  Contemporary 


Great  beach-front  home  with  panoramic 
views  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  $750,000. 


Briar  Lane.  P.O.Box  9.  Wellfleet.  MA  02667 
(508)  349-3666 


SNOW  REALTY 


WEEKDAYS 
508  -487  -4880 


INVEST  WITH 

PROVINCETOWN'S  OLDEST 
REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


THOMAS  D.  BROWN 


ASSOC.,  INC.  m REAL  ESTATE 


Serving  the 
Outer  Cape 
for 

Thirty  Years 


Route  6,  Box  524 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-6771 


Route  6,  Box  AA 
Truro,  MA  02666 
(508)  349-2734 
(508)  487-3292 


TRURO  NATIONAL  SEASHORE  VIEWS 

Large  tri-level  8 room  contemporary, 
inground  pool,  green  house  kitchen, 
Jacuzzi,  private,  plus  lots  of  extras. 
$379,000. 


□ I 


MiSJ 


I j Duarte  / Downey 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  INC. 

TRURO  CENTER,  MA  02666 
(508)  349-7588 


Sound  Direcbon  in  Real  Estate 

THE  OLD  BOOKSTORE  BARN  AND 
ANTIQUE  CAPE,  EASTHAM 


Wonderful  antique  Cape  with  wide  plank  floors, 
exposed  beams,  three  bedrooms  plus  in-law 
apartment  with  2 bedrooms.  Located  on  well- 
traveled  main  road,  this  property  is  a great  com- 
bination of  home  and  business.  Beautiful  mature 
plantings,  flowering  trees,  grape  vines  and 
raspberry  patch.  Barn  has  been  used  as  an 
antique  shop  and  bookshop. 

$165.00  MLS  Exclusive. 


REAL  • ESTATE 


Box  1205  195  Cranberry  Highway 

Main  St..  Wfellfleet  Orleans,  Mass. 

349-1717  240-0022 


SPECIALIZING  IN 
FINE  PROVINCETOWN 
PROPERTIES 


SALES  • PRIVATE  HOMES 
CONDOMINIUMS 
BUSINESS  & INCOME  PROPERTIES 


Summer  Rentals— by  the  week,  month  & season 
. . . and  Truro  too! 

ATlAflTIC 
DAV  ^ 

AEAl  ESTATE 

Alan  J.  Wagg  and  Gregg  Russo,  Realtors 

166  Commercial  St.  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(508)  487-2430 
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The  State 
of  the 

Real  Estate  Market 
on  the  Lower  Cape 

by  David  M.  Colburn  III 


When  real  estate  prices  were 
skyrocketing  in  the  mid-eighties 
and  properties  were  being  snap- 
ped up  by  buyers  at  a dizzying  pace,  it  may 
have  seemed  that  the  boom  would  go  on 
forever.  Things  are  different  now 
The  term  ^'buyer^s  market”  is  perhaps  the 
expression  most  often  used  to  described 
what  is  happening  now  in  real  estate  on  the 
Lower  Cape.  The  fact  is  that  would-be 
sellers  by  far  outnumber  actual  buyers,  and 
the  buyers  are  bidding  the  prices  down. 

Nevertheless,  life  goes  on  for  the  area's 
real  estate  brokers.  The  market  may  be  slow 
in  comparison  to  the  '80s,  but  it  is  not  dead. 

“1  am  not  alarmed  at  the  current  market,'' 
said  Pat  Shultz,  one  of  Provincetown's  top 
brokers.  “1  was  alarmed  when  prices  were 
going  crazy  in  the  '80s.  What  we  have  now 
is  a normal  market.'' 

Alan  Wagg  of  Atlantic  Bay  Real  Estate 
echoed  that  sentiment,  adding  that  the 
market  in  Provincetown  actually  continues 
to  be  strong  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
Lower  Cape  from  Orleans  on  down.  ''Peo- 
ple want  to  buy  in  Provincetown,''  he  said. 
Despite  the  relatively  slow  market,  the 
town's  lure  still  functions. 

Joseph  Taves  of  Taves  Realty  (and  owner 
of  a C.P.A.  firm  in  Provincetown)  was 
another  broker  who  was  upbeat  about  the 
market.  "I  think  the  market  is  good,''  he 
said.  He  was  putting  together  some  deals 
and  expected  that  deals  would  continue  to 
be  there  to  put  together.  "Provincetown  still 
has  that  'special  touch,'  which  it  hasn't 
lost,”  he  said.  "People  want  it.” 

Despite  the  consensus  that  things  are  not 
really  that  bad,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  market  is  going  through  a period 
of  "stabilization.”  There  continue  to  be 
foreclosure  notices  in  every  issue  of  the 


newspapers.  Ms.  Shultz  estimated  that  it 
would  take  till  slightly  past  the  end  of  this 
year  for  all  the  foreclosures  and  bank  sales 
to  work  themselves  through  the  market.  At 
that  point,  she  said,  the  market  should 
stabilize,  and  prices  should  resume  a nor- 
mal appreciation  of  four  to  eight  per  cent 
per  year. 

Her  assessment  was  gloomier  than  most. 
Mr.  Taves  guessed  that  the  market  may 
have  bottomed  out  already,  and  thought  it 
could  soon  be  on  the 
upswing. 

Recent  statistics  for 
Provincetown  indica- 
ted that  there  has  in- 
deed been  some  activi- 
ty in  the  market.  One 
hundred  sixty-seven 
real  estate  transations 
occurred  between  Oc- 
tober 1988  and  Sept- 
ember 1989.  Their 
total  value  was  $29.4 
million.  By  December, 
according  to  separate 
monthly  lists  of  trans- 
actions, sales  appeared 
to  be  accelerating. 

"Bank  rates  are  still 
within  means,  not 
outrageous,”  said  Mr.  Wagg.  He  said  that 
what  is  selling  the  most  are  low-priced  con- 
dominiums, waterfront  properties  and 
single -family  homes  that  have  been  reduc- 
ed in  price. 

Things  are  a little  different  in  Truro,  as 
Mr.  Wagg  hinted.  Tom  Brown,  who  has 
offices  in  Truro  and  Wellfleet,  said  the 
market  is  "as  slow  as  it's  ever  been.”  Still, 
he  said,  his  Truro  office  has  three  brokers, 
and  they  are  all  making  a living.  But  his 


Wellfleet  office  is  down  to  just  him  and  his 
wife,  Betsey,  and  they  have  most  of  their 
office  space  there  up  for  rent. 

While  in  Provincetown  the  glut  on 
the  market  is  represented  most- 
ly by  condominiums,  in  Truro 
it  is  subdivided  lots.  Near  the  end  of  1986, 
Mr.  Brown  had  only  three  lots  left  in  his 
inventory  of  listings.  Then  there  was  a big 
rush  to  subdivide  land.  Simultaneously,  the 
buying  was  taper- 
ing off.  Now,  he 
says,  he  has  "about 
100”  lots  for  sale  in 
Truro.  Not  many 
are  selling,  but 
recently,  some 
owners  have  been 
forced  to  sell  at 
reduced  prices  due 
to  financial  pres- 
sures. "Some  have 
sold  in  the  50s,”  he 
said,  a big  reduction 
when  you  consider 
that  the  average  lot 
was  listed  close  to 
or  in  the  $100,000 
range  a couple  of 
years  ago.  Recent- 
ly, too,  a subdivision  of  lots  was  auctioned 
off  to  satisfy  bank  demands. 

Provincetown  also  has  had  its  share  of 
foreclosures  and  bank  sales.  Last  yecir  a large 
complex  of  new  condominiums  was  taken 
over  by  the  mortgaging  bank  and  sold  off 
below  market  rates.  The  units  sold  quickly 
at  the  reduced  prices,  whereas  before  only 
one  or  two  had  sold.  But  of  course,  there 
is  no  profit  in  selling  condominiums  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  build  them. 


'I  am  not  alarmed  at  the 
current  market,  " said  real 
estate  broker  Pat  Shultz. 
"1  was  alarmed  when 
the  prices  were  going 
crazy  in  the  '80s. 
What  we  have  now  is  a 
normal  market.  " 
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WELLFLEET  Real  Estate 


It’s  a buyer’s  market  in  this  rare  and  precious  area 
known  as  the  Lower  Cape.  For  example: 

3 bedroom,  2 bath,  saltbox  contemporary  on  .6  acre,  2 years  old:  $184,900 
1.3  acre  homesite  in  Cobb  Farm,  100  yards  to  private  beach:  $129,500 
Spacious  5 bedroom,  2 bath,  contemporary  ranch  in  Indian  Neck  area:  $198,000 
Water  views  in  village  center;  3 bedroom,  2 bath  Cape  with  sunroom,  dining  room,  breezeway  and  2-car  garage:  $215,000. 

Marsh  view  homesite  of  Vi  acre:  $55,000 

WELLFLEET  REAL  ESTATE 

Briar  Lane,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667  • 349-3911  • Bob  Lesser,  Principal 


Going 

somewhere? 


Charter  Tours  d?  Cruise  Vacations 
Hotel  Car  Rental  d2  Rail  Reservations  Airline  Reservations  d2  Ticketing 


145  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  OZ657 
(508)  487-Z99Z 


S64  Ashford  Avenue 
Dobbs  Ferry,  Ny  105ZZ 
(914)  698-7900 


BY&D&Si 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc 

Serving  all  your  insurance  needs 
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The  mad  condominiumization  of  the  '80s 
was  perhaps  a hoola-hoop  type  of  craze^ 
though  on  a larger  scale  than  the  old  plastic 
hoop.  Provincetown  was  badly  overbuilt 
with  condominiums— more  so  than  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Cape,  according  to  Mr.  laves. 
Some^  such  as  those  on  the  waterfront^  will 
always  have  a market,  he  said.  But  there  are 
some  that  are  not  of  good  construction  or 
are  unattractive,  and  they  may  not  sell  for 
a long  time. 

One  of  the  projects  mentioned  by 
Mr.  laves  as  being  of  good  con- 
struction and  which  he  thought 
would  make  it  in  the  long  run  was  Seashore 
Park  Tbwnhouses  on  Race  Road.  Built  by 
Provincetown  residents  Marc  Thomis  and 
Eldred  Mowery,  it  has  struggled  through  the 
past  couple  of  years.  They've  stuck  it  out 
because  they  live  here,  Mr.  Thomis  said. 
Many  out-of-town  developers  have  cut  their 
losses  and  left. 

“Originally,  we  couldn't  build  them  fast 
enough,"  he  said.  They  started  in  1986,  built 
one  duplex  and  sold  it,  built  another  and 
sold  it.  Things  were  going  so  well  that  they 
decided  to  build  eight  units  at  once.  Then 
sales  came  to  a virtual  standstill.  He  said 
sales  were  particularly  dead  in  1989,  but 
seem  to  be  better  so  far  in  1990. 

“We  haven't  done  all  that  well,"  Mr. 
Thomis  explained.  “Paying  interest  has 
taken  up  the  profits.  Maybe  we'll  break  even 
this  year."  He  admitted  he  had  to  go  back 
to  lobstering  last  winter  to  make  ends  meet. 
He  and  Mr.  Mowery  have  been  doing  all  the 
work  on  the  project  themselves  rather  than 
hire  anyone. 

“My  theory  is,  it's  Reaganomics,"  he  said. 
“We  are  paying  for  it  now.  We  used  money 
we  are  paying  for  now." 

But  he  expressed  confidence  that  things 
would  turn  out  well.  “We  have  a lot  of 
families  here,"  he  said.  “Mostly  year-round 
people,  and  a lot  of  kids.  1 think  things  will 
be  OK  in  the  long  run.  There  are  not  many 
more  places  left  to  build  on  in  town,  and 
people  have  to  have  a place  to  live." 

The  partners  still  have  permits  to  build 
more  units,  and  they  plan  to  do  so  after  their 
current  inventory  is  sold.  But  from  now  on, 
said  Mr.  Thomis,  they  will  build  only  one 
duplex  at  a time. 

According  to  Ms.  Shultz,  one  of  the 
things  that  occurred  during  the 
'80s,  contributing  to  the  mad  price 
appreciation,  was  that  the  tradiitonal 
measure  of  the  value  of  a commercial  pro- 
perty was  set  aside.  Before  the  boom,  the 
value  of  a property  was  judged  to  be  four 
to  five  times  its  annual  gross  income.  At  that 


George  D.  Bryant 

473  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA 
(508)  487-0657 

Building  Surveys 
and 

Inspections 

• 

Architectural 
Testing 
and  Design 

"You  buy  what  you  inspect  and 
not  what  you  expect'.' 

PROVIDING  IMPARTIAL  APPRAISALS 

THE  PIONEER  INSPECTION  SERVICE  ON  THE  CAPE 
Principal:  B.  Arch,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tfechnology 


* ‘Please  patronize  the  arts” 


Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 


Fireside  Insurance 
Agency  Inc.  (CK 


Box  427 
#10  Shank  Painter  Common 
Shank  Painter  Road 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 


Tel.  508-487-9044 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 


PAT  SHULTZ 
LENORE  ROSS 
HAZEL  WARNER 
SUSAN  J.  DAVIS 

406  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9550 
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David,  Marilyn,  Paul 
and  David  III,  Brokers 
Peter  J.,  Associate 

Please  consult  us  for 
all  your  real  estate  needs 


QWIDM. 

COBURN 

REALESim: 


491  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN 

1508)487-0055 
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JOHN  E.  MEDEIROS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


• Accounting  and  Tax  Services 
• Management  Advisory  Service 
• Tax  Planning 


Post  Office  Box  641, 

20  Province  Rd. 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts 

(508)  487-1020 


OMflectric 

Commonwealth  Electric 
Company 
Bog  Hollow  Road 
Orleans,  MA 


1-800-642-7030 


HARRIET  J.  HOBBS 

Attorney  At  Law 


HOBBS  & BENNETT 

3 Freeman  Street 

Provincetown,  Massachusetts  02657 
(508)  487-4000 
FAX  (508)  487-2III 


Of  Counsel; 

JOHN  E.  BENNETT 
JANE  E.  FARRISSEY,  LL.M. 


LAWSON,  WEITZEN  & BANKERT 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 

GENERAL  PRACTICE 

Serving  the  Cape  for  Over  2 1 Years 

Intellectual  Property  • Museum  and  Art  Law  • Franchising 
Trade  Practices  Law  • Civil  & Criminal  • Divorce 
Family  Law  • Real  Estate  • Business 
Personal  Injury  • Medical  Malpractice 


NEW  LOCATION: 

R.R.  2.  Route  6 • Wellfleet,  MA  02667 


(508)  349-6I00 


EVAN  T.  LAWSON 
PAMELA  B.  BANKERT 
WILLIAM  F.  COYNE,  JR. 
MARK  B.  LYONS 


RICHARD  B.  WEITZEN 
L.  SETH  STADFELD 
JOSEPH  FRIEDMAN 
JILL  M.  AUBIN 


BOSTON 

LAWSON  & WEITZEN 

425  Summer  St.,  Boston,  MA  022I0 

(6I7)  439-4990 


NORTH  SHORE 

LAWSON,  WEITZEN  & LYONS 
220  Broadway,  Lynnfield,  MA  0I940 
(6I7)  58I-8005 
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price,  one  could  make  the  mortgage 
payments,  care  for  the  building^s  main- 
tenance, and  set  aside  for  future  major  costs. 

When  such  properties  began  to  be  con- 
verted to  condominiums,  that  standard  of 
value  no  longer  seemed  to  apply.  One  could 
buy  a five-unit  building  for  $200,000,  con- 
vert it  to  condominiums  and  sell  them  for 
$65,000  each,  thus  mtiking  a good  profit. 
If  the  building’s  gross,  before  conversion, 
was  only  $20,000,  that  was  not  really  rele- 
vant. The  building  would  be  valued  at  only 
$100,000  by  the  old  measure,  but  if  the  con- 
dos sold  at  a profit,  who  cared? 

That  was  fine  until  the  condos  stopped 
selling. 

Mr.  laves  told  of  searching  for  a guest 
house  for  a client  and  finding  that  the  ask- 
ing prices  for  most  of  them  were  far  more 
than  their  gross  incomes  warranted.  Their 
prices,  in  fact,  were  averaging  ten  times  their 
gross  rather  than  the  traditional  five.  “At  that 
rate,  you  couldn’t  even  make  the  interest  on 
the  morgage,”  he  explained. 

Another  reason  for  the  sluggishness  of  the 
market,  according  to  Mr.  laves,  is  that  the 
banks  have  become  very  conservative. 
Federal  regulators  are  looking  over  the 
banks’  shoulders,  directing  them  to  reclassify 
more  loans  as  non-performing.  As  a result, 
it  is  much  harder  to  get  financing  for  a pur- 
chase than  it  was  a few  years  ago.  Also, 
“they’ve  eliminated  risk  loans  and  character 
loans,”  he  said.  “That’s  two  categories  of 
loans  that  don’t  exist  anymore.” 

For  commercial  loans,  the  banks  are  look- 
ing for  a much  stronger  debt-to-equity  posi- 
tion than  they  usually  do.  One  now  needs 
so  much  cash  to  buy  a commercial  proper- 
ty, Mr.  laves  said,  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Those  demands,  plus  the  misalign- 
ment of  prices  on  many  properties,  equals 
very  few  sales  of  commercial  properties. 

Ms.  Shultz  is  finding  that  the  current 
market  contains  a goodly  number  of 
“raiders  loaded  with  cash.”  They  are  ready 
to  close  quickly,  and  they  are  looking  for 
bargains.  That  helps  to  bid  prices  down  in 
the  general  market. 

She  gave  recent  examples  of  sales  versus 
listing  prices.  One  home  that  was  listed  for 
$169,000  sold  for  $140,000.  Another  listed 
at  $139,000  sold  for  $119,000.  Recently  a 
house  sold  below  its  assessed  value. 

But  one  man’s  disaster  is  another  man’s 
opportunity.  The  Cod  Times  recently 
quoted  a national  investment  advisor  who 
advocated  distressed  New  England  real 
estate  as  a good  investment  opportunity. 
Some  of  it  can  be  had  cheaply,  he  said,  and 
there  is  inherent  value  there;  the  region  is 
not  going  to  fold  up. 

The  brokers  and  developers  interviewed 


uniformly  looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  They  all  felt  that  once  the  cur- 
rent stabilization  process  is  completed,  the 
market  will  return  to  normal.  Province- 
town’s  future  looked  especially  good,  they 
felt,  because  almost  aU  the  buildable  land  has 
already  been  used  up.  That  can  only  mean 
price  appreciation  in  the  long  run,  due  to  the 
simple  supply-and-demand  equation.  “They 
ain’t  makin’  any  more  of  it,”  one  quoted  the 
old  saying  about  land.  That  is  particularly 
true  at  the  end  of  the  Cape— land’s  end.  ■ 

David  M.  Colburn  111,  a former  real  estate 
broker  and  accountant  in  Provincetown,  is 
a freelance  writer  living  in  Dennis. 


Krueger  Associates  Inc. 
• 

Architecture 
Landscape  Architecture 
Renovation  / Restoration 
Interior  Design 
Site  Planning 


Paul  H.  Krueger  AIA,  ASLA 

• 

Truro 

(508)  349-9764 

• 

Cambridge 
(617)  491-8200 


More  than  just  a pretty  vase 
ARCHITECTURE  + INTERIORS 


Available  at  better  newsstands, 

or  call  617-391-2466 
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If  you  want  to  know  the  fastest  way 
to  the  Cape,  ask  a native. 


Ever  see  a seagull  stuck  in  traffic?  Now,  you  too  can 
fly  from  Boston  to  Provincetown  in  20  minutes  on 
Cape  Cod's  Commuter  Airline. 


@ CapeAir 


Cape  Cods  Commuter  Airline 


-800-352-0714 


(508)  771-6944 


♦ ELLEn  ♦ H/RRIS  ♦ Q/LLERV 
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The  Architect's  Eye: 

"A  Town  on  the  Cape 
like  a fish-head  in  shape  ' 

by  John  Rogers 


MAP  showing  the  island  nature  of  the 
site  of  Provincetown.  As  seen  from  the 
Monument,  it  is  surrounded  by  salt 
water  through  352  of  its  360  degrees.  A 
long  causeway  is  the  only  approach  by 
car.  Hatched  area  is  National  Park.  The 
town  is  confined  to  the  narrow  strip 
along  the  beach,  in  a little  world  of  its 
own.  Anatomy  is  a good  term  to  keep 
in  mind  when  thinking  about  the  form 
of  this  community.  The  cartoon  of  the 
street  plan  is  a fish  skeleton;  one  long 
central  spine  following  the  curve  of  the 
beach,  out  of  which  the  sidestreets  poke 
their  small  ribs. 


John  Rogers,  a retired  architect  living 
in  Truro,  is  also  a painter. 


Top  left; 

Narrow  interior  cross  street  illustrating  an 
outdoor  room. 

Top  right; 

Example  of  the  small,  random,  accidental 
wooden  buildings  found  in  Provincetown. 

Far  right; 

Example  of  the  visual  connection  between  the 
main  street  and  the  harbor. 

Right: 

View  along  a typical  narrow  cross  street  with 
a surprise  vista  of  the  harbor. 
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A 

WALKING 

FOOL 


by  Susan  V.  Seligson 

photographs  by  Khrlstine  Hopkins 


I can  walk  happi- 
ly in  the  din  of 
midtown  or  an 
Adirondack  trail  or 
anyplace  1 happen  to 
be  But  Provincetown 
is  the  reference  point, 
the  landscape  that 
changed  my  life  and 
thus  inspires  a deep 
loyalty.  1 once  feared 
that  my  daily  in- 
timacy with  every 
windswept  comer  of 
this  barrier  spit 
would  ruin  me  for 
anyplace  else.  The 
opposite  has  proven 
to  be  true;  all  places 
have  become,  some- 
how, more  resonant. 

On  a recent  visit  to  New  York,  while  my  hosts  slept,  1 slipped 
out  for  a taste  of  the  morniing.  Just  outside,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
loomed  like  Oz,  drawing  the  traffic  with  regal  magnetism.  “How 
do  I get  on  the  footpath?”  1 asked  a cop  with  Ray  Bolger  eyes, 
who  flashed  a smile  and  pointed  the  way. 

Soon  1 fell  into  place  in  the  parade  of  sturdy  foot  commuters 
and  the  carefully  groomed  women  of  Wall  Street,  their  sweat  socks 
and  nylons  colliding  on  legs  sculpted,  no  doubt,  in  the  most  for- 
midable of  health  clubs.  My  own  assets  and  liabilities  lost  under 
oversize  sweatshirt  and  jeans,  my  arms  free  and  pockets  empty, 
1 gave  myself  over  to  the  sublime  contours  of  the  bridge  itself. 
Sanitized  by  distance  and  a rare  blue  sky,  the  islands  and  freight 
barges,  the  helicopters  and  passing  cars,  the  whole  gaudy  Gershwin 
cliche  of  Manhattan  skyline  twinkled  like  a double  spread  in  a 
children's  book. 

Suspended  between  boroughs  after  too  many  days  of 
WALK/DON'T  WALK  vigilance,  1 had,  in  a sense,  come  home. 
Like  the  outstretched  beaches  and  fickle  dunescapes  of  Province- 
town,  where  1 live,  the  bridge  path  had,  with  its  simple  virtue  of 
being  protected  from  speeding  cars  and  commerce,  permitted  me 
a higher,  gentler  attentiveness.  1 walk  for  miles  every  day.  When 


Pm  walking  1 am 
comforted  by  my 
smallness  in  the 
world,  though  that 
smallness  might 
otherwise  unnerve 
me.  For  me,  walking 
is  the  universal  an- 
tidote. In  Province- 
town,  where  1 walk 
as  habitually  as  1 eat 
and  sleep,  the 
poisons  don't  have  a 
chance. 

Out  here,  my 
walks  are  slow 
dances  with  nature. 
But  I'm  not  the  only 
dancing  fool.  We  are 
everywhere.  Circle  in 
a low-flying  plane 
some  mild  day  and  you  will  see  us  doing  what  we  do  best,  mov- 
ing through  the  dunes  and  scrub  pine  like  troops  on  maneuvers. 
Our  cars  may  be  huddled  close  in  the  parking  lots,  but  forests  and 
back  shore  afford  us  each  our  claim  to  solitude.  In  fall  and  winter 
1 trudge  over  the  big  dune  and  trace  the  curve  of  the  ocean  beach 
for  miles,  encountering  no  one.  Occasionally  I'm  watching  for  seals 
or  whales,  but  most  often  1 burrow  purposely  through  the  chilly 
air,  safe  in  the  embrace  of  sand  and  sky.  1 used  to  bring  stuff  along— 
a notebook,  camera,  binoculars— but  1 stopped.  Even  those  modest 
tools  feel  faintly  adversarial,  attempting  to  possess  the  experience, 
and  in  any  case  they  weigh  me  down. 

Provincetown  people  use  the  land.  We  have  our  agendas;  where 
and  when  we  walk  is  serious  business.  Each  of  us  takes  a pro- 
prietary interest  in  every  clam  flat  and  cranberry  bog;  we  behave 
as  if  we  own  the  place.  I know  some  people  who  walk  only  on 
the  paved  bicycle  trails,  others  who  wouldn't  tread  on  anything 
but  the  spongy  earth.  One  woman  in  town,  almost  always  seen 
alone,  appears  to  have  staked  a claim  to  one  particular  dune.  She's 
perched  authoritatively  in  that  spot  most  spring  days.  I sometimes 
encounter  the  reputedly  tyrannical  restaurant  owner  feeding  birds 
out  of  his  hands  in  the  Beech  Forest.  1 nod  hello  to  the  seamstress 
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who,  stiffened  with 
arthritis 


navigates 
a 


the  trails  with 
walking  stick.  Out 
with  my  dog  at  Hat- 
ches Harbor,  1 see  the 
A & P clerk  reclining 
on  a sand  drift,  await- 
ing the  sunset.  One 
dusk  a crowd  gather- 
ed in  the  cold  at  Her- 
ring Cove.  They  had 
come  to  spread  the 
ashes  of  a woman,  a 
local  hairdresser,  who 
had  come  to  that 
spot  day  after  day. 

''What  do  you  do 
there  in  the  winter?^' 
my  friends  and 
relatives  ask.  "1  work 
and  1 read  and  1 take  walks,”  1 reply,  and  watch  them  nod  with 
pity  and  concern.  Should  1 try  to  explain  the  unrelenting  pull  of 
the  land,  the  urgency  of  a simple  walk  along  the  back  shore?  How 
to  convey  the  insistence  of  a sky  that  unfurls  fifteen  colors  bet- 
ween afternoon  and  sunset?  Don't  feel  sorry  for  us,  1 assure  them, 
we  are  busy,  even  overwhelmed  with  all  the  directions  our  daily 
expeditions  might  take.  In  a parody  of  urban  yuppiedom  my  poet 
friend  and  1 keep  each  other  on  the  phone  in  an  attempt  to  schedule 
some  shared  hours  in  the  dunes.  "Sunset  tomorrow's  no  good- 
sorry,  dawn  Tuesday  is  out . . .''  I've  had  it  pointed  out  to  me  more 
than  once  how  Provincetowners  spend  much  time  scheming  to 
get  ourselves  elsewhere,  say  to  Europe,  the  Islands,  or  merely  over 
the  Sagamore  Bridge,  yet  we  carry  on  endlessly  about  the  walks 
we  hope  to  take,  and  soon,  between  here  and  Eastham. 

In  Provincetown,  our  chief  entertainment  is  nature  itself.  That 
is  why  I am  confused  and  disappointed  when  adult  friends  come 
to  visit  with  things  like  frisbees  and  kites.  I see  these  as  being  akin 
to  sex  toys,  their  usefulness  called  into  play  after  other  possibilities 
are  exhausted.  For  me  the  passion  still  stirs.  My  home  is  a place 
of  continuous  discovery.  I don't  know  why  I can't  just  let  these 
friends  be,  why  I feel  it's  my  mission  to  guide  them  to  the  grain 


of  sand  and  make 
them  see  a world 
there.  They  have 
their  own  holy 
places,  I'm  sure,  yet  1 
insist  on  instructing 
them  in  what  is 
magical  for  me.  I lead 
them  across  the  salt 
marsh  to  Wood  End 
Light  or  into  the 
woods,  where  they 
grow  edgy  and 
disoriented.  "Is  this 
one  of  those  loop 
trails?''  they  ask 
hopefully.  "Is  there 
someplace  we  can  go 
for  chowder?'' 

But  when  people 
stay  a while— a 
month,  a year— they  inevitably  feel  it  too,  the  pull  of  "out  there/' 
and  arrange  their  days  accordingly.  Our  daily  relations  with  the 
land  take  their  place  among  love  and  nourishment  as  things  we 
can't  meaningfully  live  without.  One  of  my  friends  can  only  make 
things  right  in  her  life  by  picking  beach  plums  in  the  Pamet  Hills. 
Another,  a recent  widow,  weaves  her  way  in  and  around  miles 
of  brackish  ponds  each  afternoon.  I know  a young  mother  who 
walks  her  babies  slowly,  dreamily  along  the  tidal  flats.  We  all  draw 
so  much  sustenance  from  this  exquisite  landscape  that  perhaps  we 
greet  the  whole  rest  of  the  world  with  skewed  expectations.  That 
may  make  us  insufferable  in  Levittown,  but  it  is  more  often  a bless- 
ing: like  my  resplendent  morning  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  all  the 
places  that  move  us  are,  in  some  fundamental  way,  connected  to 
the  place  we  love  best.  ■ 


A Provincetown  yearrounder,  Susan  V.  Seligson  has  written  for  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  including  Yankee,  New  England  Monthly,  Outside  and  the  Boston 
Globe.  She  is  also  the  author,  with  Howie  Schneider,  of  three  children’s  books: 
Amos,  The  Story  of  an  Old  Dog  and  His  Couch;  The  Amazing  Amos;  and  the 
forthcoming  Amos  Ahoy!,  all  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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PROVINCETOWN 

3 Cor(s{ 


Tfie 

Fresfiest  Flowers 
Around 


Major  Credit  Cards 
Accepted 

136  Bradford  St. 
Provincetown 
487-2047 


PROVINCETOWN 
MECHANICS,  INC. 

Auto  Sales  & Repairs 


Advanced  automotive  technology  necessitates 
a more  professional  approach  to  auto  repairs  and 
servicing.  At  Provincetown  Mechanics,  your 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
owner,  Peter  Cook,  supervises  every  job.  Techni- 
cians employed  here  offer  prompt  service  in- 
cluding electronic  tune-ups,  oil  changes,  electrical 
service,  brake,  shock  and  exhaust  system  repairs, 
and  more.  In  fact  all  your  preventive 
maintenance,  as  well  as  major  and  minor  repairs, 
can  be  handled  at  this  one  convenient  location. 


Mass.  Inspection  Station 
AAA  24-hour  Road  Service 
Thrifty  Rent-A-Car 


238  Bradford  St.,  Provincetown 


Day  487-4881 
Night  487-1467 


Join  the  club... 

• Tournaments  & Round  Robins 
•Social  Events 

•Games  Arranged 

5 CLAY  & 2 HARD  COURTS 

• USPTA  PRO  Chris  Carroll: 

Group  and  Private  Lessons 
•JUNIOR  PROGRAM 
•PRO  SHOP 

•RACKET  STRINGING 


PROVINCETOWN 
TENNIS  CLUB,  INC. 

286  Bradford  St.  • 487-9574 
OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


Outer  Cape 
Health  Services,  me. 

A Community  Health  Center 
servicing  the  Lower  Cape 
in  two  locations: 

PROVINCETOWN  • WELLFLEET 

SERVICES  INCLUDE: 

Primary  Health  Care 
Women’s  Health  Clinic 
Family  Planning 
Dentistry  • Podiatry 
Laboratory  • X-Ray 
Nutrition  Counseling 
Mental  Health  Counseling 

MEDICARE.  MEDICAID  AND  BLUE  CROSS  ACCEPTED 
Inquire  about  our  sliding  scale  fee  system  for 
eligible  uninsured  clients. 

PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9395 

Harry  Kemp  Way 

WELLFLEET  • 349-3131 

Route  6 

Our  services  are  supported  in  part  by  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  United  Way  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Please  patronize  our  thrift  shop,  "Ruthie’s 
Boutique,"  at  the  corner  of  Center  Street 
and  Bradford  Street. 


“Let  US  be  your  new  or  used  car 
or  truck  consultant.” 

CAPE  AUTO 
CONSULTANTS 

INCORPORATED 


SALES 

and 

CAR  RENTALS 

All  makes  of  cars 


1-800-427-0170 

P.O.  Box  112 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 


CAPE  COD’S  BIGGEST  & BEST 


FLEA 

M&RSET 


★ ★ EVERY  -k  ★ 
SATURDAY  & SUNDAY 

* (STARTING  APRIL  1S  THRU  THE  FALL)  * 

★ WEDNESDAYS  & THURSDAYS* 

V ★ (JUNE  28  THRU  SEPTEMBER  7)  * ^ 

3 ★ ALSO  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS  ★ £ 

V * • S A.M.  — 4 P.M.  * • Q 

BARGAINS  & FUN 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 

.Snack  Bar,  Playground,  and  Rest  Rooms 
Open  All  Uay  For  Your  Convenience 

SELLERS’  SPACE;  $10.00 

BUYERS'  ADMISSION  $1.00  PER  CAR  LOAD 


WELLFLEET  Drive-Ii  Theatre 


Route  6 • Eastham-Wellfleet  Line 

349-2520  • 255-9619 
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CRYPTIC  C 


We  hope  you  enjoy  this  cryptic  crossword, 
prepared  for  Provincetown  Arts  by  Major 
General  Leonard  Phelps,  a crossword  fanatic  for 
many  years.  For  those  not  familiar  with  this 
form  of  crossword,  a little  help  may  be  need- 
ed: most  clues  are  based  on  double  meanings 
or  puns,  or  two  separate  clues  which  combine 
to  form  the  answer;  and,  when  all  else  fails, 
don’t  forget  to  hunt  for  a hidden  anagram.  The 
first  two  correct  answers  received  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a free  subscription  to  Provincetown 
Arts.  Good  luck! 


ACROSS 

1 . Sounds  like  the  motorist  must  stop  quickly 
for  this  meal.  (9) 

8.  Provincetown’s  Big  Mac  points  out  to  sea. 

(9.  4) 

I I . What’s  left?  (5) 

12.  Everyone’s  in  debt,  almost.  The  answer 
is:  concede!  (5) 

13.  Jess  who?  Not  the  painter,  more  like  his 
plaster.  (5) 

16.  A paint  can  give  this  green  coating.  (6) 

17.  See  19. 

18.  It  makes  this  marine  very  blue.  (5) 

19  and  17.  His  guys  don’t  trip  the  light 
fantastic.  (6,  6) 

20.  Use  a shovel  to  make  these  miserable 
dwellings.  (6) 

21.  It  helps  Cotta  make  color.  (5) 

24.  She  forbade  them  to  shed  tears  in 
Buenos  Aires.  (5) 

26.  A shade  from  Burma.  (5) 

27.  Was  the  photo  taken  at  night?  It’s  a wild 
guess.  (4,  2,  3,  4) 

28.  If  this  fashionable  item  is  said  to  be  after 
the  fact,  it’s  likely  to  be  criminal.  (9) 

DOWN 

2.  A Roman  twin.  (5) 

3.  To  claim,  put  a leg  in  beer.  (6) 

4.  Most  of  the  best  art  is  in  them.  (6) 

5.  There’s  something  fishy  about  this  color.  (5) 

6.  It  doesn’t  show  much  at  night  — could  be 

an  ashen-faced  movie  actress  of  little 
weight.  (4,  9) 

7.  Well!  Started  out  life  in  the  Navy?  No, 

just  a short  way  up  Route  6.  (9,4) 

9.  They  are  often  incorporated  in  business 
circles.  (9) 

10.  D’Artagnan  was  a good  one.  (9) 


1 3.  Haggard?  Shakespeare’s  John,  maybe  ...  (5) 

14.  Part  man,  part  beast.  (5) 

15.  It’s  a great  city?  O Mother,  laugh!  (5) 

22.  Indicate  your  answer  here  quite  plainly.  (6) 

23.  The  first  prints  ordered  by  the  director  — 
pronto!  (6) 

25.  The  bizarre  caper  you’ll  do  when  there’s 
an  insect  in  charge.  (5) 

26.  If  it’s  beneath  it’s  this.  (5) 
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Basils 

restaurant 
and  the 

Bar  & Grille 

— for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  — 

lobster  • fresh  local  seafood  • prime  rib  • pasta  dishes 
featuring  favorite  recipes  from  the  original  Poor  Richard's  Buttery 

the 


basil’s 


featuring  the  greatest  mouth-watering 
temptations  in  town! 

homemade  breads  • muffins  • desserts 
“Dinner  To  Go” 

fried  chicken  • pasta  dishes  • meatloaf 


DELI 

and  bakery 


Working  Persons  Lunch 

Monday  - Friday  11:30  to  4:30 

Bar  open  until  1 am 

The  meeting  place  for  East-Enders 


350  Bradford  Street  • Provincetown’s  East  End  • 487-3366 

always  plenty  of  parking 
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GEAR 

WORK 


The  jar  of  nuts  and 
bolts,  washers, 
elastic  bands,  assort- 
ed paper  clips,  and  lint  lay 
on  its  side  on  the  counter, 
its  contents  half  disgorged 
where  she'd  abandoned 
them  when  she  first  realiz- 
ed the  baby's  fever.  The 
three-quarter  inch  female 
adapter,  which  she'd  been 
advised  was  needed  to 
hook  the  washing  machine 
up  to  the  kitchen  faucet,  re- 
mained a mystery.  It  was  all 
that  stood  between  her  and 
independence  from  the 
laundromat.  It  was  a project 
she'd  been  at  work  on  since 
the  boat  had  gone  out— this 
research  on  the  washing 
machine,  of  paramount  im- 
portance until  the  baby  took  sick.  After 
which,  it  diminished  to  nothing  more  than 
spilled  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  counter.  The 
defunct  washing  machine  remained  comfor- 
table and  idle. 

When  Jem  had  come  in  drunk,  she'd 
ranted  and  raved,  not  feeling  he  deserved  to 
know  how  she  felt  alone  with  the  forehead 
of  the  child  bubbling  and  searing.  After  she 
had  berated  him  with  every  word  that  could 
come  out,  then  he  retaliated  with  what  hurt 
the  worst.  Yes,  he'd  already  been  on  shore 
for  two  days,  drinking.  Then  the  spilled  nuts 
and  bolts  became  ammunition.  Stung  into 
his  face  and  chest,  printing  raspberries  on 


a story  by  Edith  Sweet 


his  flesh,  flung  with  the  last  of  her  strength 
before  she'd  gone  to  the  bed  and  crashed  on- 
to it,  wordless  again. 

The  baby  was  okay  after  all,  now,  and  he 
was  the  outrage— the  outrage  too  that  he  and 
the  baby  would  love  just  as  close  as  ever,  that 
the  nuts  and  bolts  still  littered  the  floor,  that 
the  laundry  heaped  around  her  like  taunting 
ghosts— and  that  already  he  would  be  gone 
off  to  gear  work  again.  The  triumph  she  had 
looked  forward  to  in  their  reunion  after  the 


twelve  day  trip  — a work- 
ing washing  machine,  fresh 
folded  clothes,  cups  of  cof- 
fee with  cream— mocked 
her  like  a sordid  dream.  She 
felt  ashamed  that  once  she 
had  thought  everything 
would  work  well. 


Yes,  he  had  blown 
off  Marie  and  the 
baby-  gotten  off  the 
boat  after  ten  days  and  gone 
drinking.  He  needed  to  re- 
register to  land  as  much  as 
he  needed  now  to  be  taken 
into  the  circle  of  home.  In- 
stead, he  stood  woodenly 
by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
unloved.  How  was  he  to 
know  the  baby  had  been 
raging  with  fever  while  he'd  been  at  the  bar? 

She  wouldn't  touch  him.  She  lay  rigid  on 
the  bed,  unyielding.  Her  black  curls  set  on 
the  amber  pillowcase  as  if  their  bed  was 
something  in  the  way  of  an  open  coffin. 
When  he  touched  her  elbow,  it  was  worse 
than  if  he  hadn't.  He  was  sober  again  and 
the  land  made  his  legs  ache.  His  hands  came 
over  his  ears,  over  what  still  roared  with  the 
engine,  roared  with  her  bitter  words.  He 
turned  from  the  bed  and  took  up  watch  in 
the  wooden  seat  by  the  window.  He  might 
as  well  have  stayed  out  to  sea.  It  had  been 
a highliners'  trip,  and  he'd  been  the  fastest 
cutter  on  the  boat,  his  first  time.  After  they'd 
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237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 


A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 

Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 
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taken  out  the  bags  of  scallops  and  tied  the 
boat  up  at  dock;  the  gang;  by  way  of  con- 
gratulating him;  had  gotten  him  stoned  to 
the  gills.  Well;  he  always  had  a few  levellers 
when  he  came  in.  He^  kept  trying  to  get 
home,  hadn’t  he?  Levellers  to  stop  the 
shucking  machine  he’d  become;  to  let  go  the 
adrenalin  that  enabled  him  to  cut  six  buckets 
a watch;  to  stoke  up  a little  tenderness  for 
the  homecoming.  After  ten  days  at  sea  he’d 
been  at  the  bar  while  the  baby’d  been  ravag- 
ed by  fever.  She  threw  her  heart  into  every- 
thing and  it  had  gone  into  saving  the  baby 
and  there  wasn’t  her  arms  for  him;  not  now. 

Far  off;  the  moon  cruised  the  hazy  sky  as 
if  even  it  were  out  fishing.  The  curtains 
framed  the  scene  like  the  cover  of  a 
magazine  until  he  fingered  the  edge  of  the 
lace.  His  hands  became  her  hands  pulling 
the  cloth;  flat  and  white;  through  the  sew- 
ing machine  just  missing  the  needle.  Where 
else  would  he  ever  see  lace?  How  much  she 
was  his.  He  looked  to  her  and  those  white 
legS;  legs  of  hers  which  stroked  his  and  stok- 
ed him  and  started  up  cool  inside;  legs  on 
the  mauve  afghan  with  fluted  roses 
crocheted  by  his  mother;  those  legs  looked 
hard.  He  could  hit  himself  over  the  head 
with  those  legs. 

But  she  was  asleep  after  all.  The  baby  had 
survived.  Jem  could  hear  her  snuffling  in  her 
crib.  Sucking  on  her  fist;  he  guessed.  ^^Mor- 
ning  is  my  time.”  Marie  always  said  that. 
Never  did  know  what  she  meant  when  she 
said  it.  By  the  windoW;  feet  on  the  floor; 
he  trembled;  not  thinking  as  he  had  on  the 
ride  home  that  a man  had  a right  to  get 
drunk  after  ten  days  at  sea  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  scallopS;  but  thinking  that 
a baby  had  no  right  to  go  down  with  a 
hellacious  fever  which  drains  everything. 
Down  sunk  his  head  in  a delirium  of  swim- 
ming. After  it  jerked  up  one;  twO;  three 
timeS;  he  slept. 

The  panic  of  the  clock’s  nerves  set  him 
up  and  off;  stiff  and  chair-backed;  at  the 
alarm.  Gear  work.  Hazy  as  his  head  waS; 
he  knew  from  the  steel  chilliness  of  the  cot- 
tage and  the  wetness  of  his  heart  that  Marie 
was  gone  and  the  baby  with  her. 

After  pausing  to  pick  up  Roger;  Jem 
drove  the  Valiant  unconciously  and 
fast.  They  were  late.  Men  got  fired 
for  not  showing  up  to  gear  work  on  time. 
Not  often;  but  you  never  knew  when.  Or 
you  might  get  docked  in  pay.  Nothing  you 
could  do  about  it;  grind  your  teeth  and  take 
it.  Burn  inside  or  lose  your  site.  A lousy 
breakfast  or  a hangover  might  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  captain’s  mood.  No  one 
was  anxious  to  lose  his  site  on  the  Rachel; 
she  was  a money-making  boat.  They  drove 


past  the  stucco  motel  which  boasted  a 
swimming  pool  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
bay  and  entered  the  east  end  of  town.  It  was 
a quarter  after  eight. 

Jem  pulled  up  alongside  the  Viking  Varie- 
ty. “What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Roger. 

Jem  cranked  out  the  car  door,  “Got  to  get 
some  sunglasses.” 

Beyond  the  blue  water  bay  the  sun  wasn’t 
out.  “Got  to  get  some  sunglasses/’  mimick- 
ed Roger.  Jem  seemed  to  think  he  could  push 
everything  to  the  limit  of  the  minute  all  the 
time.  Roger’s  father  had  drowned  at  sea. 
Roger  was  a better  seaman  than  Jem.  He  left 
a moment  or  two  in  respect  to  the  unex- 
pected. Suppose  they  were  late?  Past  the 
fender,  on  the  street,  two  robins  fluttered 
along;  bumpering  head  over  tail  feathers.  Bet 
came  to  his  mind.  Bet  on  the  sofa  with  her 
cigarette.  Didn’t  they  laugh!  He’d  enjoyed 
himself.  He  wondered  if  he’d  ever  see  her 
again. 


After  ten  days 
at  sea 

he’d  been  at  the 
bar  while  the 
baby’d  been 
ravaged  by  fever. 


Out  of  the  store  door  slid  Jem,  his  face  a 
rococo  frame  for  a mirror  of  sunglasses.  He 
looked  like  a new  fender.  “My  friggin’ 
word,”  said  Roger  with  disgust.  “Gan  you 
see  out  of  those  things?” 

Jem  jammed  the  key  the  engine  turned 
over  and  they  lurched  back  onto  the  street. 
“Much  better,  much  better,”  he  said  poking 
the  glasses  off  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  “I’m 
going  to  get  a crew-cut.” 

“That’s  all  you  need,  you  punk  rock 
redneck.” 

They  passed  the  crab  lady’s  husband  retur- 
ning to  his  yellow  house.  His  trousers,  stuff- 
ed into  mbber  boots,  bunched  around  his 
knees  like  scrub  oak  tree  trunks.  “Marney!” 
he  yelled  as  he  set  the  basket  of  crabs  and 
two  chicken  lobsters  on  the  stoop. 


“Already  made  his  day’s  pay”  growled 
Jem,  “And  now  he’s  home.” 

They  drove  by  Dolly’s.  Jem  braked.  The 
captain’s  truck  was  out  front.  “Go  to  the 
boat;”  said  Roger.  “The  gang  will  be  at  it 
already”  He  didn’t  bother  to  look  at  Jem  but 
gazed  at  the  water.  “Will  you  take  them 
hubcaps  off  your  face?  What  are  you  hiding 
from?  You  and  the  ole  lady  have  it  out  last 
night?” 

“No.  I had  it  in,”  Jem  lied. 

“So  did  I,”  stmmmed  Roger. 

“Is  that  why  you’re  so  nervous?”  said  Jem, 
then  added  as  the  wharf  came  in  sight, 
“We’ll  just  slide  on  in  and  he’ll  never  know 
we’re  late.” 

“He  wouldn’t  recognize  you  anyway” 

The  weather  had  yet  to  decide  on  full 
sunlight  or  grey  ho-hum  but  as  they  pulled 
up  to  the  wharf  it  looked  like  the  odds  were 
on  the  grey.  To  the  south  the  mast  of  the 
Rachel  extended  above  the  other  boats. 
Three-quarters  of  the  draggers  were  out  but 
another  scalloper,  the  Nma  II,  was  in  from 
Orford.  “They  make  good  money  on  that 
boat;”  Jem  said  as  they  pulled  to  a stop  in 
front  of  the  Rachel. 

“Mezza-mezza,”  replied  Roger.  His  chest 
broadened  as  he  took  stock  of  the  boat. 
“Look’s  like  the  gang’s  all  here.”  Stokey  and 
Rudy  sat  on  the  whaleback,  smoking. 
LeRoy  slapped  orange  rust  paint  onto  the 
hatch  cover,  splattering  his  bare  chest  and 
arms  as  well.  Gliff,  first  mate,  was  in  the 
wheelhouse,  the  visor  of  his  Bugs  Bunny 
hat  poking  up  above  the  sounding  machine. 

“Hey!  Sid  Vicious!”  Stoke  yelled  over  the 
boats  at  Jem. 

Roger  jumped  to  the  rail  of  the  small  drag- 
ger  which  was  docked  between  the  wharf 
and  the  Rachel. He  crossed  her  deck,  then  on 
to  the  big  boat;  solid  beneath  his  boots.  “Got 
to  mend  the  bag,”  said  Rudy  to  Roger 
throwing  down  his  cigarette  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  he’d  been  waiting.  The  six  of 
them  made  quite  a crew. 

“Hey  hey”  said  Jem  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, as  no  one  in  particular  paid  any  at- 
tention to  him.  It  was  no  good  to  be  back 
on  the  boat.  Not  this  soon.  No  one  had  said 
they  would  go  out  tomorrow,  but  it  was  the 
usual  thing  to  do  gear  work  the  day  before. 
The  hell  with  it.  Marie  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  go.  Where  would  she  have  gone? 
She  hadn’t  gone  to  Bet’s  because  Roger  had 
been  there.  It  was  easy  for  Roger.  He  and 
Bet  were  practically  strangers.  How  the  hell 
did  he  know  where  she  went  when  he  was 
offshore?  His  hand  cupped  a match  away 
from  the  wind.  The  wisp  of  smoke  rose  up 
and  disappeared  into  nothing.  She  would  be 
walking  somewhere,  he  thought. 

LeRoy  closed  the  lid  of  the  paint  can  and 
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laid  the  brush  on  it.  He  straightened  and 
stretched  to  reach  the  can  of  Orange  Crush 
on  the  rail. 

“We  bound  tomorrow?”  asked  Jem. 

“DunnOj”  replied  LeRoy^  drinking  with 
gusto. 

Cliff  came  out  of  the  wheelhouse  and 
went  below.  The  gang  gathered  up  wren- 
ches and  hammers  and  prepared  to  mend 
the  bag.  They  paired  off  according  to  their 
watches  on  the  last  trip.  Rudy  Roger  and 
Bobby  B.  took  the  starboard  side;  Stokey 
Jem  and  LeRoy  were  left  with  port.  Rudy 
had  the  small  torch.  “We  got  to  rebuild  this 
whole  friggep”  remarked  Jem  as  they  pull- 
ed the  hanging  chain  to  raise  the  bag.  The 
bag  was  rim-racked  to  hell,  links  and  rings 
chewed  up  dragging  hard  bottom.  Below 
deck,  in  the  engine  room,  Cliff  started  'er 
up.  The  noise  drowned  out  any  sound  as 
subtle  as  the  raucous  gulls  overhead.  The 
chain  bag  looked  immense.  Cliff  came  on 
deck  with  the  big  torch.  The  four  of  them 
eyed  the  tangle  of  iron. 

“Gotchur  work  cut  out  for  you,”  yelled 
Cliff.  Exhaust  from  the  engine  streamed 
soot  into  the  slate  blue  sky.  Cliff  fired  the 
torch  and  began  to  cut  out  the  bag  as  the 
piercing  sparks  flew  in  the  breeze.  The  chain 
bag  folded  over  itself  and  fell  to  the  deck. 
Stokey  lowered  the  hanging  chain  to  posi- 
tion the  frame.  Then  Cliff  went  back  down 
to  the  engine  room  and  Stokey,  Jem,  and 
LeRoy,  with  the  barrel  of  links  and  rings, 
began  the  task  of  hammering  them  into 
place. 

The  starboard  bag  had  not  seen  such  bad 
bottom  and  only  needed  repair.  Roger  cut 
the  sleeve  off  his  shirt  and  tied  it  around  his 
head  to  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  The 
gang  had  been  at  work  two  hours  when  the 
captain  came  aboard.  Behind  his  sunglasses, 
Jem  noticed  that  the  oF  man  seemed 
unusually  lighthearted  as  he  stepped  into  the 
wheelhouse. 

The  captain  took  a cigar  from  the  sill, 
peeled  back  the  cellophane  and  remarked 
loudly  that  the  price  at  auction  this  morn- 
ing was  S5.60.  Time  to  get  the  hell  out  there. 

'Tomorrow?”  Cliff  inquired  with  his  mild 
manner. 

The  captain  snorted.  “Take  ice,  get  the 
grub  aboard,  we're  gone.”  He  studied  the 
gang  out  the  window.  “How  they  coming 
on  the  bags?”  It  was  hardly  a question.  Cliff 
knew  it.  The  captain  could  see  for  himself. 
“Look  at  that  frigger  Jem,”  he  said  watching 
Jem  wrench  a link  apart.  “What  the  hell's 
he  got  on  the  end  of  his  nose?”  He  spat 
some  loose  tobacco.  “I'm  going  over  to 
Bower's  now.  What  we  need?  Hanging 
chain,  sweep  chain,  links,  rings,  turning 
hook.  What  else?” 


“Oil.” 

“Two  gallons?” 

“One  will  do  it.” 

“Two.  Tell  Stokey  to  get  hold  of  the 
market  and  get  on  that  grocer's  ass;  get  the 
grub  over  here  early”  The  captain  tweaked 
his  cap,  embroidered  F/V  Rachel,  pocketed 
his  keys,  and  crossed  back  over  the  small 
dragger.  The  gang  continued  to  work  as  he 
climbed  onto  the  wharf.  They  watched  his 
truck  drive  away.  Then  they  straightened, 
one  by  one,  to  take  a break. 

Joyfully  the  baby  gulped  fresh  air  in- 
to her  lungs.  Her  blue  eyes  snapped 
around  at  the  buds  of  honeysuckle, 
fascinating  to  her  as  UFOs,  for  the  time  be- 
ing. It  was  hard  to  believe  this  was  the  same 
child  who  had  nearly  burned  to  ash  two 
days  earlier.  Marie  could  almost  feel  the  terri- 
ble heat;  could  almost  throw  the  baby  from 
her  like  a ball  of  fire.  But  she  was  tender, 
even  as  they  began  the  long  walk  home 
from  the  hardware  store. 


Men  got  fired  for  not 
showing  up  to  gear  work 
on  time.  Nothing 
you  could  do  about  it; 
grind  your  teeth 
and  take  it. 

Burn  inside  or 
lose  your  site. 


After  the  three  night  vigil,  it  had  been 
good  to  sleep.  She  owed  that  much  to  Jem. 
She  even  felt  a little  bouncy.  The  road  was 
kind  to  her  legs.  The  grass  was  springy  and 
new  as  lambs.  The  baby  struggled  towards 
some  honeysuckle  leaves,  waving  her  fist, 
kicking  her  bootie  into  her  mama's  belly. 
“Stop  trying  to  get  away  from  me.  You'll 
be  crying  for  me  later,”  but  she  paused  to 
let  the  baby  pinch  the  wondrous  leaves.  The 
three-quarter  inch  female  adapter  was  in  her 
pocket.  She  fondled  it.  It  fit  loosely  around 
her  finger.  She  liked  its  weight.  An  integral 
part  of  someting.  It  came  to  her  all  of  a sud- 
den that  she  was  jealous  of  Jem.  Of  his  abili- 
ty to  come  and  go;  of  the  risk  and  danger, 
of  the  adventure  of  the  sea;  of  the  freedom. 


Even  when  he  said,  “Sometimes  it's  like  a 
jail  out  there,”  it  was  evident  as  days  on 
shore  prolonged  due  to  weather  or 
breakdown,  as  he  packed  and  repacked  his 
sea  bag,  purchased  paperback  western 
thrillers,  a girly  magazine,  half  a dozen  rolls 
of  Lifesavers— evident  that  he  was  going, 
was  mostly  already  gone;  that  she  couldn't 
hold  him  from  it,  couldn't  join  him  in  it; 
and  that  because  he  loved  it,  was  mostly 
why  she  loved  him. 

Tribes  of  red-winged  blackbirds  heralded 
them  home  which  was  just  fine  with 
Odessa,  who  chirruped  back.  After  Marie 
had  nursed  the  little  wanderer  and  bedded 
her  down,  she  removed  the  female  adapter 
with  great  self-satisfaction  from  her  pocket 
and  fit  it  onto  the  faucet. 

Jem  dragged  himself  wearily  across 
the  oyster  shell  driveway.  When  he 
opened  the  screen  door,  gently  he 
thought,  the  hinge  nearly  came  off  in  his 
hand.  Behind  him,  the  door  slammed  like 
something  far  away.  His  wife  was  at  the 
sink.  Her  hips,  the  smell  of  the  kitchen,  the 
giving  linoleum  grazing  his  feet— his  hand 
scraped  the  chair  out  and  he  crunched  into 
it.  Bushed,  darkened  by  the  haze-hidden 
sun,  he  lay  his  head  down  on  his  arms  on 
the  tabletop.  “We're  bound  tomorrow,”  he 
said.  She  was  giving  the  baby  a bath  in  the 
sink.  The  fine  red  cloth  slowed  in  her  hand. 
“We  take  ice  and  grub,  we're  gone.” 
Marie  held  Odessa  up,  shaking  the  drops 
from  her  elbows.  When  she  kissd  the  baby, 
Jem  winced.  “It  won't  always  be  like  this,” 
he  said  out  loud,  wondering  if  he  had  said 
it  out  loud,  like  sending  an  envelope  without 
a letter.  Then,  like  the  watch-bell  bringing 
him  in  or  sending  him  out,  came  her  voice, 
“You  got  all  the  gear  work  done?” 

He  sat  up.  He  sat  back,  his  lap  wide  open. 
There  she  was.  His  ship.  The  Odessa  Marie. 
The  prow  of  his  boat  moved  towards  him, 
depositing  the  baby  in  her  bunting  into  his 
arms.  “Yes  siree,”  said  Jem.  “Had  to  rebuild 
the  whole  friggin'  bag.  Just  like  this.”  He 
pretended  to  pinch  rings  and  links  into  the 
baby's  belly.  “Then  we  rub  the  deck  down,” 
he  said  swabbing  the  bunting  along  her 
spine  until  she  squealed.  “Start  the  engine,” 
he  turned  his  knuckles  into  her  back. 
“Varoom,  varoom.  Cast  off  the  lines,”  he 
flung  her  little  fists  out  from  her  sides,  “And 
we're  bound!” 

The  baby  folded  over  and  batted  at  him. 
Chuckling,  Marie  retrieved  her  but  before 
she  turned,  Odessa  sunk  her  hands  deep  into 
Jem's  hair.  Her  fingers  gripped  around  his 
curls,  tugging  them  up.  “Ouch,”  yelped  Jem. 

“Take  a shower,  it'd  feel  good,”  suggested 
Marie.  And  they  left  him  alone,  caught  up 
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in  their  softness  of  beddie-bye. 

He  listened  to  them  cooing  and  humming 
and  now  he  felt  at  home.  He  kicked  his 
boots  off;  laid  his  fine  chest  bare,  hung  the 
shirt  over  the  chair,  pushed  the  new  sun- 
glasses back  on  the  counter.  '^Fm  starved.” 
Suddenly  the  dusty  bottle  of  Haitian  rum 
was  down  from  the  third  shelf  and  in  his 
hands.  He  set  up  two  short  glasses  with  ice. 
Then  he  put  bread  into  the  toaster,  still 
listening  to  them  now  at  the  end  of  the 
diapering.  Needed  a shower,  it  was  true.  He 
flicked  a rust  flake  off  the  back  of  his  hand; 
felt  so  good  to  be  home.  Margarine  spread 
golden  over  the  toast.  Taking  up  a silvered 
plastic  knife,  he  garnished  it  with  mustard, 
sprinkled  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  the  way 
Marie  liked  it. 

When  she  came  in,  he  went  across  the  kit- 
chen to  her.  “You’re  a hero,”  he  said,  kissing 
her  neck.  “You  saved  the  baby”  Holding  on- 
to her  waist,  he  turned  her  towards  the 
counter  to  share  the  meal.  Out  of  his  pocket 
came  $1200.  “Buy  yourself  some  shoes,”  he 
said.  She  took  the  money.  She  had  to  laugh. 
He  just  had  no  idea.  And  he  told  her  about 
the  trip:  the  buckets  of  scallops,  the  north- 
east swell,  and  sliding  down  the  deck  seated 
on  the  spines  of  skates,  trash  fish,  flat-backed 
and  slippery  as  sleds.  Skate  races.  She  took 
into  account  the  new  sunglasses  discarded 
on  the  counter,  and  realized  with  no  small 
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satisfaction  that  he  had  felt  rotten  all  day. 

“Skate  races?”  she  said  rubbing  the  ball 
of  her  forefinger  down  his  spine,  mbbing  the 
wooden  rail  of  his  arm.  “Take  a shower.” 

Buzzing  like  a yellowjacket,  Jem  washed 
the  rust  off,  rubbing  himself  dry  with  a 
coarse  white  towel.  So  good  to  be  home; 
good  as  new.  He  rubbed  his  feet,  walked  out 
of  the  bathroom.  Marie  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  bed  looking  at  a magazine.  “You’re  not 
really  reading,”  he  said.  He  pulled  her  to 
him,  held  her.  “All  these  clothes,”  he  said, 
knocking  against  the  side  of  her  leg.  She 
fingered  the  raspberry  scotched  on  his 
cheekbone.  His  blunt  fingertips  ran  through 
her  coal  black  hair,  the  line  of  her  bangs  cur- 
ving into  ferns  along  a stream.  He  felt  the 
familiar  bridge  of  her  body. 

Marie  offered  up  her  arms  for  him  to  pull 
the  jersey  over  her  head.  “Lie  down  with 
me  like  I’m  a stranger,”  she  said. 

He  didn’t  want  morning  to  come.  Then 
it  was  morning.  ■ 

Edith  Sweet  is  the  author  of  two  unpublished  novels. 
Branches  in  the  Street  and  The  Thousand  Dollar 
Shoe,  as  well  as  numerous  children's  stories.  She  lives 
in  North  Truro  with  her  daughter  Anna  Eileen  and 
keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door  with  jobs  as  varied 
as  scallop  shucking,  moth  cocoon  clipping,  and 
vegetable  chopping.  She  is  currently  writing  a novel 
called  Working  Stiff,  about  an  artist  whose  fame 
comes  posthumously. 
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July  27  — August  9 
August  10  — 23 
August  24  — 30 
August  3 1 — Sept.  I 3 
Sept.  14-27 
Sept.  28  — October  14 


David  Dunlop 
Joan  Watts 
Niki  Ketchman 
Seth  Gurvitz 
Gallery  Artists 
Juliet  Holland 
Isaac-Rose 
Gallery  Artists 


including:  Alberta  Cifolelli,  Richard  Chiriani,  Buzz  McCall,  Mark  Nickerson 


234  COMMERCIAL  ST.  (UNION  SQUARE)  • PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 
(508)  487-4479  • (212)  978-4413 


Tuesday— Saturday  12—5  & 7—19  • Sunday  12—5  • Closed  Monday 


Get  Ready. 


Waterfront  Grill 


The  Waterfront  Grill  at  Pied  Piper  serves  grilled  shrimp, 
burgers  and  raw  bar  daily,  along  with  frozen  drink 
specialties.  NEW!  - Free  deck  lounges. 


You  Just  Can't  Resist 


Fiddle  Leaf 
now  blondies. 
Commercial 
Street  • 487-1443 
Brunch  8-3 
Dinner  at  5 


PACKAGING 


THE  MISSING  LINK 

P.O.  BOX  1036  • (508)  487-2589  • 3A  STANDISH  ST.,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

Impressive  gifts  from  Provincetown  featuring 

FRESH  SEAFOOD 
SHELLFISH  • CRUSTACEANS 
HONEYMOON  CLAMBAKES  • SMOKED  FISH 
NEW  ENGLAND  CHOWDER 
and  more  . . . 

24-HOUR  SHIPPING  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S 


SHIPPING 
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Working  Women 
of  Provincetown 

Photographs  by  Marian  Roth 

A LOOK  AT  THESE  PHOTOGRAPHS  will  answer  the  question,  “What  happened  to  the  Women’s 
Movement  of  20  years  ago?"  All  the  faces  are  linked  by  smiles  and  expressions  reflecting 
accomplishment  and  satisfaction:  from  the  window  washers,  post  office  personnel,  fishing 
boat  captain,  horse  trainer,  trash  collector,  and  attorney,  to  the  bakers  with  muscles,  gym 
owners,  art  dealers,  painters,  pizza  makers,  dentist  and  the  working  mother  of  two  children. 

"All  these  women  are  actualized  by  what  they  are  doing.  Even  though  there  are  few 
sex  barriers  in  Provincetown,  it  still  takes  courage  and  inventiveness  to  survive  here,”  says 
Marian  Roth,  a former  political  science  professor  turned  photographer  who  has  been 
photographing  the  many  women  who  have  pioneered  new  ways  to  make  a living  in  a small  town. 
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Previous  page: 
Molly  Benjamin, 
fishing  boat  captain 


Top  left; 

Irene  Cyr,  Tressa  Octave, 
Debbie  LaFrance,  Mary 
Wiseman,  window  washers 

Top  right: 

Candice  Reffe,  Carolyn 
Forche,  Rita  Speicher, 

Olga  Broumas,  writers 

Left: 

Caroline  MacDonald. 
Barbara  "Mae  Bush” 
Stevens,  Beverly  Brazil, 
Nancy  Williams, 
postal  clerks 
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Top  left: 

Lola  Flash, 
counter-person 

Top  right: 

Betty  Villari  and 

Marge  Betzold,  gym  owners 

Left: 

Andrea  Tasha  and 
Rebecca  Lippman, 
bakers 
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Top  left: 
Susan  Stinson  and 
her  daughters 
Crystal  and  Laura 

Top  right: 
Cheryl  Andrews, 
dentist 

Right: 
Ellen  Winans, 
gallery  owner 
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Left: 

Anne  Howard, 
trash  collector 

Below: 

Pamela  Bankert, 
lawyer 
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Right: 
Ruth  Adler, 
thrift  shop  manager 


i 

i 


Below: 
Cynthia  Packard. 
Anne  Packard,  artists, 
Leslie  Packard, 
gallery  director 
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Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston 

March  28-April  24,  1990 


JOHN 

L A R A B E E 

INTO  THE 
LIGHT 


Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum 

May  25— June  24,  1990 


INSTALLATION.  MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  ART,  NORTH  GALLERY 


“There  is  a sense  of  buoyant  spirituality  in  these  black  on  black,  white  on  white,  and  black  and 
white  works.  These  are  paintings  of  mystery— but  not  despair." 

— Christine  Temin,  Boston  Globe,  April  18,  1990 


This  e/hibition  is  available  for  travel.  For  information  or  catalogue,  contact  Jeffrey  Keough,  Director  of  Exhibi- 
tions. f'lassachsetts  College  of  Art,  621  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  232-1555,  ext.  550;  or 
Alan  Dinsfriend,  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  John  Larabee,  527  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  021  18.  (617) 
267-27  7 


John  Larabee  studied  painting  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  in  1980 
and  later,  at  The  Boston  Museum 
School.  During  his  career,  he  exhibited 
his  work  in  Provincetown  and  Boston, 
as  well  as  in  Washington,  DC.,  New 
York  City  and  Paris.  In  the  fall  of  1986 
he  was  diagnosed  with  AIDS.  Two 
years  later  he  died.  In  between,  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  these  paintings  came 
into  the  light. 
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Helen  Lang 


MORE  WINTER  is  excerpted  from 
The  Art  Lover,  published  this  May  by 
North  Point  Press.  Carole  Maso  is  the 
author  of  a previous  novel,  Ghost 
Dance,  which  The  New  York  Times 
praised  as  "an  exquisitely  written  and 
ambitious  first  novel.”  She  spent  the 
past  year  in  Provincetown  completing 
her  third  novel.  This  fall  she  will  return 
as  a fellow  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center. 

In  The  Art  Lover,  the  narrator, 
Caroline,  returns  to  New  York  City 
after  a period  of  writing  at  an  artists’ 
colony  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts. 
Her  father,  an  eminent  art  historian, 
has  died,  and  the  estate  and  her  emo- 
tions must  be  settled.  In  the  family 
townhouse  and  on  the  streets  of  Man- 
hattan, fighting  grief,  she  rips  pages 
from  her  father’s  books,  tears  lost  pet 
posters  from  telephone  poles,  removes 
star  maps  from  the  newspaper,  and 
begins  writing  a novel  which  utilizes 
these  visual  elements  by  collaging  them 
between  pages  of  prose.  Somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Max  Frisch’s  collage 
novel,  Man  in  the  Holocene,  Maso’s 
postmodern  method  utilizes  the  power 
of  visual  culture  to  present  ideas 
simultaneously.  Exploring  New  York, 
Caroline  runs  into  a childhood  friend, 
now  a painter,  who  is  diagnosed  with 
AIDS.  “First  we  are  seven  and  you  are 
drawing  my  picture  in  class,”  Caroline 
thinks,  “and  then  you  are  dying  on  the 
14th  floor  of  St.  Vincent’s.”  In  the 
process  of  composition  of  the  novel, 
Maso  swerves  boldly  from  behind  her 
fiction,  breaking  forth  in  a new  per- 
sona, Carole,  the  author’s  first  name. 
With  a passion  controlled  by  love,  she 
sits  in  the  hospital  room  under  floures- 
cent  light  while  her  friend,  a blind 
artist  dying,  achieves  in  his  darkened 
eyes  a “wonderful  and  perfect  sight.” 


More 

Winter 

from  a novel  by  Carole  Maso 


Today  Fm  thinking  how  we 
never  learned  the  things  they  were 
best  at  teaching— to  look  away  to  say 
no,  to  want  only  a little. 

Was  it  our  mistake— that  we  loved 
everything  so  much?  1 remember  you,  even 
during  your  last  stay  at  the  hospital,  shud- 
dering with  pleasure  when  we  talked  of  a 
certain  beach.  It  came  back  to  you  nearly 
complete  and  you  still  wanted  it,  the  sun 
on  your  back,  the  feel  of  the  breeze,  the  cool 
ocean  and  all  the  love  in  the  world. 

Remember  this,  Gary,  I say:  we  pack  a pic- 
nic lunch,  champagne  and  fruit,  a little 
cheese,  some  good  bread,  and  we  leave  ear- 
ly. We  drive  at  dawn,  right  into  the  sun.  You 
have  one  arm  out  the  car  window  and  it 
feels  so  good.  WeVe  both  got  our  Ray-Bans 
on,  weVe  brought  lots  of  suntan  lotion, 
towels,  magazines  and  books.  And  now  feel 
the  sun,  how  it  warms  us  inside  and  out, 
and  the  water  is  so  sparkly  clear  and  blue. 
We  are  being  caressed  by  waves  and  light. 
“Oh,  Carole,  it  feels  so  wonderful.^' 

I separate  from  him  only  long  enough  to 
think.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  this  is  not 
forgiven.  Whoever  looked  on  this  and 
allowed  it  to  happen  is  not  forgiven.  How 
could  this  be  allowed  to  happen?  The  age- 
old  complaint  with  God  still  holds. 

But  you  are  still  on  the  beach  or  in  Paris 
or  in  front  of  the  Giottos  in  Italy.  Then  you 
are  back  again,  saying  you  think  1986  will 
be  the  breakthrough  year,  saying  youVe  got 
to  believe  that. 

Gary,  I say,  “Picture  eggs  that  grow  im- 
penetrable, picture  white  horses  galloping 
furiously,  white  tigers,  white  sharks  that 
will  devour  this  thing.'^ 

“I  see  a horse  with  wings/^  you  whisper. 


“I  see  a horse  made  out  of  stars.” 

I thought  if  I sat  there  day  after  day  1 could 
save  your  life.  I thought  I could  turn  my 
body  into  a pillar  of  hght. 

Gary,  remember  the  dawn  at  Cumm- 
ington when  we  went  and  watched  hot-air 
balloons  being  blown  up  in  that  huge  field. 
Bright.  Striped.  Picture  this:  those  beautiful 
balloons  inflating  and  rising  into  a pink  sky. 
Think  of  being  that  light. 

They  said  the  AIDS  was  moving  through 
your  brain.  I kept  thinking  it  would  be  rever- 
sible, the  damage  to  your  brain.  “Is  it  rever- 
sible?” I asked  the  doctor.  “Is  it  reversible?” 
She  is  cautious.  “I  have  never  known  a case 
to  be  reversible.” 

You  lost  vision  in  one  eye.  “When  1 get 
out  of  here,”  you  said,  “Pve  got  to  get  this 
dog  eye  fixed.” 

YouVe  got  a spiral  taped  to  your  chest  that 
feeds  medicine  directly  into  your  heart. 
YouYe  attached  to  a machine  called  an  IM- 
ED.  They  taught  you  how  to  use  it.  They 
said  you^  have  to  be  on  it  every  four  days 
of  the  week  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  but  you 
forgot  near  the  end  how  to  do  it,  it  was  so 
complicated. 

You  were  still  hopeful  then,  hke  a little 
boy.  But  this  time  it  would  turn  out,  Gary, 
that  we  were  small,  so  very  small,  and  we 
were  fighting  something  monstrous.  You 
were  always  brave.  You  were  always  brave 
in  the  dark,  in  the  hospital,  at  ten  or  eleven 
at  night,  well  past  visiting  hours,  everything 
quiet,  only  white  shoes  against  a polished 
floor— you  were  so  brave. 

I am  just  trying  to  get  some  of  this  down. 

When  I was  away  from  you,  I had 
become  only  a person  who  misses,  only  the 
person  who  is  afraid.  Nothing  else.  No  one 
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else.  When  I turn  the  last  corner,  I brace 
myself  for  whatever  you  will  be  like  that 
day.  1 can't  help.  1 talk  to  myself  in  half- 
sentences, sometimes  only  in  sounds,  in 
groans.  How  is— but  before  1 complete  the 
thought  you  are  in  front  of  me.  You’re  the 
same  or  you’re  worse  or  you’re  a little  bet- 
ter. When  you’re  a little  better  my  heart 
soars.  Then  it  looks  to  me  like  you’re  hav- 
ing trouble  breathing;  1 think  your  chest 
heaves.  1 get  the  nurse.  No,  she  says,  no.  I’m 
so  afraid.  1 sweat.  I’m  drench- 
ed. I’ve  never  seen  someone  so 
young  take  so  long  to  die.  There 
IS  so  much  suffering  in  your  one 
skinny  body.  I don’t  know 
what  makes  your  heart  con- 
tinue to  beat.  You  hallucinate 
yourself  free.  I have  never  seen 
someone  suffer  the  way  you  are 
suffering.  I am  no  one  but  the 
person  who  goes  to  see  you. 

And  despite  my  visits,  you  are 
clearly  worsening. 

I am  here  to  keep  you  alive, 
and  I am  failing  to  magnifi- 
cently. 

And  God  is  a laughable  thing, 
a child’s  dream. 

They  promised  me  they’d 
give  you  morphine  at  the  end, 
if  you  needed  it.  1 kept  checking.  I kept  ask- 
ing if  you  were  in  pain.  You  kept  saying  no. 
You  didn’t  ever  need  the  morphine.  You 
started  seeing  things  on  your  own.  ^'Isn’t  it 
fantastic  the  way  they  keep  changing  the 
paintings  in  here?”  you  asked  me.  “It’s  really 
a great  museum.” 

You  had  been  worried.  For  months  and 
months  before  you  even  saw  a doctor,  you 
drew  hospital  beds,  a hand  reaching  up 
through  broken  ice,  a jet  that  descends.  For 
months  you  drew  an  angel  in  a hospital  bed. 

And  when  the  night  sweats  came  at  three 
in  the  morning  and  you  knew  what  they 
meant,  you  closed  your  eyes  and  instead  of 
saying  I’m  dying,  you  imagined  being 
somewhere  far  off  in  a different  place,  under 
lights,  a throbbing  dance  floor,  and  the  way 
you  were  sweating  and  the  way  you  shook 
when  a stranger  touched  you  on  the 
shoulder.  That  freedom,  that  pleasure  was 
something  we  could  imagine  dying  for, 
though  we  never  thought  we’d  actually  have 
to. 

I remember  phone  conversations  from 
light  years  ago.  You’ll  love  this  story,  Carole, 
you’d  say,  or.  This  one  is  right  up  your  alley. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  beautiful  farm 
boy,  Gary,  I’d  say.  1 didn’t  think  blonds  were 
your  type,  you’d  respond.  Or,  When  you’re 
done,  send  him  my  way  We  didn’t  think 
living  could  ever  be  this  dangerous.  Such  in- 


tricate, marvelous  stories.  A bouncer  from 
the  bar  whispering  over  the  phone  line  at 
5 a.m.,  / must  see  you  now.  Gary,  a man  takes 
me  out  into  snow  . . . 

That  handful  of  days,  when  you  still  had 
the  whole  world  and  not  just  the  world  of 
St.  Vincent’s.  Those  four  white  walls,  those 
diamonded  pajamas  with  the  V for  Vincent 
over  the  heart.  They  were  made  of  cotton. 
They  tied  in  the  back.  And  finally  the  ties 
that  kept  you  latched  to  the  chair  because 


every  time  you’d  try  to  get  up  you’d  fall  over 
from  being  so  weak.  “Untie  me,”  you’d 
whisper. 

1 am  trying  to  get  this  down,  Gary. 

In  your  sleep,  tied  to  the  bed,  you’d  kick 
your  legs  madly.  There  is  a home  movie  of 
me  as  an  infant  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing.  But  my  legs  were  pink  and  chubby. 
Yours  are  the  skinniest  legs  I have  ever  seen. 
You  were  ninety  pounds. 

1 am  trying  to  get  this  down. 


That  freedom, 
that  pleasure,  was 
something  we  could  imagine 
dying  for,  though  we 
never  thought  we’d 
actually  have  to. 


Your  arm  slung  around  my  shoulder  as  I 
carried  you  and  your  IMED  around  the  four- 
teenth floor.  We’d  stop  at  the  large  window 
that  looked  out  high  over  the  city.  There’s 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Greenwich.  There’s  the 
coffee  shop,  I said,  where  I sometimes  wait 
for  visiting  hours  to  begin.  And  then  a few 


weeks  later  when  we  stood  at  that  large  gray 
window,  you  said,  I know  exactly  what’s 
out  there  but  I can’t  see  it  anymore.  You 
were  going  blind.  When  the  doctor  came 
in  I’d  sit  out  in  the  hall  and  look  out  the 
window  and  watch  in  miniature  a woman 
on  a rooftop  walking  a dog.  Watch  an  arm 
out  a window  pull  in  wash  from  the  line, 
a world  where  normal  things  were  still  go- 
ing on,  same  as  always,  a world  beckoning 
us  to  enter.  But  I know  I was  too  large  and 
too  far  off,  hovering  above  the 
dark  city,  and  the  neurologist 
about  to  come  out  with  his  bad 
news. 

The  virus  had  crossed  the 
blood-brain  barrier.  I kept  asking 
what  would  happen.  I asked  the 
lovely  nurses  who  had  grown 
to  love  you  too.  How  beautiful 
they  were— the  twenty-year-old 
nurses  who  did  whatever  they 
could— unflagging,  attentive, 
diligent.  “How  are  you  feeling, 
hon?”  they  asked  you.  “Oh, 
sweetheart,  what’s  the  matter?” 
I think  of  my  own  mother,  and 
I love  her  so  much  in  this  ins- 
tant, once  a twenty-year-old 
woman  like  these  women,  in  a 
white  uniform,  thinking  she 
could  save  anyone. 

The  future:  I could  imagine  it  only  too 
well.  The  nurses’  faces  are  grave  as  you 
struggle  for  breath.  It’s  what  they’ve  warn- 
ed me  about.  When  the  disease  enters  the 
brain  stem  your  breathing  will  shut  down. 
That’s  one  thing  that  might  happen.  And 
many  people,  they  told  me,  die  from  the 
drugs,  from  the  medication. 

I am  trying  to  get  this  down  for  good. 

I hugged  your  legs.  They  were  so  skinny. 
“Aren’t  these  the  bees’  knees?”  you  smiled. 

I fed  you.  I didn’t  know  how  big  to  cut 
the  pieces.  So  I cut  them  tiny,  tiny.  “Well,” 
you  laughed,  “this  certainly  gives  bite-size 
a whole  new  meaning.” 

In  my  phone  book  next  to  your  name,  the 
jottings  of  years,  as  we  talked  and  talked  . . . 
M,  T,  W nights  and  TH  lunch,  reviews  in 
Anjorum,  May  GQ  Ny  Magazine.  ARG. 
Ghest  X ray  Fri.  Gryptococcus.  Gall  tomor- 
row about  blood.  Fri  11,  Memorial  Service, 
Society  for  Ethical  Gulture,  2 West  64th 
Street,  GPW  A life  in  shorthand.  These  ab- 
brevations.  You  were  fine,  you  were  well, 
and  then  you  were  not.  Suddenly  you  were 
dying. 

A cry  in  the  night.  Gary,  half  the  time  I 
don’t  know  where  I am.  Half  the  time  I 
jump  up  wondering  if  it’s  time  to  visit  you 
yet.  1 think  about  what  I can  bring  to  you. 
I could  talk  nonstop  into  your  one  good  ear. 
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“Remind  me/'  you  said,  “to  get  my  ear  fix- 
ed too.” 

I know,  Gary,  to  write  it  down  is  always 
to  get  it  wrong.  But  here,  wanting  you  back, 
it's  the  closest  1 can  get  to  heaven— where 
1 like  to  picture  you. 

But  is  it  heaven  you've  gone  to? 

“Do  you  believe  in  God?''  1 asked  you.  “1 
don't  know/'  you  said.  “Do  you?”  ^^es,  and 
I'm  praying  for  you.”  “That's  good,”  you 
said,  “Thank  you.” 

I've  always  prayed  to  Mary,  but  I only  ask 
her  for  help  when  I absolutely  need  it.  lb 
help  me  out  of  a debilitating  depression,  lb 
save  you.  But  now  I've  got  to  say  I don't 
know  if  I believe  in  God  anymore  or  his 
skinny  son  and  all  that  rising  up.  I am  short 
of  faith  when  I need  it  most. 

We  hold  a dish  under  your  chin  while  you 
spit  up  pills. 

We're  going  to  need  a miracle,  my  friend. 

From  your  hospital  bed  you  built  churches. 
You  measured  the  lumber  in  your  head.  You 
transported  everything  you  needed  from  site 
to  site.  You  described  the  altars  to  me.  Talk- 
ed to  me  about  Le  Corbusier.  It  was  all  so 
real.  I was  with  you.  “I  don't  know  if  I can 
get  them  all  done  in  time,  Carole.”  “Let  me 
help  you,”  I said. 

I think  of  the  light  that  flared  starlike  in 
you  for  a fraction  of  a second  in  the  history 
of  the  planet. 

Gary,  I am  trying  to  talk  to  you. 

You  were  put  in  an  oven  and  cremated. 
I don't  know  where  your  ashes  went. 

What  keeps  going  through  my  head  are 
bits  from  the  Bible.  Faces  of  Sunday  school 
teachers.  Miracles.  Things  I think  I used  to 
believe. 

You  thought  a lot  about  Rilke,  my  cat. 
“What  did  he  look  like  when  he  was 
dead?”  you  asked. 

“He  looked  like  he  was  sleeping,”  I said. 

You  spoke  a lot  about  children.  In  your  last 
months  you  spoke  of  babies,  dreams  of 
babies,  of  adopting  a small  black 
boy  and  girl.  “I  ask  you,  Carole, 
what  am  I going  to  do  with 
two  small  black  children?” 

My  chest  began  to  hurt.  I im- 
agined the  lining  of  my  heart  to 
be  inflamed. 

“Maybe  you  could  have  the 
bed  next  to  mine,”  you  said. 

“My  brother  is  moving  in  too.” 

Gary,  I wanted  to  say,  I've 
already  moved  in.  I live  in  a ci- 
ty named  St.  Vincent's  with 
you.  I know  the  streets,  the 
neighbors,  the  merchants,  I 
know  what's  for  dinner. 

“A  city  named  St.  Vincent's,” 
you  said.  “They  certainly  are 


megalomaniacs,  aren't  they?” 

Like  you,  I start  confusing  your  stays  in 
the  hospital.  I can't  remember  one  from  the 
next.  In  the  beginning  we  talked  a lot  about 
art.  You  were  in  the  Signs  Shows  with  Jen- 
ny Holzer.  I gave  you  a report  on  David  Salle 
at  Castelli's.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
flower  arrangements  I have  ever  seen  arriv- 
ed from  Marcia  Tucker  at  the  New 
Museum.  Your  window  there  was  so  fan- 
tastic. You  were  still  disappointed  your  bun- 
ny plates  didn't  do  better.  You've  got  a show, 
you  told  me,  for  1987.  You  said  1986  was 
going  to  be  the  breakthrough  year.  You  said 
you  had  to  believe  that.  You  said  you  were 
just  on  the  verge  of  something  large  in  your 

I tflink  of  the  light 
that  flared  starlike 
in  you  for  a 
fraction  of  a second 
in  the  history 
of  the  planet. 


work,  you  had  begun  working  with  com- 
puter images,  you  were  excited  about  all 
your  stuff  at  the  lab.  You  told  me  all  of  this 
as  we  walked  around  the  fourteenth  floor, 
you  dragging  your  bag  of  blood.  These  must 
have  been  from  earlier  stays.  By  the  last  time 
it  was  all  churches  and  pyramids  and 
children.  Trips  to  the  south  of  France  and 
Florence  and  Greece  and  then  finally 
nothing.  You  could  barely  speak.  I'd  call 
your  answering  machine  just  so  I could  hear 
you  talk  in  your  old  voice.  Stringing  words 
together,  the  way  you  did  on  your  message, 
seemed  a miracle  now  to  me.  “This  is  Gary 
Falk.  If  you'd  like  to  leave  a message,  wait 


(T. 


for  the  beep  tone  and  I'll  get  back  to  you.” 

I could  almost  believe  that  you  would. 
That's  what  the  message  said.  You  always 
called  it  “the  beep  tone.”  Your  mother  told 
me  that  you  left  a message  saying  good-bye 
to  your  own  machine.  “This  is  Gary  and, 
well,  I guess  I won't  be  needing  you 
anymore,  I guess  I'm  saying  good-bye.” 

"Je  sms  Gary  Falk,"  you  said.  You  thought 
you  were  in  France.  “Gary/'  1 said,  “today 
I've  got  the  map  of  Paris  around  my  neck.” 

I took  off  my  scarf  and  showed  it  to  you, 
“Just  in  case  we  need  it,  OK?” 

“Great,”  you  said. 

“May  1 talk  with  you?”  the  neurologist 
said  to  me.  I am  not  sister  or  lover.  “May 
I talk  to  you  for  a moment  in  private?” 

“All  right,”  1 said. 

“Does  he  know  who  you  are?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I said,  “he  does.” 

“Does  he  know  where  he  is?” 

“Yes,  he  knows  exactly  where  he  is,”  1 
said,  lying,  protecting  you  and  me.  “Yes,” 

I said,  “he  knows.” 

“There's  no  hope  for  your  friend,”  he  said. 

I came  back  to  you.  “Oh,  hi,  Lorraine,  I 
haven't  seen  you  in  ages!  Did  you  see  that 
doctor  who  was  just  here?”  you  asked  me. 
“Yes,”  I said.  “Well,  he  knows  nothing  about 
anything.” 

You're  right  about  that,  Gary,  you  knew. 
You  picked  up  on  him  immediately. 

1 sit  next  to  you.  I know  about  the  blood- 
brain  barrier.  It  was  a term  I never  wanted 
to  know.  I know  everything  that  will 
happen. 

From  your  hospital  bed  you  painted  in 
your  head.  On  a field  of  slate  green.  You  told 
me  what  you  were  drawing,  where  the  lines 
intersected.  What  it  would  look  like  in  the 
end. 

I thought  my  desire  to  keep  you  alive 
would  keep  you  alive.  I got  confused. 

You  have  become  my  child.  I race  to  you 
when  you  cry.  I arrange  your  blankets.  I fix 
your  pillow. 

Your  bones  began  to  glow. 
Each  day  I could  trace  your 
bones  more  easily  as  you 
became  more  and  more  skeletal. 
It  became  impossible  for  me  to 
look  at  old  photographs  of  you. 
I couldn't  recognize  you  in  them 
anymore.  I put  them  away. 
After  a while  it  became  im- 
possible to  call  your  answering 
machine. 

Just  a month  before,  we  had 
watched  a beauty  pageant.  You 
in  your  loft  and  me  in  my  apart- 
ment. We  would  call  each  other 
during  the  commercials.  “I 
think  it's  going  to  be  Germany 
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or  Greece,”  you  said.  “No,  it's  going  to  be 
Miss  Brazil.”  “Oh,  Carole,  you've  always 
loved  those  Latins,”  you  laughed. 

We  talked  about  movies.  The  last  ones 
you  saw,  I think,  were  My  Beautiful  Laundrette 
and  Mona  Lisa.  What  else?  There  must  have 
been  others. 

1 heard  what  happens  is  that  you're  put 
into  a wooden  casket  and  then  the  whole 
casket  is  put  into  the  oven.  “Please,”  you'd 
say,  “you're  making  it  sound  like  a recipe.” 

In  April  you  read  my  book  Ghost  Dance 
in  galleys.  You  understood  it  like  no  one  else. 
You  told  Helen  not  to  tell  me,  but  you  found 
the  book  so  intense  that  you  thought  it  was 
making  you  sicker.  You  knew,  and  when 
you  tried  to  remember  certain  parts  and 
couldn't  anymore,  1 began  to  cry  and  then 
grow  ferocious.  “Don't  die,”  1 shouted 
selfishly.  “What?”  you  said,  nearly  deaf. 
“Please,  don't  die,”  1 yelled  and  the  nurse  ran 
in  thinking  1 needed  help. 

By  the  time  the  book  was  bound  you 
could  no  longer  read.  1 was  thrilled  with 
how  beautiful  it  looked.  1 carried  the  first 
copy  of  the  hardcover  to  show  you  in  the 
hospital,  but  you  just  went  on  with  your 
dying. 

You  worry  about  your  catheter.  You're 
afraid  of  wetting  the  bed. 

1 kept  feeding  you.  “What  am  I eating?” 
you  asked,  as  if  it  were  a natural  question. 
When  1 told  you,  you  said,  “No,  to  me  it 
tastes  like  veal,  very  simply  prepared,  veal 
piccata,  1 think.  And  how  elegant  and 
understated  this  restaurant  is.  Have  you  been 
here  before?”  Sometimes  you  thought  you 
were  in  a hotel.  Sometimes  you  said,  “I'm 
so  tired  of  traveling.” 

Your  bones  glowed.  Each  day  I traced  your 
bones  more  and  more  easily,  the  head  so 
much  bone,  the  flesh  melting.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  flesh  were  melting  from  your  face. 

You  were  never  as  angry  as  I was.  You 
maintained  your  hope,  not  only  for  yourself 
but  for  those  you  loved.  Even  at  the  end, 
when  your  parents  would  call,  with  your 
voice  you  tried  to  reassure  them.  It  was  your 
life,  Gary,  but  you  didn't  have  the  energy 
for  rage  1 had.  Rage  was  a luxury  of  the  well. 

I am  trying  to  talk  to  you. 

Your  eyes  are  like  black  tulips,  something 
beautiful  and  strange,  something  so  rare,  so 
unlikely.  So  lovely.  Your  eyes  float  separate 
from  your  illness.  You  are  incapable  of  giv- 
ing up.  It's  the  part  of  you  that  is  not  an- 
chored to  the  floor.  The  part  of  you  that  is 
really  you.  The  part  of  you  that  lasts  forever. 
The  part  of  you  that  never  burns. 

You're  not  ready  to  die  at  thirty-two.  It's 
a breakthrough  year. 

Room  1433.  I pace.  Pace.  Pace.  With  the 
part  of  you  that  gets  up.  With  the  part  of 


you  that  can't  be  tied  down.  So  bring  in  the 
cameras,  the  teachers,  the  priests.  Bring  in 
the  man  on  the  street.  There  are  people 
everywhere  who  say  it's  deserved,  who  say 
that  it  only  goes  to  show.  They  say  they 
are  not  surprised,  are  not  sorry.  They  tell 
us  we  deserve  it. 

I'm  afraid,  Gary,  that  somehow  you  might 
think  you  deserve  it.  Once  you  said  to 
Helen,  “Oh,  Mrs.  So-and-so”— a friend  of 
the  family's,  I can't  remember  the  name— 
“do  you  know  what  I have?”  She  nodded. 
“Gan  you  believe  that  this  has  happened  to 
that  nice  boy  Gary  Falk?”  you  said,  with 
bitterness. 

It  should  be  possible  to  do  something  with 
words. 

Gary,  it  is  not  your  fault. 


We  thought 
m had. 
all  the  time 
in  the 
world. 


I get  up  with  the  part  of  you  no  doctor 
can  touch.  The  part  that  will  live.  More 
tests:  spinal  tap,  CAT  scan  (it's  like  going 
through  a giant  bagel,  you  say).  The  best 
of  modern  medicine. 

Gary,  I'd  have  gone  to  Mexico  for  the 
Ribavirin.  I'd  have  done  anything. 

They  dipped  you  in  blue.  They  dipped 
your  skinny,  childish  body  into  indigo  dyes. 
I saw  your  small  shrunken  genitals.  Your 
nearly  transparent  hands.  Your  eyes  bulging 
in  your  bony  head. 

I am  told  that  there  are  certain  bones  that 
burn  slower  than  others.  They  can  be  fish- 
ed from  the  ash  and  crumbled  by  hand. 
There  are  parts  of  the  body  that  bum  slower, 
the  foot,  for  instance,  the  breast  bone. 

I am  so  afraid.  Still. 

“Nothing  has  been  finished,”  you  said, 
bewildered,  “or  put  away” 

That  last  morning  you  kept  saying,  “My 
father  loves  me,  my  mother  loves  me.” 
Then,  “Tekka  maki,”  you  said,  “kappa 
maki,  hirami,”  filling  your  mouth  like  a 
child  with  pure  sound,  delighted. 

Your  parents  called  often:  “Is  he  better  or 
worse?  Is  he  eating?  Is  he  coherent?  Carole, 


you  must  be  tired.  How  are  you  doing?” 

1 tell  them  that  all  summer  my  fiend  Louis 
has  sent  the  daily  revisions  of  his  poems  to 
me.  I have  watched  a word  move  from  one 
line  to  the  next,  watched  a comma  appear 
or  disappear,  seen  a stanza  rearranged.  It's 
helped  a little,  I said. 

Sometimes  I close  my  eyes,  1 tell  them, 
open  my  eyes  and  you  are  whole.  Not 
coughing.  Not  skinny.  Just  you.  Painting. 
Out  for  a walk.  Or  having  dinner  some- 
where in  the  city  you  loved. 

In  your  obituary  they  wrote  you  died  as 
a result  of  AIDS.  They  were  not  ashamed. 
They  would  have  loved  you  just  as  much 
if  they  had  known  you  were  gay.  You 
doubted  that  and  kept  it  from  them  until 
you  got  sick.  It  hurt  them  that  that  was  the 
case. 

I talk  to  your  parents  now  long  distance 
and  it  reminds  me  of  talking  to  my  own 
parents,  both  on  the  line  at  the  same  time. 
One  upstairs,  one  downstairs.  One  listening, 
one  talking,  then  an  interruption  and  they 
are  talking  simultaneously.  It's  how  they 
talked  to  you  those  days  we  sat  in  the 
hospital  and  then  to  me  in  the  hospital  after 
you  couldn't  talk  anymore. 

I am  in  Provincetown  now  and  it  is 
freezing  cold.  There's  more  snow  here 
than  there's  been  in  thirty  years.  You 
arrive  between  thin  cardboard  that  once  held 
pantyhose.  The  Bloomingdale's  b-line, 
sheer-to-the-waist  sandalfoot.  This  I know 
would  amuse  you.  Your  mother  has  sent  me 
two  photos:  in  one  you  are  posing  in  a 
studio,  a professional  shot;  in  the  other  you 
are  sitting  in  the  brightest  sun  on  a beach 
somewhere. 

Gary,  I've  got  a studio  here  near  the  water. 
There's  a lot  I'd  like  to  tell  you.  I've  been 
seeing  more  of  that  woman  you  met  at  my 
book  party. 

There  are  some  nice  people  here.  I think 
you'd  like  Scott,  the  photographer,  a lot. 
Helen  is  well.  It  is  snowing  again.  There's 
more  snow  this  year  on  the  Cape  than  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  I've  said  that. 

At  the  very  end,  with  great  effort,  you 
moved  your  hand  over  mine  and  patted  it, 
not  because  you  knew  who  I was  anymore, 
but  simply  because  you  saw  someone  in 
deep  distress  and  you  were  so  kind- 
comforting  a stranger  even  as  you  were 
dying. 

One  more  minute,  Cary. 

We  thought  we  had  all  the  time  in  the 
world. 

I've  got  your  dishes  from  Paris.  Your  cham- 
pagne glasses.  Your  green  watch  is  now 
mine.  I've  got  your  copies  of  Calvinc/s  Folk 
Tales  and  Mr.  Palomar.  Your  bunny  plate. 
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THE  POSE 

OF 

HAPPINESS 

Gail  Mazur 


“T/;  e word  ‘authentic’  seems  just  right for 
what’s  impressive  about  the  pose  of 
HAPPINESS.  Sureness  of  feeling  comes 
through  in  every  mode. . . . The  poet  doesn’t 
pose  or  need  to  pose  because  she  knows  that 
the  emotion  is  there,  and  she  knows  how  to 
convey  it  to  us.”  — Robert  Pinsky 

T his  tender,  unexpected,  inquiring  wit 
is .. . Mazur  at  her  best  and  it  is  this  ten- 
derness that  enables  this  book  to  carve  out 
its  special  niche  in  the  post-Life  Studies 
tradition.  ” — Robert  McDowell 

The  Hudson  Review 

96  PAGES,  $12.95  HC;  $8.95  sc 
ISBN:  0-87923-615-9  HC;  0-87923-616-7  sc 
Available  at  your  bookstore,  or  order 
directly  from  Godine. 


David  R.  Godine,  Publisher 

Horticultural  Hall 
300  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115  (617)  536-0761 
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ACTION  - LIFE 

96-98  Bradford  Street  • 487-9445 


MEDIUM:  PHOTOCOPIE 
MEDIUM:  PHOTOCOPY 

COPIGRAPHIE  CANADIENNE  ET  ALLEMANDE 
CANADIAN  AND  GERMAN  COPYGRAPHY 

Photocopying  as  an  art  form 

Text  by  Monique  B.  Weinmann 

Trilingual;  French,  English,  German 
1 44  pages  — color  and  black  and  white  illustrations 
Transatlantic  Press,  Stuttgard,  Germany, 

MAIL  ORDER: 

CRITIQ,  s e e. 

229  des  Bois  Road,  Rosemere  (Qc),  eanada  J7A  IS4 
$30 


A rabbit  cJiases  a carrot  forever  across  a 
plate  tfiat  lies  on  my  bureau  in  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

1 have  a recurring  dream.  You  are  walk- 
ing down  a long  boarded  walkway  to  my 
studio  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  You  are 
wearing  your  St.  Vincent's  pajamas  and  slip- 
pers. You've  got  a three-day-old  beard.  You're 
attached  to  your  IMED.  You've  got  a little 
spiral  taped  to  your  chest. 

You  slowly  pass  Studio  One,  Studio  Two. 
1 am  in  number  three.  It's  winter.  The  ocean 
is  rising  behind  you.  Sometimes  you  stop 
and  disappear  into  the  water.  Sometimes  1 
walk  with  you  into  the  water.  Nothing 
makes  this  dream  stop.  Sometimes  you 
point  to  the  spiral  and  say,  “It  goes  directly 
into  the  heart."  Sometimes  you  say  nothing. 
Sometimes  you  put  your  hand  out  to  stop 
me.  Sometimes  you  motion  for  me  to  come. 

Nothing  has  made  it  stop.  Not  the 
ocean,  not  the  dunes,  not  the  screams  of  the 
seagulls.  Not  the  Slovak  poet  and  his  moody 
translations  of  Trakl.  Not  the  Dewars  or  the 
Absolut.  Nothing  makes  it  stop,  Gary. 
Nothing.  Not  the  writing  of  this.  Not  the 
writing  of  The  An  Lover. 

You  are  telling  me  to  come.  You  are  tell- 
ing me  not  to  come.  You  are  dead.  You  are 
not  really  dead.  You  are  walking  to  my 
studio,  it  is  winter,  you  are  in  your  pajamas, 
the  V over  your  heart.  You  are  dragging  your 
bag  of  blood.  You  are  so  thin. 

It  means:  I miss  you. 

It  means:  I can't  believe  this  happened  to 
you.  ■ 


Gary  Falk  was  born  in  New  York  in  1954,  and  died 
there  in  1986.  He  was  just  beginning  to  achieve 
recognition  as  an  artist  when  he  died  at  age  32.  His 
work  had  been  exhibited  in  New  York  at  Artist’s 
Space  and  at  the  New  Museum.  Like  the  paintings 
of  Keith  Haring,  Falk  found  a universal  value  in 
simple  figures,  drawn  with  the  unmistakable  emphasis 
of  cartoon  characters  or  children’s  art,  yet  with 
none  of  the  cynicism  of  Pop  Art.  Ned  Rifkin, 
curator  at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  about  the  artist, 
"May  his  absence  among  us  serve  as  a reminder  that 
time  is  finite  and  that  our  visions  are  a gift  that 
require  untiring  attention  and  steadfast  nurturing.’’ 


Page  74:  “Untitled."  1985;  enamel  and  acrylic  on 
plexiglas 

Page  75:  “Red  Dawn,”  1985;  enamel  and  acrylic 
on  plexiglas;  collection  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 
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HARBORSIDE  RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 


Enjoy  our  waterfront  enclosed  deck  with  a sf^ectacuJar  view 
of  the  harbor  from  Provincetown' s East  End. 

OPEN  DAILY  from  1 1 ;00  539  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • 487-1 964 


Delicious  and  innovative 


food  in  a cozy  atmosphere 


BREAKFAST  8:00  AM-1:00  PM 

Specialty  omelettes,  orange-cinnamon  French  toast,  fruit 
pancakes,  huevos  rancheros,  Italian  frittata,  fresh  fruit 
and  much  more. 

DINNER  5:30  PM-10:00  PM 

Featuring  unusual  and  traditional  pizza  and  pasta  dishes.  Some  of  our 
favorites...  shrimp  and  artichoke  pizza,  southwest  pizza,  pizza  greco,  pasta 
puttanesca,  gorgonzola  cappelletti  and  pasta  al  pesto. 

PIZZA  AVAILABLE  FOR  TAKE-OUT 


Route  6A  North  Truro,  Massachusetts 


Original  artwork  by  Muffin  Ray 


487-4360 
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One  of  Provincetown’s 
most  innovative 
Continental  Cusines 
and  extensive 
wine  lists. 


Chef  and  owner  Donna 
Aliperti  invites  you  to  share 
an  evening  of  intimate  dining 
in  a casual,  elegant 
atmosphere. 


RESTAURANT  TIL  II  PM 
BAR  TIL  I PM 

Entire  Menu  changes  every  Friday 

230  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown 
Reservations  suggested: 
487-9715 


RESTAURANTS 

PROVINCETOWN  & TRURO 

ADRIAN’S  — A chef-owned  restaurant 
serving  breakfast  and  dinner  in  a warm  and 
cozy  atmosphere,  featuring  specialty  omelet- 
tes and  unusual  pizza  (for  take-out  too)  and 
pasta  dishes.  Route  6A,  North  Truro, 
487-4360. 

ANNA  ANNA  ANNA  - in  the  west  end 
of  town,  serving  “the  world’s  best  food’’— 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  late  night  until 
2:00  a.m.  149  Commercial  Street,  487-2900. 

BASIL’S  SEAFOOD  RESTAURANT  & 
THE  BUTTERY  BAR  & GRILLE  - 

breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  homestyle  grille 
and  lounge  atmosphere,  fresh  baked  goods 
and  desserts  from  the  deli;  bar  until  1:00  am. 
350  Bradford  St.,  far  east  end,  plenty  of 
parking.  487-3366. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP  - fine  dining  in  the 
casual,  friendly  atmosphere  of  a 
reconstructed  Upper  New  York  State  tobac- 
co barn.  Route  6A,  Truro,  487-6554. 

CAFE  BLASE  - open  air  cafe  serving 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  Bistro  menu;  a 
great  place  to  watch  the  action  along  the 
main  street.  328  Commercial  Street, 
487-9465. 
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Szechuan 


Restaurant 

Authentic  Szechuan  Chinese  Cuisine 
Vietnamese  and  Thai  Specialties 
ChrfDieu  Tran 


Enjoy 

Seafood,  beef,  chicken,  Pork 
Fried  rice,  Lo  Mein,  Pu  Pu  Platter 

OPEN  DAILY  11:30  - 9:30 
LUNCH  & DINNER 
FULL  UQUOR  SERVICE 

FAMILY  DINING  WELCOME 
VISA  . MC  . AMEX 

179  Commercial  Street 


TAKE  OUT  ! 

487-0971 


BLONDIE’S  BAR  & GRILL  - casual  din- 
ing in  Blondie's  formal  parlor  dining  rooms 
or  trend-setting  bar.  Exuberant  food  without 
exorbitant  prices.  Brunch  8—3,  dinner  at  5, 
open  daily.  186  Commercial  Street, 
487-1443. 

GIRO  & SAL’S  — Nestled  at  the  end  of 
a quiet  lane.  Giro  and  Sal’s  offers  fine  Nor- 
thern Italian  cuisine  in  the  romantic  at- 
mosphere of  a brick  wine  cellar.  4 Kiley 
Court,  487-0049. 

CAFE  EDWIGE  — fine  innovative  dining  in 
the  airy  dining  room,  or  outside  on  the 
flower-filled  deck.  Work  of  local  artists 
displayed  on  the  walls.  Upstairs  at  333  Com- 
mercial Street,  487-2008. 

EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  — tropical  at- 
mosphere, casual  and  friendly,  outdoor  din- 
ing on  the  deck  overlooking  the  action  on 
Commercial  Street  in  the  center  of  town; 
featuring  a unique  blend  of  Caribbean  and 
Mediterranean  tastes.  258  Commercial 
Street,  next  to  Town  Hall,  487-2505. 

FRANCO’S  — waterfront  dining  in  a stylish 
art-deco  atmosphere.  Promenade  Deck 
overlooking  the  beach  for  lunch,  light  fare 
and  frozen  drinks.  Tallulah's  Bar  for  the  late- 
night  scene.  429  Commercial  Street, 
487-3178. 


From  the  Charcoal  BroUer 

12  oz.  Sirloin  Steaks  • 8 oz.  Filet  Mignon 
Salmon  Steak  • Tuna  Steak 
Swordfish  Steaks 

Veal  Favorites 

Veal  Parmigiana  - Veal  Scallopini 
Veal  sauteed  with  Artichokes 

Salads 

Seafood  Chefs  Salad  • Italian  Antipasto 
Shrimp  Chefs  Salad 
Pasta  • Pasta  • Pasta 
Seafood  pasta  dishes 
-scallops,  shrimp,  clams 
All  of  your  favorite  pasta  creations 

487-2778  • 226  Commercial  St. 

DINNER  FROM  5:00 


NAPrS 


PROVINCETOWhrS  MOST 
UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


1 Freeman  Street,  Provincetown 
For  reservations,  call  487-1145 
Evenings  from  5:30  to  10:00 


Dining  is  a 
fine  art 
at  Napi’s 


Specializing  in  the  best  of  local  seafood 


Select  vegetarian  entrees 


Attentive  service 
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LUNCH  • DINNER 
& TAVERN 


OPEN 

'ITAR 

ROLIND 


fine  dining 
in  an  historic 
watafrorvt  country 
inn  and  tavern 


:is^moo 


FRONT  STREET  — casual  yet  elegant 
bistro  with  an  intriguing  menu  which  changes 
weekly,  featuring  continental  cuisine  and  ex- 
tensive wine  list.  A late  night  meeting  place. 
Dinner  6 to  II,  bar  until  1:00  am.  230  Com- 
mercial St.,  487-9715. 

HUNAN  BAY  — new  this  year,  a 
beachfront  restaurant  serving  authentic 
Chinese  cuisine  featuring  seafood  and 
vegetarian  specialties.  269  Commercial 
Street,  across  from  Town  Hall.  487-0015. 

LOBSTER  POT  - popular  waterfront 
restaurant  serving  the  freshest  of  local 
seafood.  Specialties  include  clambakes, 
seafood  pico,  cataplana,  and  lobster.  Also  a 
fish  market,  raw  bar  and  bakery  on  the 
premises.  321  Commercial  St.,  487-0842. 

LOBSTER  TALES  — right  on  the  water 
with  a beachfront  deck,  serving  ocean  fresh 
seafood  including  lobster  ravioli,  clambake, 
also  jumbo  shrimp,  fresh  pastas,  grilled 
poultry  and  beef.  267  Commercial  Street, 
across  from  Town  Hall.  487-2526. 

THE  MEWS  RESTAURANT  — water- 
front dining  in  an  elegant  and  stylish  at- 
mosphere with  an  imaginative  and  skillfully- 
prepared  menu.  Beachfront  deck.  Serving 
dinner  and  lunch/brunch.  359  Commercial 
Street,  487-1500. 


THE  • WORLD’S  • BEST  ♦ FOOD 


ANNA  • ANNA  • ANNA 

Breakfast  / Brunch 
Lunch  • Dinner 
Late  Night  until  2:00  am 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Featuring  Joel  Meyerowitz 
“Cape  Light”  photographs 


487-2900 

149  Commercial  St.  • Provincetown 


Dinner  from  5:50  pm 

RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 


PCCMENADC 

DECr 

Lunch  from  11:30  am  until  3 pm 
Bar  from  II  am  until  I am 
Light  Fare  & Frozen  Drinks 

Deck  Tables  overlooking  the  Harbor 

429  Commercial  Street  • 487-3178  • Boston  Globe  ★★★■< 
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Offenng  an  extensive  menu  f>ref>ared  by  Chefs  Joel  Bradley  and  Ken  Ross 

267  Commercial  Street  • Center  of  town,  across  from  Town  Hall 
AMEX,  MC,  VISA  • Reservations  Suggested  • 487-CLAM  (2526) 


- -i-.- 


\ 


HUNAN  BAY 

Authentic  Chinese  Restaurant 
Seafood  Specialies 
Vegetarian  Dishes  a specialty 


FULL  LIQUOR  LICENSE 


269  Commercial  Street 
(across  from  TOwn  Hall) 

487-0015  or  487-0016 


— eat  to  the  beat  — 

the  taste  of  the  islands  on  the  cape 

provincetown’s  most  dramatic  dining  spot 
with  large  outside  dining  deck 

breakfast  • lunch  • dinner  • tiki  bar  • raw  bar 
late  night  until  I a.m.  • live  entertainment 

258  commercial  street  • provincetown 
next  door  to  town  hall  • 487-2505  or  487-1203 
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The  PROVINCETOWN 
ARTISTS  COOKBOOK 

160  pages  of  artist  bios,  illustrations, 
photographs  and  recipes.  $9.95 

including:  Joel  Meyerowitz,  Robert 
Motherwell,  Judith  Rothschild,  Jim  Peters, 
Helen  Wilson,  Tony  Vevers,  Betty  Bodian, 
Jim  Forsberg,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Judith  Shahn, 
Paul  Bowen,  Lily  Harmon,  Anne  Packard, 
Frank  Milby,  Bruce  McKain. 

Available  at  bookstorea,  Ballerles  and  gilt  shops  Cape-wide 
or  send  $12.00  to:  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. 


I 

I 


HarborView  Restaurant 
at  the 

PROVINCETOWN  INN 

overlooking  the  harbor 
at  the  beginning 
of  Commercial  Street  where  the 
Pilgrims  first  landed 


DINNER  6 to  9 • 487-9500 

FREE  PARKING 


MAPI’S  — Provincetown’s  most  unusual 
restaurant,  specializing  in  the  best  of  local 
seafood,  with  select  vegetarian  entrees.  The 
food  is  excellent  and  the  surroundings  are  a 
feast  for  the  eyes.  7 Freeman  Street, 
487-1145. 

PEPE’S  WHARF  — specializing  in  gourmet 
seafood,  this  beachfront  restaurant  serves 
lunch  and  dinners  with  an  international  flavor. 
Panoramic  views  from  the  upper  deck. 
371-373  Commercial  St.  487-0670. 

PIED  PIPER  — at  the  popular  women’s 
beachfront  bar,  the  Waterfront  Grill  serves 
grilled  shrimp,  burgers  and  raw  bar  daily, 
along  with  frozen  drink  specialties.  1 93 A 
Commercial  St.  487-1527. 

PROVINCETOWN  INN  - at  the  very 
spot  where  the  Pilgrim’s  first  landed,  the  Har- 
borview  Restaurant  features  full-dinner 
specials  overlooking  the  bay.  Ample  free 
parking.  At  the  beginning  of  Commercial 
Street,  487-9500. 

PUCCI’S  HARBORSIDE  - serving 
breakfast  and  lunch  from  II  to  4,  light  fare 
served  from  II  am  to  12:30  am.  Dinner  in- 
cludes seafood,  pasta,  and  Mexican 
specialties:  dine  on  an  enclosed  deck  right 
over  the  water  in  the  east  end.  539  Com- 
mercial St.,  487-1964. 

THE  RED  INN  — fine  dining  in  the  elegant 
but  relaxed  atmosphere  of  this  historic 
waterfront  country  inn  (c.  1815);  lunch  and 
dinner;  light  fare  menu  in  the  delightful 
Tavern;  fine  views  of  Long  Point.  Ample  free 
parking.  15  Commercial  St.,  487-0050. 

SPIRITUS  — THE  place  for  pizza,  ice 
cream  and  the  P-town  scene.  Open  noon  un- 
til 2 a.m.  every  day.  190  Commercial  St. 

SZECHUAN  RESTAURANT  - The 

Tran  family  serves  a cuisine  of  Vietnamese, 
Szechuan  and  Chinese  dishes,  including 
vegetarian  specialties.  Beachfront  restaurant. 
179  Commercial  St.,  487-0971. 

VORELLI’S  - located  in  the  center  of 
town,  serving  charcoal-broiled  steaks,  sword- 
fish and  salmon,  steamed  lobster,  and  Italian 
specialties  in  a stylish  setting.  226  Commer- 
cial St.,  487-2778. 

WELLFLEET  & BEYOND 

AESOP’S  TABLES  — serving  new 
American  cuisine,  an  innovative  approach  to 
native  foods  borrowing  on  creative  regional 
influences.  Six  romantic  dining  rooms  in  an 
old  sea  captain’s  home;  light  fare  and  ap- 
petizers served  in  the  cozy  upstairs  bar.  Main 
Streeet,  Wellfleet.  349-6450. 

Continued  on  page  110 
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IMAGINING 

WELLFLEET 

Gip  Hoppe  and  the 
Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors’  Theatre 


Gip  Hoppe:  Alexander  Poe^s  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  is  more  a study  of  pain  than 
anything  else.  Poe  has  written  a story  that 
is  an  absolute  opium  trip  and  1 have  placed 
It  in  a solidly  real  interior.  1 have  doors,  large 
windows,  chairs,  a stairway.  At  the  end, 
when  it  all  crumbles,  buckets  of  plaster  fall 
from  the  trap  door  in  the  ceiling,  raising  dust 
that  hangs  in  the  lights  over  the  demolish- 
ed set.  It^s  the  reverse  of  the  usual  way  1 
work.  It  feels  almost  experimental. 

Frank  Cullen:  On  the  surface,  your  plays 
can  seem  cartoonish,  like  spoofs. 

GH:  That  doesn’t  make  them  any  less  real. 
You  sometimes  have  to  dare  to  be  foolish 
to  get  something  real.  1 meant  every  word 
of  what  1 said  in  War  of  the  Worlds.  You  could 
easily  call  that  a sci-fi  spoof,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  an  indictment  of  the  invasion 
by  the  developers.  With  Untamed  Love  1 ac- 
tually culled  comic  books  for  our  stories. 
When  1 grew  up,  comic  books  were  neither 
comics  nor  books.  They  were  often  writ- 
ten by  serious  writers  like  Ray  Bradbury  and 
Robert  Block,  whose  work  was  too 
macrabre  for  the  establishment  publishing 
world.  Our  parents  thought  we  were 
reading  ''funny”  stories  about  harmless  sub- 
jects. In  truth,  those  stories  were  our  first 
glimpse  into  the  real  world  of  adult  lust, 
drug  dealers,  murders,  con  artists,  and 
psychopaths. 

FC:  Is  it  true  what  people  say  about  you? 

GH:  1 make  a bad  first  impression.  People 
say  they  find  me  rude.  1 hear  it  so  much  that 
1 have  to  believe  it.  1 come  from  a family 
that  was  impolite  with  a flair.  They  didn’t 
train  me  for  public  relations.  Running  a 
theater  has  made  me  more  polite  and 
gracious.  It  feels  good. 


Gip  Hoppe,  is  co-Artistic  Director 
with  Jeff  Zinn  of  the  Wellfleet 
Harbor  Actors’  Theatre.  Since 
WHAT’s  first  production  in  1985,  Hoppe 
has  functioned  as  a producer,  a director, 
and  as  an  actor  (sometimes  all  three 
together)  in  the  20  shows  which  the 
theater  has  brought  before  the  Wellfleet 
community.  Local  audiences  will  recall 
A Song  of  Ships  and  his  adaptations  of 
A Christmas  Carol,  The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  The  War  of  the 
Worlds,  all  of  which  debuted  at  The 
Academy  of  Performing  Arts  in  Orleans. 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  Hoppe 
was  working  on  two  new  adaptations. 
Untamed  Love  and  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  for  presentation  at  the 
Academy  early  in  1990. 


FC:  Your  life  is  local  theater.  What  is  the 
fascination? 

GH:  Theater  is  the  last  place  where  a few 
people  with  a couple  of  hundred  bucks  can 
explore  their  imaginations.  Film  is  just  shut 
out.  Making  a movie  is  impossible,  although 
1 think  1 know  how  to  tell  a story  on  film. 
More  and  more,  the  power  of  storytelling 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  people 
without  money  or  connections.  There  is 
nothing  1 couldn’t  put  on  stage  that  I 
wouldn’t  need  a million  dollars  to  do  on 
film.  In  The  War  of  the  Worlds  we  had  an  air 
battle,  a dogfight,  between  flying  saucers 


INTERVIEW  BY  FRANK  CULLEN 


and  jets  from  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Certain- 
ly it  was  not  realistic,  but  it  did  work.  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  had  27  scenes  and 
17  different  locations.  We  didn’t  black  out 
the  theater  between  scenes  and  have 
stagehands  move  furniture.  We  had  a cast 
of  10  playing  75,000  people.  Actors  posed 
as  statues.  We  asked  the  audience  to  stretch 
their  imaginations.  By  doing  that,  1 think, 
they  entered  more  quickly  into  the  story. 

FC:  Fdow  did  you  begin  in  theater? 

GH:  1 came  to  theater  because  1 needed 
some  form  of  expression.  1 tried  music  and 
failed,  although  1 did  sell  PBS  25  seconds 
of  incidental  music  which  1 wrote  and 
played  on  piano,  harp,  and  dulcimer.  1 tried 
writing  a novel  and  learned  that  novels  take 
a skill  1 don’t  have.  Since  1 have  a brother 
who  is  a painter,  1 tried  that  too.  Finally,  I 
came  upon  a group  of  people  putting  on 
plays  and  I found  that  1 could  do  that.  I’m 
living  proof  that  anybody  and  their  brother 
can  get  up  and  act  out  a story.  Rarely  does 
someone  come  in  off  the  street  and  play 
Chopin  on  the  piano.  The  chance  of  some- 
one without  experience  walking  on  the 
stage  and  being  perfectly  suited  for  a part 
is  higher  than  for  any  other  art  form.  I’ve 
seen  it.  It  humbles  you.  You  realize  theater 
is  an  art  form  for  people  without  artistic 
talent. 

FC:  Are  you  being  a bit  glib? 

GH:  1 enjoy  de-mystifying  the  mystery  of 
talent.  I’m  charmed  by  people  who  lack  ob- 
vious ability  yet  strive  to  express  something 
real.  Theater  can  be  quite  clubbish.  As 
organizations  they  tend  to  get  specific 
within  themselves,  excluding  others  who 
aren’t  endowed  with  their  special  gifts.  Any 
artist  wants  to  feel  unique,  but  the  truth  is 
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is  that  the  word  “fun”  has  been  bastardiz- 
ed. I want  to  instill  in  my  cast  that  the  fun 
comes  from  having  a hot  shit  production. 

FC:  Do  you  think  Cape  theater  companies 
are  misled  by  rather  narrow  assumptions 
about  their  own  audience? 

GH:  When  1 first  went  to  the  Academy 
Playhouse  in  Orleans  and  proposed  a new 
rendition  of  A Christmas  Carol,  they  balked. 


anybody  can  do  it.  Not 
everybody  can  do  it  well. 


FC:  Yet  you  become  an- 
noyed with  inept  theater. 


GH:  The  ineptness  that 
annoys  me  is  largely  a 
lack  of  imagination, 
coupled  with  an  unwill- 
ingness to  work  hard.  I 
have  no  complaint  about 
the  acting.  When  1 see 
bad  acting  on  the  Cape 
it^s  often  because  the 
material  chosen  is  un- 
suited to  the  actors 
around  here.  For  instance, 
Shakespeare,  or  some- 
thing British,  or  musicals 
where  the  players  canY 
sing  or  dance.  When  their 
shortcomings  are  not 
magnified,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  same 
people  canY  give  a good 
performance. 


FC:  What  about  direc- 
tors? 


GH:  1 see  much  sloppy 
direction  around  here.  It 
infuriates  me.  No  basics,  little  vision,  poor 
pacing.  Even  if  itY  a play  that  everybody 
knows,  you  still  have  to  pull  it  off.  I donY 
have  much  patience.  I want  to  stand  up  and 
scream,  “Get  this  thing  moving!”  1 love  a 
director  who  pushes  his  actors  and  is  not 
afraid  of  stepping  on  a few  toes.  People  who 
have  worked  at  a job  all  day  come  in  to 
rehearse  almost  as  a courtesy.  ItY  tough  to 
ride  them.  The  excuse  1 hear  for  bad  theater 
is,  “WeYe  just  having  fun.”  My  major  gripe 


GH:  Our  audiences  tend 
to  be  older,  generally  past  40.  They  have  a 
play-going  tradition  that  people  my  age 
donY  have.  That  has  to  be  changed.  In 
Orleans,  productions  of  Tooth  of  Crime,  War 
of  the  Worlds,  Marat/Sade,  and  The  House  of  Blue 
Leaves,  brought  in  younger  audiences  who 
discovered  that  theater  need  not  be  a warm 
and  toasty,  but  boring,  affirmation  of  days 
gone  by,  like  most  musicals.  I know  a lot 
of  Wellfleet  people  who  never  saw  a play 
until  they  were  30,  then  saw  American 


They  wanted  to  do  it 
Dickensian  because  they 
had  costumes  from  a 
previous  production  of 
Oliver.  They  also  said, 
“We  canY  have  a non- 
traditional  Christmas  Carol 
because  we  are  a very 
conservative  audience.”  1 
told  them,  “Your  au- 
dience is  conservative  on- 
ly because  youVe  made 
them  that  way.”  An 
amazing  thing  happened 
at  the  Academy.  We 
started  doing  new  plays 
which  nobody  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  audience 
came.  We  created  an  au- 
dience in  the  dead  of 
winter!  We  do  plays  in 
Wellfleet  that  are  con- 
sidered death  to  summer 
theater,  but  they  sell  out 
every  night.  I firmly 
believe  that  a theater 
creates  its  audience,  not 
the  other  way  around. 


FC:  How  young  is  the 
audience? 
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Buffalo  and  ran  with  it.  They  came  back  and 
saw  Ory’luui. 

FC:  From  the  number  of  drama  schools 
and  teachers  in  this  country  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  possible  to  teach  theater. 

GH:  They  perpetuate  bad  theater.  When 
1 lived  in  Wisconsin,  in  Madison,  a college 
town.  1 worked  for  an  experimental  group 
called  Broome  Street.  We  did  original  plays 
which  were  always  at  odds  with  the  theater 
department  at  the  university.  Because  there 
was  no  academic  apparatus  behind  what  we 
did,  they  said  what  we  did  was  not  real 
theater.  For  me,  that  was  where  the  battle 
line  was  drawn.  During  the  eight  years  1 
was  there,  1 saw  the  university  put  on  some 
lousy  work:  listless  and  straight-jacketed  by 
education  and  research.  Inspiration  was 
pummeled  by  historical  precedent  and  their 
notion  of  what  was  correct.  They  were  un- 
imaginative automatons  unable  to  put  what 
they  felt  on  stage.  Once  in  a while  some- 
one from  the  university  would  cross  over 
and  do  a play  with  us.  They  were  unable 
to  follow  an  idea  down  a dark  pa^h  because 
every  choice  they  made  had  to  have  an 
academic  justification.  1 was  so  glad  to  be 
with  my  own  group.  It  was  alive. 

FC:  Who  were  your  heroes? 

GH:  My  mentor  was  a playwright  nam- 
ed Joel  Gersmann.  He's  got  a theater  in 
Madison,  Wisconson,  where  he  put  me 
through  my  paces.  He's  not  interested  in  his 
plays  being  seen  except  by  people  around 
Madison.  He's  a true  eccentric.  Hardly 


anything  he  does  is  rational.  He's  a role 
model  for  me  because  he  has  survived  do- 
ing what  he  wants  on  his  own  terms.  My 
heroes  in  theater  are  mostly  people  nobody 
knows,  like  Joel,  although  Alfred  hunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne  inspire  me  by  the  way  they 
lived  their  lives  in  theater,  without  wasting 
a second.  David  Mamet  1 admire  because  he 
writes  plays  out  of  necessity.  He  was  part 
of  a small  theater  in  Chicago  which  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  rights  to  produce  a play. 
Mamet  said,  “Let's  make  up  our  own." 
Then  he  wrote  American  Buffalo,  a perfectly 
constructed,  perfectly  written  play. 

FC:  Your  motto  must  be,  “Be  realistic  and 
plan  for  a miracle." 

GH:  My  plan  is  to  stay  away  from  fame 
and  the  fortune  hunt  of  big  time  theater.  1 
hope  to  stay  here  in  Wellfleet,  just  writing 
and  staging  projects  that  1 find  interesting, 
although  people  might  get  sick  of  me.  That 
could  happen  very  easily.  I'm  not  under  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure.  People  may 
come  to  my  plays  with  some  preconcep- 
tions now,  but  that  is  small  potatoes  com- 
pared to  having  to  write  another  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  play  or  a sequel  to  A Street- 
car Named  Desire.  1 did  my  first  play  in  1977 
when  1 was  22.  Since  then  there  hasn't  been 
a time  when  when  1 was  not  writing, 
rehearsing,  or  in  production.  It's  been  full 


blast  for  13  years.  1 hope  to  keep  it  that  way. 

FC:  Are  your  days  structured? 

GH:  Very  much.  I'm  up  at  six  o'clock.  Pot 
of  coffee.  1 write  all  morning  in  the  winter, 
usually  until  noon.  1 respect  the  drudgery 
of  putting  the  clay  on  the  wheel,  and  wor- 
rying later  about  making  the  vessel.  Some 
days  I'll  spend  four  or  five  hours  of  writing 
absolutely  nothing  worthwhile.  That  is  not 
a waste  of  time.  The  bad  ideas  have  to  come 
out  as  well  as  the  good  so  you  can  sort  out 
what  you  want.  Around  noon  1 stop  and 
go  down  to  the  post  office.  Buy  the  New 
York  Times.  Have  breakfast,  read  the  paper. 
Maybe  I'll  go  to  the  pool  for  a swim.  When 
1 swim,  1 swim  hard.  1 don't  just  flop 
around.  Getting  my  body  into  the  groove 
of  swimming  frees  my  mind  to  work  out 
any  problems.  1 grew  up  on  a lake.  Before 
1 could  walk,  1 was  swimming.  1 think  1 was 
an  otter  at  one  time.  1 like  being  wet.  Also, 
swimming  makes  me  feel  graceful,  though 
I'm  actually  a rather  clumsy  person.  Then 
1 come  back  to  the  work  I've  done  in  the 
morning  and  go  over  it.  I'll  make  a pot  of 
soup  for  supper  and  get  ready  for  rehearsal. 


FC:  You  share  the  house  with  Beverly 
Gallistini.  Do  you  do  most  of  the  cooking? 


GH:  1 do  most  of  the  perfunctory  cooking. 
Beverly  does  the  good  cooking.  It's  easier 
for  me  because  she  works  all  day,  then  she 
rehearses  at  night  with  me.  You  might  say 
that  she  and  1 have  a good  collaboration.  We 
met  when  she  auditioned.  1 clearly 
remember  the  first  time  she  walked  through 
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the  door  of  the  theater.  She's  made  a 
tremendous  difference.  Before  we  met^  1 was 
cynical  and  bitter.  Now  I'm  just  cynical. 

FC:  You  were  born  in  the  midwest? 

GH:  I was  bom  in  a little  town  in  Wiscon- 
sin where  nobody  needed  art.  1 call  it  Trash 
City.  1 used  to  lie  weeping  in  front  of  the 
television  watching  productions  of 
Playhouse  90^  surrounded  by  a family  eating 
Sunbeam  donuts.  My  father  was  a genius 
at  mockery.  When  Olivier  as  Hamlet  poured 
out  of  the  TV  into  our  living  room  filled 
with  ceramic  statues  from  Woolworth's, 
there  was  my  father  mocking  the  accent  and 
the  over-dramatization  that  seemed 
unbearable  to  us.  We  rolled  on  the  carpet 
laughing.  We  didn't  know  it  at  the  time^  but 
we  were  deconstructing  Shakespeare.  All 
those  great  plays  came  to  us  through  the 
Midwestern  Trashmasher,  but  it  was  that 
upbringing  which  made  life  interesting  to 
us.  Thank  God  1 was  not  raised  to  ennoble 
art.  It's  still  that  way  when  I go  home.  The 
entire  conversation  about  my  work  goes, 
“So^  still  doing  those  plays,  huh?"  I nod  yes, 
and  then  the  talk  always  turns  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  most  efficient  furnace  available. 
I don't  come  from  an  artistic  family— 
although  I have  a brother  who  is  a painter 
in  New  York.  Art  was  not  a major  con- 
sideration. Work  was.  The  Green  Bay 
Packers  were. 

FC:  What  do  you  value  about  the 
midwest? 

GH:  There  is  an  honesty  about  the 


midwest  which  I have  a reverence  for. 
Politically,  1 remain  a Humphrey  Democrat, 
a Farm-Labor-Populist  from  Bob  LaFoIlette's 
home  town.  My  dad  was  part  of  the 
Wisconsin  Progressive  tradition.  He  was  a 
union  man  and  a leftie,  but  with  a thick  con- 
servative streak.  I'm  the  same  way. 

FC:  It  shows  in  your  theater. 

GH:  1 don't  try  to  keep  it  out.  I don't  and 
I wouldn't. 

FC:  You  were  also  raised  a Roman 
Gatholic? 

GH:  That  was  quickly  abandoned.  Sun- 
days were  for  football.  I grew  up  without 
organized  religion  or  a spiritual  philosophy. 
My  whole  spiritual  life  takes  place  in  a per- 
sonal relationship  I have  with  the  place  I live 
now.  I am  living  in  a place  1 love.  It  puts 
me  in  touch  with  something  that  exists 
besides  death  and  taxes.  I grab  love  right  out 
of  the  air.  The  War  of  the  Worlds  was  my  plea 
to  save  this  temple.  Gape  God,  from  destruc- 
tion by  overdevelopment  and  greed. 

FC:  Spirituality  for  you  is  less  a matter  of 
mysticism  than  of  good  stewardship. 

GH:  Good  stewardship,  so  the  mystical  has 
a local  habitation.  Gape  God  is  blessed  with 
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ancestral  voices,  I feel.  Nature  is  the  connec- 
tion to  the  voice  of  God.  I guess  you  have 
to  find  the  place  that  speaks  to  you.  I know 
people  in  Manhattan,  where  you  have  to 
rent  a seat  to  see  a tree,  and  that  environ- 
ment speaks  to  them. 

FC:  What  if  your  work  were  to  take  you 
elsewhere? 

GH:  So  far  I've  been  lucky.  I've  been  able 
to  do  what  I want  where  I want.  I'm  dirt 
poor,  so  there's  always  the  lure  to  test  the 
waters.  But  it  is  not  a case  of  going  to  the 
big  market  or  dying.  The  alternative  is  to 
create  a body  of  work  for  the  people  here. 
Pjght  now  1 have  all  1 can  do  with  staging 
three  original  plays  within  the  next  seven 
months.  The  summer  schedule  leaves  no 
time  to  sit  around  and  write,  or  to  worry 
about  being  elsewhere,  just  answering  the 
mail  and  paying  bills  takes  up  most  of  the 
morning,  and  every  night  there's  a theater 
to  open  and  a play  to  run. 

FC:  Isn't  the  availability  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter toys  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  city? 

GH:  My  goal  is  to  bring  it  here,  not  go  to 
it.  Smart  toys  are  no  substitute  for  imagina- 
tion. I can  accomplish  just  as  much  with 
some  cardboard  and  Dan  Joy,  whom  I con- 
sider one  of  the  finest  stage  designers  I've 
ever  come  across.  His  designs  have  a sense 
of  action.  He  can  move  a scene  or  a play 
on  the  strength  of  his  designs.  We  are  rich 
with  artists  like  Ellen  Lebow  and  Paul  Suggs 
who  design  for  the  stage.  For  lighting, 
there's  Donald  McNeilly  and  Richard 
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Chevalier. 

FC:  Talent  aside,  do  you  covet  the  technical 
resources  that  something  like  MTV  can 
muster,  with  its  synthesis  of  drama,  dance, 
photography,  graphics,  sets,  lights,  and 
sound? 

GH:  MTV  is  essentially  soft-core  porno- 
graphic fantasies  fed  at  a reckless  pace.  They 
convince  you  that  if  you  don’t  watch  every 
single  frame  you’ll  miss  something  really 
hot  or  important.  They  remind  me  of  those 
time  capsules  of  20  years  ago,  flashing  the 
“History  of  Man”  in  60  seconds:  there’s  the 
Mona  Lisa!  there’s  Jesus  Christ!  I wish  I 
could  get  that  in  a play. 

FC:  There  is  more  to  the  stage  than  the 
page. 

GH;  God  knows,  my  plays  are  not 
bterature.  But  if  theater  were  literature,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  stage  it.  You  stage 
a play  because  there’s  a visually  compelling 
reason  to  do  so.  On  the  page,  it’s  incomplete, 
unsatisfying.  I mistrust  theater  that  makes 
great  reading.  That’s  why  1 encourage 
writers  to  direct  their  own  work,  not  to 
hand  it  over  to  a visual  expert  for  staging. 
When  1 write  a play,  1 improvise  as  an  ac- 
tor to  find  the  right  dialogue.  When  1 type 
that  scene  on  the  page,  1 do  it  as  a director 
who  knows  how  he  is  going  to  stage  it. 

FC:  Buster  Keaton  mentioned  that  the 
valuable  element  was  surprise. 

GH:  Surprise? 

FC:  Well,  to  keep  the  audience  as  un- 
conscious as  possible  of  the  actual  reality  of 
the  experience  of  viewing.  That  required 
constant  surprise. 

GH:  Surprise  is  important,  but  lack  of  sur- 
prise can  be  just  as  surprising.  There  are 
moments  of  power  in  the  theater  that  trans- 
cend the  reality  of  people  grouped  together 
as  an  audience  watching  other  people  per- 
form in  an  artificial  setting.  I’m  a terrible 
audience.  Theater  rarely  moves  me.  But  on 
the  few  occasions  when  it  did,  it  moved  me 
further  than  anything  ever  did.  M.  Butterfly 
made  me  dizzy  with  emotion.  The  first 
play  I ever  saw  was  a high  school  produc- 
tion of  The  Music  Mm.  I was  six  years  old. 
When  the  orchestra  started  and  the  lights 
went  down,  I wet  myself.  It  was  the  most 
thrilling  thing  I’d  ever  imagined.  I wanted 
to  stay  forever.  For  weeks,  I kept  recreating 
the  show  in  the  basement  of  our  home. 


Another  moment  for  me  was  in  7he  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame  when  Quasimodo  stood 
on  the  balcony  and  screamed  “Sanctuary!” 
with  Ezmerelda  in  his  arms.  Every  night  I 
saw  it,  I had  the  feeling  for  about  20 
seconds.  That’s  about  the  best  you  can  hope 
for. 


FC:  Do  you  think  plays  today  owe  more 
to  film  than  to  what  used  to  be  called  the 
well-made  play? 

GH:  Yes.  Theater  is  just  discovering  what 
it  wants  to  do.  When  you  think  of  the 
history  of  theater,  especially  in  America  in 
this  century,  you  realize  that,  except  for 
Thornton  Wilder,  only  in  the  past  10  or  15 
years  has  there  been  a breakthrough  in  im- 
agination. While  theater  became  weighted 
down  with  its  own  machinery,  film  brought 
the  technique  of  editing.  As  far  as  1 am  con- 
cerned, film  has  influenced  how  I make 
transitions. 

FC:  Do  you  conceive  of  theater  as 
storytelling? 

GH:  Rather  as  anti-storytelling.  There 
must  be  a destruction  of  the  story.  One  is 
never  going  to  fool  anybody  into  believing 
that  what  happens  on  the  stage  is  really 
happening.  Even  the  breaking  down  of  bar- 
riers by  experimental  theater— the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fourth  wall  between  the  audience 
and  the  actor— is  artifical.  It’s  doomed  to  fail, 
so  you  celebrate  it. 

FC:  You’re  33.  As  you  approach  early  mid- 
dle age,  what  are  your  fears? 

GH:  Some  writers  are  destroyed  by  success, 
haunted  the  rest  of  their  lives  trying  to 
recreate  what  they  did  in  their  30s.  It  is  not 
that  certain  playwrights  didn’t  do  their  best 
work  after  40,  but  they  felt  pressure  from 
agents  or  the  need  to  support  a growing 
family.  For  others,  there  is  the  fatigue  of  be- 
ing poor.  There  is  no  danger  for  me  here, 
because  here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a ma- 
jor success.  1 write  a play.  It  goes  up  in 
February.  People  like  it  or  they  don’t.  Then 
it’s  forgotten.  I like  working  that  way.  I have 
the  freedom  to  fail  and  that  pleases  me.  ■ 


Frank  Cullen  is  a local  writer  and  actor,  active 
in  Cape  Cod  theater.  He  is  executive  director  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society  in 
Boston. 
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Ira  Wood 


MARGE  PIERCY 


"I  have  always  been  interested  in 
the  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  people  find 
themselves  either  destroyed 
or  enlarged." 


MARGE  PIERCY  is  the  rare  writer 
who  is  respected  equally  as  a 
novelist  and  a poet.  The  author 
of  10  novels,  she  is  also  the 
author  of  1 1 collections  of 
poetry,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  Available  Light  (Knopf).  Her 
book  of  essays  on  the  craft  of 
writing,  Parti-Colored  Blocks  for 
a Quilt,  is  published  in  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  Poets  on 
Poetry  series.  She  also  edited  a 
collection  of  contemporary 
American  women  poets.  Early 
Ripening,  published  by  Unwin 
Thomas  Victor  Hyman. 

Piercy’s  most  recent  novel.  Summer  People,  explores  the 
relationships  in  a small  group  of  artists  living  yearround  on  Cape 
Cod  as  they  interact  with  summer  people  visiting  for  the  season. 
The  paperback  edition,  published  by  Fawcett,  is  available  in 
June. 

Piercy  was  awarded  the  Sheaffer  Eaton-PEN/New  England 
Award  for  Literary  Excellence  in  1989.  She  is  married  to  the 
novelist  and  screenwriter  Ira  Wood,  with  whom  she  co-authored 
the  play  The  Last  White  Class,  published  by  Crossing  Press. 

Piercy  and  Wood  live  in  Wellfleet  among  extensive  gardens 
and  four  cats,  named  Jim  Beam,  Colette,  Dinah,  and  Oboe. 


KATHY  SHORR:  There  is  such  a difference  between  your  speak- 
ing voice  and  your  reading  voice.  You  become  a different  being.  The 
timbre  of  your  voice  changes. 


MARGE  PIERCY:  It^s  the  difference  between  using  an  instrument 
and  not  using  an  instrument.  In  normal  speech,  why  would  I 
manipulate  my  voice?  I don’t  think  how  it  sounds.  When  Fm 
performing,  I use  my  voice.  When  1 want  to  make  the  poem  hap- 
pen in  the  air,  when  you  want  people  in  the  audience  to  hear  it, 
you  go  inside  the  poem,  and  then  you  are  using  all  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  that  is  your  voice.  You  do  this  to  get  the 
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Interview  by  Kathy  Shorr 


poem  audible.  But  in  normal  conversation 
I don^t  think  about  how  I sound  or  how  I 
say  things.  Why  should  I? 

KS:  Reading  your  poems  in  Available  Light, 
I had  the  feeling  that  you  were  stepping 
back,  and  from  a distance  bringing  together 
your  own  present  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  with  World  War  II,  and  with  your 
own  childhood. 

MP:  There's  always  been  a number  of 
poems  which  took  an  historical  view.  In  my 
first  book.  Breaking  Cantf^,  there's  a poem  set 
in  a Greek  village  which  talks  about  the 
history  of  that  particular  place.  In  another 
poem  from  the  same  book,  “The  Peaceable 
Kingdom,"  I place  the  Vietnam  War  in  the 
context  of  American  history.  An  interest  in 
history  is  not  new  for  me. 

KS:  I guess  I'm  thinking  more  in  terms  of 
your  personal  history. 

MP:  I think  it's  true  that  there  are  more 
poems  in  which  I'm  looking  back  on  my 
own  adolescence  and  childhood  in  my  last 
couple  of  books,  and  particularly  in  the 
newest.  The  poems  about  World  War  11  are 
a specific  sequence  that  came  out  of  going 
to  England  and  France  to  do  research  for 
Gone  to  Soldiers.  1 had  the  idea  even  while  it 
was  happening  that  it  was  a series  of  poems. 
Poetry  was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
often  loaded  experience  of  being  in  the  spots 
that  I was  writing  about— and  had  been 
writing  about  before  I went.  When  I went 
to  those  places,  I had  already  written  three 
drafts  of  the  novel. 

KS:  When  you  write  about  an  experience 
as  fiction,  you  do  it  differently  than  when 
you  do  it  as  poetry.  Do  you  do  that  a lot? 


MP:  I don't  think  I do  that  a lot.  Doing  the 
research  was  a personal  experience,  not 
simply  an  intellectual  one  but  emotionally 
draining.  Trying  to  find  where  the  concen- 
tration camp  had  been  at  Drancy  was  in 
itself  an  adventure.  Beyond  what  I was  get- 
ting out  of  it  for  the  characters  in  the  book, 
it  provoked  poems. 

KS:  The  adventure  of  trying  to  find  the 
camp,  your  personal  experience,  becomes  a 
kind  of  bearing  witness  to  a place  not 
known  to  many  people,  nor  what  happened 
at  Drancy. 

MP:  There's  no  distinction.  Bearing 
witness  is  a personal  experience.  How  do 
you  differentiate  between  your  own  and 
other  people's  experiences? 

KS:  I differentiate  a lot. 

MP:  I don't. 

KS:  Maybe  that's  why  it's  hard  for  me  to 
write  fiction. 

MP:  Well,  the  self  is  a fictional  construct. 
There  are  many  selves  in  you.  There  are  all 
the  selves  you  live  out  and  all  the  selves  you 
don't  live  out.  Fiction's  one  way  of  dealing 
with  some  of  the  selves  you  don't  live  out. 
The  notion  that  you  are  the  same  person 
from  moment  to  moment  is  a fiction. 
There's  a moving  point  of  consciousness. 
Sometimes  you're  the  same  person  and 
sometimes  you're  somebody  else. 

KS:  Do  you  ever  find  yourself  losing  the 
boundaries  between  yourself  and  other  peo- 
ple, or  fictional  characters,  whom  you  are 
writing  about? 

MP:  Losing  those  boundaries  is  one  of  the 


dangers,  especially  of  the  first  draft.  You 
learn  disciplines  for  enforcing  the  artificial 
boundaries.  But  I often  don't  really 
distinguish  between  my  own  experiences 
and  other  people's  when  I'm  writing.  When 
you  are  writing,  you  are  not  writing  out  of 
the  personal  self.  After  all,  the  self  that  can 
enjoy  writing  a poem  about  how  a lover  left 
you,  or  can  write  with  keen  excitement  a 
poem  contemplating  the  nuclear  death  of 
the  world— the  self  that  can  do  that  is  a dif- 
ferent self  from  the  self  that  experiences.  It's 
more  impersonal.  It's  other. 

KS:  You  really  enjoy  writing. 

MP:  Yes. 

KS:  That's  something  that  just  fascinates 
me.  So  many  people  talk  about  the  terror 
of  writing  and  the  anguished  state  of  being 
either  very  blocked  or,  even  while  they're 
writing,  very  traumatized. 

MP:  Certain  things  are  very  difficult  to 
write  about,  and  it's  often  difficult  to  force 
yourself  to  it.  But,  as  things  to  do  in  the 
world  go,  writing  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable. 

KS:  When  you  say  that,  it  makes  me 
curious  if  you  have  somehow  found  a way 
of  living  with  that  difficulty,  living  with  the 
tension  of  working  on  something  that's  dif- 
ficult. Or  has  it  gotten  easier  for  you  through 
time? 

MP:  1 think  complaining  about  the  difficul- 
ty is  self-indulgent  and  a waste  of  time,  just 
like  permitting  yourself  certain  doubts  while 
you're  working  is  self-indulgent  and  a waste 
of  time.  If  you  stop  and  think  about  what 
you're  doing,  it's  like  crossing  a high  wire. 
If  you  stop  and  think  about  how  to  take  that 
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next  step  you  will  fall.  You  do  it,  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  thing  itself  goes  through  you. 
And  then  you  go  to  a second  draft,  into  revi- 
sion. Then  the  critical  mind  engages,  but 
already  there  is  something  for  it  to  engage. 
Your  inner  censors  can  inhibit  the  creative 
act  if  theyYe  engaged  too  early.  There's  a 
point  to  bring  them  into  gear,  but  there's 
also  a point  to  disconnect  them,  and  just  go 
in  the  act. 

KS:  Is  that  flexibility  something  you've 
come  to  in  time? 

MP:  You  learn  to  do  it,  just  like  learning 

concentration.  Concentration  is  something 
you  learn  to  do.  If  you  don't,  you  are  not 
going  to  enjoy  doing  anything,  from  food 
to  sex,  in  this  life,  let  alone  writing.  You're 
not  going  to  enjoy  being  in  bed  if  you  can't 
forget  that  the  rent  is  due  or  you  haven't 
paid  your  bills  or  if  you  are  wondering  if 
the  phone  is  going  to  ring.  You  can't  fall 
asleep  if  you  fiddle  with  what's  going  to 
happen  the  next  day,  what  happened  that 
day.  You  have  to  give  yourself  up  to  the  pro- 
per moment,  whether  it's  writing  or  eating 
or  sleeping,  making  love,  walking  down  the 
street,  petting  a cat,  talking  to  friends. 

KS;  When  you  speak  about  getting  rid  of 
doubts,  1 think  about  the  impact  that  you've 
had  on  other  people,  in  their  response  to 
your  work.  1 have  the  feeling  that  even 
though  it  took  a long  time  for  your  first 
novel  to  be  published,  even  though  you  had 
been  writing  for  a long  time  before  your 
books  were  published,  that  you  had  a fair 
amount  of  response  from  other  people  about 
your  work. 

MP;  No. 

KS;  No? 

MP:  No,  friends  are  not  very  good  that 
way  in  this  society.  If  you  are  not  published 
they  generally  don't  want  to  read  you.  Peo- 
ple want  books,  but  they  don't  want  to  read 
things  in  manuscript.  They  will  often 
refuse.  And  the  very  fact  that  it's  in 
manuscript,  and  you're  not  published, 
means  you're  not  vouched  for  yet. 

KS:  You  must  have  had  a lot  of  confidence 
in  yourself. 

MP:  1 was  driven,  that's  all.  1 don't  know 
if  confidence  is  the  word.  Certainly  1 was 
very  unhappy  about  the  lack  of  recognition 
1 experienced  for  a long  time.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult.  I was  invisible. 


KS:  When  did  you  move  to  Wellfleet? 

MP:  After  the  second  book.  In  fact,  Hard 
Loving  came  out  when  1 was  still  in  New 
York. 

KS;  How  has  living  on  the  Cape  affected 
your  poetry? 

MP:  Enormously.  1 think  you  can  see  that 
the  distinction  comes  between  To  Be  of  Use 
and  Living  in  the  Ofen.  Living  in  the  O^ren  is 
my  first  book  in  which  the  poems  are  in 
a landscape  that  is  not  the  city.  Whether 
Detroit  or  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or 
Paris,  it  is  not  ^Yhe  city."  The  city  goes  on 
being  real  to  me  because  1 grew  up  in  center 
city,  Detroit,  and  1 lived  a lot  of  my  life  in 
cities.  I'm  still  in  cities  a lot.  But  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons  began  to  emerge  from  me  as 
something  real.  The  moon  became  very  read 
to  me.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  seasons, 
other  animals,  one's  impact  on  the  land- 
scape, the  ocean,  the  other  beings  that  live 


"When 

summer  people 
come  to  the  Cape, 
they  come  to  play. 
They  don’t  think 
it's  a real  place." 


here  with  us— that  kind  of  relationship  you 
begin  to  have  when  you  live  in  a place  and 
you  plant  and  you  grow  and  you  take  care 
of  the  land.  Part  of  the  land  that  is  in  my 
trust  is  wild  and  part  of  it  is  planted,  and 
both  are  in  a relationship  to  each  other  and 
in  a relationship  to  a set  of  animals  with 
whom  we  share  the  space.  There's  also  the 
relationship  to  the  larger  Cape,  this  very 
fragile  landscape,  so  easy  to  leave  scars  on, 
to  wound,  finally  to  kill. 

KS:  Whenever  1 tell  people  that  you  have 
a garden,  they  ask,  “Who  works  it?"  They 
are  amazed  that  you  don't  have  help.  They 
want  to  know  how  you  can  constantly 
write  so  many  books  and  also  spend  hours 
every  day  in  the  garden. 

MP:  Not  hours  every  day.  In  spring  it's 


probably  more,  but  only  in  planting  season. 
Any  given  day  it's  never  more  than  two 
hours.  Several  days  any  given  week  we  don't 
get  out  there  at  all.  It  probably  amounts  to 
six  or  eight  hours  a week  and  it  is  very  good 
relaxation.  It's  pleasurable.  It's  not  a 
showpiece  garden.  I think  people  who  have 
a lawn  work  a lot  harder  at  it.  Basically  we 
establish  little  perennial  systems.  It's  an 
English  cottage  gcirden,  but  even  wilder  than 
that.  With  the  ornamentals  I'm  always  aim- 
ing toward  something  self-sustaining,  which 
needs  a little  help  now  and  then,  but  most- 
ly not.  I use  mosdy  hardy  perennials.  I look 
for  exciting  types.  With  bushes,  I look  for 
things  like  rhododendrons  that  are  an  ex- 
ceptional color.  Among  the  perennials,  day 
lilies  are  very  beautiful.  You  can  have  day 
lilies  in  every  color  except  blue.  There  are 
purple  ones  and  red  ones  and  black  ones  and 
white  ones,  now,  and  peach  and  melon.  If 
you  get  bored,  you  can  always  eat  them. 
They  actually  taste  very  good,  a sort  of 
sweet  lettuce.  They're  wonderful  on  salads. 

KS:  You  wrote  an  article  for  Ms.  about  the 
relation  of  your  garden  to  writing. 

MP:  They  are  completely  different. 
Writing  is  often  microscopic  work.  It's  such 
a matter  of  control  and  detail  and  concen- 
tration. In  the  garden,  it's  relaxed.  You  dig 
a hole.  You  sort  of  schmool  around.  It's 
physical,  non-intellectual,  non-verbal.  It  has 
its  own  patterns,  its  own  requirements. 

KS:  Your  last  novel,  Summer  Peof>Je,  is  set 
here  on  the  Cape.  It's  about  the  experience 
of  living  here,  not  just  in  the  summer,  but 
year  round  as  well.  You've  lived  on  the  Cape 
almost  20  years.  Why  now  did  you  choose 
to  write  a book  about  the  Cape? 

MP:  I'd  just  finished  working  on  Gone  to 
Soldiers.  I'd  spent  seven  years  researching,  and 
then  writing,  and  essentially  living  half  my 
time  and  energy  in  the  '30s  and  '40s.  I knew 
that  my  next  book  also  would  require  a dis- 
junction of  time  and  place,  so  it  seemed  very 
attractive  to  me  that,  in  between,  I would 
write  a sharply  focused  book  dealing  with 
the  place  where  I live,  the  time  now,  in- 
cluding the  concerns  that  occupy  people  I 
know. 

KS:  What  kind  of  concerns? 

MP:  Dinah,  one  of  the  protagonists  of  the 
book,  is  at  that  age  a lot  of  my  friends  are 
at  where  you  either  have  to  have  a baby  or 
not  have  a baby.  It's  the  last  moment  and 
you  really  have  to  make  that  decision. 
When  the  book  starts,  she  isn't  married. 
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She's  in  a very  stable  long-term  triangle,  but 
she  feels  guilty  that  she  hasn't  had  a child. 
She's  the  daughter  of  a Holocaust  Survivor, 
and  she  feels  an  obligation  to  have  a child 
and  also  a desire  for  a child  at  the  same  time 
that  she  can't  figure  out  how  to  fit  it  into 
her  life. 

KS:  Several  characters  in  the  book  have 
houses  on  ponds.  Structurally,  the  ponds 
provide  an  intimate  setting,  yet  isolated 
from  town  and  the  rest  of  society.  Were  they 
part  of  your  plan? 

MP:  1 used  the  pond  setting 
once  before,  in  Vuia.  1 wanted  a 
book  that  would  focus  very  close- 
ly on  the  relationship  of  a small 
group  of  people.  There  are  ponds 
on  the  Cape,  unlike  Gull  Pond, 
where  there  aren't  many  houses 
and  there  is  a limited  set  of 
players. 

KS:  Originally  the  novel  had  a 
subtitle,  “An  Operetta."  Why  did 
you  choose  that,  and  also  what 
happened  to  the  subtitle? 

MP:  The  publisher  said  it  would 
get  filed  under  “music"  in  the 
bookstores.  They  didn't  under- 
stand why  I did  it.  I wanted  to  in- 
dicate that  the  novel,  although 
serious  things  happen  in  it,  is  a 
comedy,  I suppose  in  the  same 
sense  that  Shakespearean  com- 
edies are  comedies.  It  ends  with 
a marriage,  really  two  marriages. 

It  ends  in  the  kind  of  healing  as 
often  happens  in  Shakespearean 
comedies.  And  a lot  of  folly  and 
confusion  go  on  in  the  meantime. 

1b  call  it  Shakespearean  seemed 
too  grandiose.  I'm  dealing  with 
the  relationship  between  artists 
who  don't  have  much  money 
and  their  patrons,  or  the  people 
who  might  be  their  patrons,  who  have  a 
great  deal  more  money— which  is  also  a 
distinction  between  year-round  people, 
many  of  whom  are  not  nearly  as  moneyed, 
and  the  people  who  come  here  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

KS:  At  first  I thought  the  novel  was  about 
relationships.  When  I read  it  a second  time, 
it  seemed  to  be  about  work.  The  questions 
the  characters  were  examining  about  work 
were  central  to  the  novel. 

MP:  I thought  of  it  as  being  about  choices 
people  make  between  things  they  can  have 


and  things  they  imagine  they  want.  There's 
a lot  of  fantasy  in  our  society,  purchased 
fantasy— fantasy  that  is  packaged  for  you  so 
that  you  believe  you  want  things  the  media 
sell  to  you,  which  don't  necessarily  issue 
from  who  you  are  or  what  you  really  need. 
At  times  the  characters  pursue  real  goals,  at 
times  they  pursue  what  appear  in  the  story 
as  false  goals. 

KS:  Do  you  have  an  example  of  a false 
goal? 


MP:  1 think  that  all  the  fantasies  Susan  has 
about  the  relationship  with  Tyrone,  which 
is  a very  limited  relationship,  and  can  be  en- 
joyed as  a limited  relationship.  But  as  it 
becomes  obsessive  to  her,  it  cannot  be  a cen- 
tral relationship.  She  cannot  be  that  impor- 
tant to  him. 

KS:  For  some  of  the  characters,  work  is  a 
way  to  make  a living  or  a definition  of  their 
status.  Others  get  an  emotional  and  physical 
rush  from  doing  their  work. 

MP:  Two  of  the  characters  are  artists. 
Dinah  is  a composer.  No  one  in  the  United 


States  composes  serious  music  for  any 
reason  except  that  they  must  do  so.  It's  hard 
even  to  make  a living  at  it.  And  Willie  is 
a political  sculptor.  Again,  this  isn't  exactly 
your  road  to  riches. 

KS:  You  are  a very  political  person  in  all 
your  books.  What  political  considerations 
come  into  play  in  Summer  Peofrle? 

MP:  1 wouldn't  say  I'm  any  more  political 
than  any  other  writer  in  my  fiction.  All 
American  fiction  is  political.  That 
is,  all  American  fiction  deals  with 
attitudes  about  who's  good  and 
who's  bad,  what's  winning  and 
losing,  what's  masculine  and 
feminine,  whc/s  got  it  in  the  brains 
and  love  ability  department.  What 
is  winning,  what  deserves  to  be 
won?  These  are  value  judgements 
built  into  anyone's  fiction.  Grace 
Paley  said  at  the  Aspen  Writer's 
Gonference,  when  somebody 
asked  her,  that  John  Updike  writes 
books  as  political  as  she  does.  1 
would  say  the  same  thing.  You  on- 
ly get  labeled  as  political  when 
your  value  system  is  not  what 
critics  are  used  to  hearing  over  sup- 
per. So  you  don't  get  reviewed  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  your 
writing,  you  get  reviewed  in  terms 
of  the  ideas  in  the  book  and 
whether  the  reviewer  likes  them 
or  not. 

KS:  Since  you  brought  it  up,  I 
notice  that  Summer  Peof^^le,  like  a lot 
of  your  books,  got  mixed  reviews. 
Some  were  very  upset  that  there 
was  not  enough  feminist  politics 
in  this  book.  There  wasn't  enough 
about  the  war  between  men  and 
women.  Do  you  feel  an  obligation 
to  address  certain  topics? 

MP:  Everybody  likes  to  put  peo- 
ple in  a box,  to  put  a label  on  the  box,  to 
say  that's  who  you  were,  that's  who  you 
are,  that's  all  you  can  be.  I've  always  had  a 
wide  range  as  a writer.  I'm  a feminist.  But 
I'm  also  a very  active  religious  Jew.  I'm 
ecologically  interested.  I also  garden.  I have 
a wide  variety  and  diversity  of  friends.  I'm 
interested  in  the  arts,  passionately.  I like 
music  and  dance.  I'm  interested  in  ar- 
cheology and  anthropology.  I like  to  keep 
up  as  peripherally  as  a layman  can  with 
science.  I get  curious  about  things  like  frac- 
tiles.  The  world  is  omnivorously  interesting. 
You  want  to  learn  it  all.  So  it's  a little 
wearisome  to  be  labeled. 
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KS:  One  of  the  concerns  of  Summer  People 
is  with  real  estate  on  the  Cape. 

MP:  Yes! 

KS;  Also  with  the  economic  consideration 
of  living  on  the  Cape. 

MP:  Both  of  those  impact  on  me  very 
directly.  They  impact  on  our  ability  to  live 
here  year  round.  It’s  also  characteristic  of  a 
lot  of  other  communities.  Ira  Wood  and  1 
were  at  the  Aspen  Writer’s  Conference^  and 
after  we  finished  a radio  interview  the 
woman  interviewing  me  turned  out  to  have 
grown  up  there  but  was  no  longer  able  to 
live  in  the  town.  Instead  she  lives  in  what 
they  call  “down  valley”  For  20  minutes  she 
went  on,  just  pouring  out  because  she  was 
so  interested  in  the  issues  raised  by  the 
novel.  I didn’t  realize  they  applied  there, 
because  Aspen  didn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  a real 
place.  1 suppose  any  place  you  go  for  a cou- 
ple of  weeks  does  not  seem  real.  When  peo- 
ple come  to  the  Cape,  they  come  to  play 
They  don’t  think  it’s  a real  place.  They  bug 
you  when  you  live  here  because  you’re  try- 
ing to  live  your  life  and  get  work  done  and 
proceed  normally,  and  for  them  it’s  a large 
playpen. 

KS:  ! remember  reading  Joanna  Russ  on 
your  work,  that  it  was  communal  in  nature, 
that  It  wasn’t  about  a singular  person  liv- 
ing an  isolated  life. 

MP:  She  was  talking  about  some  of  the 
reviews  of  Gone  to  SoUters  that  said,  “Why 
isn’t  it  about  one  of  the  people  or  two  of 
the  people?”  Because  it  isn’t  a novel  about 
one  or  two  people.  There  are  10  viewpoint 
characters  in  the  novel.  It’s  the  type  of  novel 
that  achieves  its  final  shape  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  None  of  the  characters  can  ever 
know  what  it  is  about,  the  war.  They  can- 
not know  more  than  a piece  of  the  war.  The 
novel  makes  a mosaic  out  of  the  lives  and 
consciousness  of  a number  of  the  characters 
whose  final  shape  is  in  the  work  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  but  not  in  the  mind  of 
any  of  the  characters. 

KS;  What  made  you  choose  World  War  II 
to  write  about? 

MP;  I always  intended  to  write  a World 
War  11  book,  probably  since  1 was  a little 
girl.  I was  a very  little  girl  during  World  War 
II.  It  changed  the  life  of  everybody  I knew. 
It  lay  across  my  entire  childhood  like  an 
enormous  mountain  range,  that  separated 
what  was  before  it  and  what  was  after  it. 


KS:  Did  it  change  your  life? 

MP:  Yes.  We  went  into  the  war  tremen- 
dously impoverished.  The  Depression  was 
incredibly  hard  on  an  awful  lot  of  the 
population.  It  was  pretty  grim,  it  was  pret- 
ty ghasdy.  I grew  up  in  a mixed,  predomin- 
ately black  part  of  Detroit.  I have  memories 
of  eating  oatmeal  for  two  weeks.  We 
weren’t  that  poor— we  had  oatmeal  to  eat. 
We  were  just  working  class  people.  As  soon 
as  the  war  started,  we  immediately  had 
more  to  eat.  The  Depression  in  Detroit 
lasted  until  there  was  war  work.  All  of  a 
sudden  everyone  had  a job.  We  began  to 
have  chicken  once  a week.  My  brother  tried 
to  enlist  and  wasn’t  able  to  enlist,  then  he 
was  drafted.  What  was  my  uncle  going  to 
do?  My  mother’s  family  was  so  large  that 
my  youngest  uncle  was  the  same  age  as  my 


”I  was  a very  little  girl 
during  World  War  11. 

It  changed  the  life  of 
everybody  I knew, 
it  lay  across  my  entire 
childhood  like  an 
enormous  mountain 
range,  that  separated 
what  was  before  it  and 
what  was  after  it." 


older  brother.  My  youngest  aunt  was  in  be- 
tween my  mother  and  me,  and  interceded 
for  me  especially  when  I got  into 
adolescence.  My  mother  was  much  older 
and  it  was  hard  to  understand  each  other. 
That  aunt  was  working  for  the  Navy, 
another  aunt  was  dancing  for  the  troops. 
One  of  my  uncles  was  a Merchant  Marine. 
My  brother  went  into  the  Marines.  Yes,  the 
war  had  an  enormous  impact  on  my  family. 

KS;  What  about  the  war’s  aftermath? 

MP:  My  father,  who  had  made  good 
money  during  the  war,  began  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  consumer  society,  like  a lot 
of  working  class  people  at  the  time.  He  was 
still  very  involved  in  the  union,  but  he  also 
started  thinking,  “I  could  make  it.”  Not  that 
he  could,  but  what  it  meant  to  him  was  that 
you  saved  enough  money  so  that  when  you 
finally  did  retire  you  would  be  able  to  go 
to  Florida.  He  began  to  have  visions  of  that, 
and  the  idea  that  whatever  you  do,  you  have 


a new  car  every  two  or  three  years.  That 
shows  you’re  a man  and  you’re  making  it. 
My  brother  never  came  back.  I mean,  he 
came  back  from  the  war,  but  he  never  came 
back  to  us.  He  changed  his  life  radically. 
Some  people  in  the  neighborhood  were 
killed.  And  my  grandmother:  I remember, 
after  the  war,  when  she  was  waiting  for 
news  of  the  village  where  she  had  been 
born,  and  the  news  was  that  there  wasn’t 
any.  There  were  no  survivors.  None. 
Nobody.  So  she  mourned  for  the  village  as 
you  would  mourn  for  a single  individual. 
It  was  just  gone.  A total  way  of  life,  a total 
world,  vanished. 

KS:  Much  of  the  research  you  did  was 
about  the  formation  of  the  OSS.  How  did 
this  country  itself  change  through  the  war? 

MP:  We’re  still  living  out  the  consequences 
of  how  the  war  changed  us.  Before  World 
War  II  there  was  nothing  like  the  military 
industrial  complex,  so  powerful  in  structur- 
ing our  economy  now,  with  so  much  power 
with  Congress  and  the  President.  In  fact  that 
term  was  coined  by  Eisenhower  when  he 
was  President  to  describe  a new 
phenomenon.  Then  it  was  hard  even  to  get 
automoble  manufacturers  to  want  to  make 
tanks  instead  of  cars.  They  said,  oh,  we’ll 
produce  a few,  then  after  the  war  what  will 
happen  to  us?  Except  for  the  munitions  in- 
dustry, nobody  cared  to  get  into  government 
contracting.  In  fact  they  fought  against  it. 
There  was  great  resistance  to  doing  defense 
contracting,  instead  of  the  eagerness  of  cur- 
rent times.  When  the  Dutch  Army  sur- 
rendered in  1940,  the  U.S.  Army  moved  up 
to  number  17  in  size  in  the  world.  We  did 
not  have  an  enormous  army.  We  did  not  act 
as  policemen  of  the  world.  We  did  not  have 
this  huge  apparatus  into  which  we  were 
pouring  our  taxes.  Basically  our  taxes  paid 
for  building  and  repair  of  the  infrastructure, 
for  social  services,  things  in  the  government 
that  affect  people’s  lives,  instead  of  being  the 
great  pork  barrel  it  is  now. 

KS:  In  terms  of  what  the  CIA  does  now 
and  what  the  OSS  did  then,  1 have  the  sense 
that  intelligence  somehow  was  a more 
honorable  profession. 

MP:  It  was  a very  heady  experience  for  a 
number  of  the  people  involved  in  it,  which 
I tried  to  depict  in  the  book.  The  United 
States  operatives  who  went  to  England  and 
dealt  with  British  intelligence  discovered 
that  intelligence  could  be  the  occupation  of 
gentlemen.  It  was  much  more  exciting  than 
their  law  firms  or  investment  corporations. 
They  began  to  have  a sense  of  themselves 
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as  world  manipulators.  Before  the  war  there 
was  no  intelligence  apparatus.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wanted  to  know  what  was 
happening  in  Morocco  or  India,  he’d  ask  a 
foreign  correspondent  or  send  somebody  he 
knew.  Information  wasn’t  produced  by  a 
bureaucracy  to  serve  its  own  ends.  And  ac- 
tually, the  results  don’t  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  inaccurate  than  they  are  now, 
to  judge  by  what  the  CIA  does.  In  the  Navy, 
there  were  seven  guys  in  a room  cracking 
codes  and  doing  an  incredibly  good  job. 

KS:  You  did  a lot  of  research,  yet  you 
wrote  your  own  story.  How  do  you  break 
through  reading  a lot  of  authoritative 
sources  and  use  that  material  to  write 
your  own  story? 

MP:  I conceived  of  the  characters. 

1 was  working  on  the  characters 
before  1 ever  started  writing,  a long 
time  before.  In  the  one  case  where 
1 couldn’t  do  that,  1 stopped. 
Originally  I’d  intended  one  of  the  10 
viewpoint  characters  to  be  William 
Friedman,  who  was  a historical 
figure.  He  was  the  man  who  broke 
the  Japanese  diplomatic  Purple  Code. 

He  was  very  brilliant.  He  and  his 
wife  Elizebeth  invented  the  field  of 
cryptanalysis,  even  the  word.  He 
was  somebody  I admired  a great 
deal.  But  when  I started  moving  in, 
trying  to  do  him  as  a viewpoint 
character,  his  very  historicity  got  in 
the  way.  1 couldn’t  get  into  him.  1 
found  myself  treating  him  very  stiff- 
ly. I’d  actually  made  a false  beginning 
in  the  novel  because  I could  not 
make  him  come  alive.  I had  to  aban- 
don it  and  start  all  over  and  go  back 
and  do  more  research  and  invent  a 
whole  other  character.  Then  1 got  in- 
to the  character  of  Daniel  and 
everything  changed.  I went  back  and 
did  more  research.  When  1 invented 
Daniel,  everything  changed.  With 
Friedman  I had  not  the  chutzpah  to  make 
him  do  what  he  didn’t  do.  I was  too  respect- 
ful. Once  I got  into  Daniel,  suddenly  it 
started  cooking  again.  I get  very  far  into  my 
characters.  That’s  how  1 do  it.  I’m  so  far  in- 
to them,  I’m  looking  out  at  the  world  as 
they  see  it.  I’m  hearing  what  they  hear, 
smelling  what  they  smell,  seeing  what  they 
see,  moving  as  they  move.  I can  feel  myself 
in  their  bodies. 

KS:  How  long  did  it  take  to  finish  the 
book? 

MP;  It  was  seven  years  of  work.  Several 


years  of  doing  research,  then  working  on 
the  characters.  1 had  the  conception  of  the 
book  in  1976,  when  1 began  thinking  about 
it.  But  I couldn’t  find  the  time  until  1980. 
In  1982  I began  working  on  computers. 
Before  then  I used  this  hand-held  system  of 
cards  with  notched  edges.  It  was  much 
clumsier  and  much  slower.  Once  I started 
running  a database  on  the  computer,  my 
work  was  easier.  It  just  took  off.  It  was  like 
crawling,  then  suddenly  taking  off  and  fly- 
ing. It  made  it  immeasurably  easier,  both  to 
write,  because  it’s  a long  novel  and  so  com- 
plicated, and  to  handle  the  database,  which 
was  seven  times  longer  than  the  novel. 


KS:  Can  you  describe  how  you  retrieve  in- 
formation, just  to  give  an  idea  how  weird 
it  is,  like  when  the  copy  editor  said,  ''No, 
that  song  came  out  in  June,  but  it  wasn’t 
popular  on  this  particular  station  that  you’re 
writing  about  till  August.” 

MP:  As  a matter  of  fact  it  turned  out  that 
some  of  the  sources  I’d  relied  on  for  when 
popular  music  was  popular  were  not  so 
good.  I had  to  go  back  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  look  at  copyrights  and  record 
releases  to  pinpoint  dates.  I used  reviews 
to  pinpoint  precisely  when  movies  were 
released. 


KS:  I find  that  your  readers  have  very 
strong  feelings  about  specific  characters.  One 
reader  will  love  that  character  and  hate  this 
character.  Another  reader,  just  the  opposite. 
Why  do  you  think  that  is? 

MP:  That’s  a phenomenon  I’m  very  aware 
of  with  novels,  that  when  you  provide  10 
characters,  the  reader  will  identify  with  only 
certain  of  them.  The  funniest  thing  is  that 
people  are  always  convinced  that  the  ones 
they  identify  with  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  real,  interesting,  important,  etcetera. 
They  don’t  understand  why  the  other 
characters  are  in  the  book.  They  don’t  seem 
to  have  any  notion  that  if  you  pick 
10  people,  they’ll  pick  10  different 
characters.  Critics,  particularly,  seem 
to  have  no  recognition  of  that  factor, 
the  identification  factor,  which  I 
always  talk  about  when  I’m  teaching 
workshops  in  fiction.  Fiction  has 
that  personal  chemistry  side.  If  you 
look  at  a statue,  say  Rodin’s  Thinker, 
it’s  sort  of  irrelevant  to  decide 
whether  you’d  like  to  have  dinner 
with  him.  But  when  you’re  dealing 
with  fiction,  it  really  is  relevant  that 
the  writer  decide  if  they  want  you 
to  make  identification  or  not  make 
identification  with  the  characters. 
That  personal  chemistry  does  work. 
You  have  to  know  whether  you  can 
be  a little  in  love  with  Vronsky  for 
Anna  Karenina  to  work  for  you.  Can 
you  feel  her  attraction  to  him,  or  do 
you  find  him  totally  unappealing? 

KS:  You’ve  said  that  each  of  your 
books  is  complete  in  and  of  itself,  its 
own  small  world.  I have  the  feeling 
that  you  don’t  go  back  into  those 
worlds  once  you’ve  finished  a book. 
Is  that  right? 

MP:  Pretty  much  so.  1 have  a sense 
of  continuity  in  my  writing  because 
I’m  always  writing  poetry.  I stand  up 
at  a poetry  reading  and  say  poems  1 wrote 
20  years  ago  and  poems  that  I wrote  last 
week.  But  in  the  fiction,  pretty  much  each 
one  is  its  own  microcosm,  and  when  I’ve 
finished  it  I’ve  given  it  everything  1 can. 

KS:  Do  you  ever  miss  certain  characters? 

Or  wish  you  could  enter  back  into  their 
worlds? 

MP:  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  had  that  sense, 
no.  I’ve  certainly  given  them  all  bits  and 
pieces  of  myself.  Sometimes  I’ll  read  one  of 
my  novels.  1 rewrite  so  much  that  by  the 
time  I get  done  with  it,  I want  to  let  go  of 
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it  for  a while.  I’ll  wait  four  or  five  years, 
then  read  it.  Often  I'm  surprised.  Because 
I've  moved  so  far  away  from  it,  I can  get 
very  involved. 

KS:  You're  surprised  by  what  happens? 

MP:  Yes,  I can  sustain  a sense  of  suspense 
even,  because  I've  let  go  of  it  so  thoroughly. 

KS:  You  come  back  to  certain  topics,  in 
poetry,  year  after  year.  How  is  it  that  these 
topics  recur  in  the  poetry,  over  and  over, 
while  topics  in  the  novel  are  buried  with 
that  novel? 

MP:  Why  buried? 

KS:  Buried,  as  being  put  into  a time 
capsule. 

MP:  No!  People  are  reading  it.  It's  out  there. 
I mean,  all  my  novels  are  still  in  print. 

KS:  No,  I mean  buried  for  you,  in  the  sense 
that  you're  not  going  back  to  that  character 
or  that  particular  character's  concerns  and 
obsessions. 

MP:  Well,  the  poetry  comes  so  much  more 
directly  out  of  my  own  life.  The  novel  is 
more  lives  I haven't  lived,  other  people's  ex- 
periences, fused  with  my  own  con- 
sciousness. But  the  poetry,  while  it's  always 
a bit  naive  to  take  any  poem  as 
autobiographical,  nonetheless  does  issue 
from  my  life  much  more  directly.  In  the 
course  of  a year,  you  can  write  poems  about 
a lot  more  subjects.  Yes,  there  are  certain 
recurring  subjects.  Certain  types  of  love 
poems  you  write  again  and  again  as  long 
as  you  love.  The  question  of  choice  in  the 
largest  sense,  a woman  being  able  to  say  yes 
and  no  about  important  things  in  her  life, 
the  issue  of  being  able  to  respect  choices 
other  than  those  we  make.  These  are  cer- 
tainly themes  that  run  very  strongly 
through  my  poetry.  The  sense  of  being  in 
nature,  part  of  the  world,  not  separate  from 
it.  The  sense  of  the  right  of  other  beings  to 
live. 

KS:  You've  said  that  even  if  no  book  of 
yours  were  ever  published  again,  you  would 
keep  on  writing  poetry,  but  not  necessarily 
novels. 

MP:  I don't  think  you'd  write  a novel  if 
you  knew  it  couldn't  be  published,  though 
people  do  write  samizdat  novels,  that  is  a 
form  of  publication.  But  poetry  you  can 
memorize.  You  can  learn  your  poems  by 
heart,  as  you  can  with  small  stories.  You 


could  carry  tales  around  with  you  if  you 
couldn't  write  them  down. 

KS:  If  you  were  not  making  your  living  as 
a writer,  what  would  you  do? 

MP:  I don't  know.  I mean,  that's  my  only 
talent,  writing  fiction  and  poetry.  I don't 
think  I have  any  other  talents. 

KS:  Oh,  Marge! 

MP:  I don't  think  I do.  There  are  many 
other  things  I enjoy,  but  1 sort  of  don't 
understand  the  question.  If  you  were  pink 
would  you  be  green?  If  you  were  a bird, 
what  bird  would  you  be?  If  you  were  a 
mushroom,  would  I eat  you? 

KS:  A lot  of  people  think  about  avenues 
they  might  have  taken  if  they  hadn't  taken 
the  one  they  took. 

MP:  In  that  sense,  there  is  no  “V.’  I'm  very 
aware  how  much  circumstance  determines 
what  an  individual  is.  The  same  person  in 
one  set  of  circumstances  will  be  a very 
generous  person  capable  of  tremendous 
nobility  and  strength  and  courage.  The  same 
person  in  a set  of  demeaning  circumstances, 
that  bring  out  their  competitiveness  or  their 
nastiness,  will  be  a mean  and  jealous  per- 
son. I have  always  been  interested  in  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
people  find  themselves  either  destroyed  or 
enlarged.  I've  seen  lots  of  that  in  my  life. 
Very  often  in  an  ordinary  life,  people  do  not 
get  to  experience  the  heights  and  depths  in 
themselves.  They  don't  have  any  idea  of 
what  they  are  capable  of.  What  is  a person? 
A person  is  what  they  have  done,  a set  of 
projects  at  any  given  point.  As  a novelist, 
I'm  always  writing  about  the  lives  I don't 
live.  But  it's  not  as  if  it  were  “I"  in  the  sense 
it  would  be  me  stuck  into  that.  I'd  be  dif- 
ferent. ■ 


Kathy  Short  is  a writer  and  radio  producer 
who  lives  in  Provincetown.  For  the  past 
five  years  she  has  worked  as  Marge  Piercy’s 
assistant. 
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Remembering 

Catharine  Huntington 

by  Betty  Jean  Lifton 


A Note  on  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  on  the  Wharf: 

When  the  original  Provincetown  Players 
dissolved  in  1922,  after  introducing  Eugene 
O’Neill  to  American  Theater,  Jig  Cook  wrote, 
“We  give  this  theater  we  love  good  death,  the 
Provincetown  Players  end  their  story  here." 

Historically,  two  other  wharf  theaters  con- 
tinued to  produce  plays  in  Provicetown.  In 
1940,  after  Mary  Bicknell's  Wharf  Players 
Theater  was  destroyed  by  a storm,  the  Prov- 
incetown Playhouse  on  the  Wharf  was  form- 
ed by  Catharine  Huntington,  Edwin  Pfettet,  and 
Virginia  Thoms,  who  had  produced  plays  by 
O’Neill  and  Susan  Glaspell  for  the  New  England 
Repertory  Theater.  After  seeing  one  of  these 
plays  in  Boston,  the  Provincetown  painter 
Heinrich  Pfeiffer  invited  Miss  Huntington  to 
start  a theater  in  the  building  on  his  wharf  at 
the  foot  of  Gosnold  Street. 

Between  1940  and  1972  the  group  staged 
192  plays,  39  of  which  were  written  by 
O’Neill.  Each  season  was  initiated  with  a play 
by  O’Neill,  and  in  1966  the  entire  season  was 
dedicated  to  producing  10  of  his  plays.  No  one 
who  was  there  will  ever  forget  the  significance 
of  that  last  performance  of  O’Neill’s  Long 
Day’s  Journey  into  Night.  Among  the  80  other 
playwrights  whose  work  was  produced  by  the 
theater,  Tennessee  Williams,  Edward  Albee, 
and  Eric  Bendy  were  especially  close  to  the 
group. 

Miss  Huntington  loved  working  by  the  water, 
which  embodied  the  theater’s  unique  relation- 
ship to  the  town.  She  especially  cherished  the 
wooden  deck  where  the  actors  often 
rehearsed.  It  was  so  close  to  Commercial 
Street  that  it  was  convenient  for  people  to 
wander  in  and  become  involved  with  the 
theater.  Her  last  performance  with  the 
Playhouse  was  in  1969  when  she  appeared  with 
Richard  Gere  in  Tennessee  Williams’  play 
Camino  Real. 

In  1973,  with  the  understanding  that  a 
theater  would  remain  on  the  property,  the 
Playhouse  was  sold  to  Adele  and  Lester  Heller. 
Productions  continued  until  1977  when  the 
structure  and  its  contents  were  destroyed  by 
arson.  All  that  remains  standing  is  the  old  box 
office,  now  the  Julie  Heller  Gallery.  A sign  no 
longer  points  the  way  to  the  alleyway  off  Com- 
mercial Street  where  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  once  flourished. 

Catharine  Huntington  was  over  100  when 
she  died  in  1987,  shortly  after  being  honored 
by  the  City  of  Boston  for  a life  which  “nourish- 
ed and  inspired  a generation  of  theater  artists." 
Edwin  Pettet,  the  first  director  of  the 
Playhouse,  eulogised,  “Hers  was  the  greatest 
gift  of  all  gifts;  the  ability  to  make  others 
greater  than  they  were." 

— Gail  Cohen 


I woke  one  morning  on  the  coast  of 
Cozumel  — at  dawn  — with  these 
words:  I remember  Catharine. 

What  did  it  mean?  It  had  to  be  Catharine 
Huntington^  my  close  friend  from  the  Prov- 
incetown Playhouse  on  the  Wharf,  who 
had  died  the  year  before  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred.  Was  this  a message  from 
somewhere— from  her? 

“Bettyf'  she  had  said,  after  her  retirement 
from  the  stage— her  rich  voice  giving  that 
plain  name  a touch  of  elegance,  and  even 
mystery— “Betty,  I should  like  to  write  my 
memoirs.^' 

It  was  1974.  She  was  in  her  late  eighties 
then,  but  one  didn^t  connect  Catharine  with 
age.  We  were  sitting  in  the  drawing  room 
of  her  house  at  66  Pinckney  Street  on 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston.  A life  size  portrait 
of  her  as  a young  woman  hung  over  the 
divan.  One  could  recognize  the  delicate  oval 
face  accented  with  high  cheekbones,  the 
luminous  blue  eyes,  looking  even  then  into 
some  private  space  of  their  own.  I didn't 
know  her  in  that  earlier  period  when  she 
was  a founder  and  actress  with  the  Boston 
Stage  Society  and  the  New  England  Reper- 
tory; only  later  when  she  was  working  with 
the  Poet's  Theater  in  Cambridge. 

“You  should  dictate  into  a tape  recorder 
every  day,"  I told  her,  knowing  even  as  I 
spoke  that  she  wouldn't  do  it  without  me. 
But  I was  living  in  New  York.  1 couldn't 
help  her  with  this;  1 could  only  offer  en- 
couragement. She  and  co-owners  Virginia 
Thoms  LePeer  and  Ed  Thommen  had  just 
sold  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  which 
they  had  run  for  over  thirty  years.  She 
would  be  living  here  year  around  now  with 


her  feisty  cat.  Moonlight.  I sensed  that  she 
felt  a bit  of  despair.  What  had  she  ac- 
complished? I had  my  books  to  show  for 
my  labors;  but  a play  disappears  like  a dream 
once  the  curtain  has  gone  down.  I knew 
Catharine  was  wondering  if  she  had 
dreamed  her  life. 

I became  close  to  Catharine  Huntington 
when  the  Provincetown  Playhouse  pro- 
duced my  adaptation  of  a Japanese 
folktale,  “The  Twilight  Crane."  A Japanese 
actress  played  the  crane,  who  metamor- 
phoses into  a beautiful  woman  to  reward 
the  poor  farmer  who  rescued  her  from  a 
hunter.  Catharine  had  the  same  unreal  cjuali- 
ty  as  the  crane  wife.  She  was  mythic,  with 
a child-like  sense  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm: 
she  clapped  her  hands  with  glee  when  she 
was  happy.  Yet,  she  also  had  a practical  side 
that  fretted  over  costumes,  props,  and  balan- 
cing the  small  budget.  By  day,  when  she 
was  not  in  rehearsal,  she  would  pound  out 
press  releases  on  a battered  typewriter  for 
the  local  and  Boston  papers.  During  inter- 
missions, on  the  evenings  she  wasn't  per- 
forming, she  would  appear  in  a broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a long  gown  to  serve  tea 
with  mint  from  her  summer  garden.  Stan- 
ding there  on  the  wharf  with  the  sea  as  a 
backdrop,  the  audience  as  her  guests,  she 
might  have  stepped  out  of  an  O'Neill  play. 

There  were  two  Catharine  Sargent 
Huntingtons:  the  dedicated  actress  who 
spent  her  summers  among  artists  and 
writers  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  and 
the  Beacon  Hill  lady  who  was  active  in  the 
Garden  Club.  As  we  talked  those  long  after- 
noons into  the  night,  the  young  Catharine, 
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the  source  of  them  both,  slowly  emerged. 

Born  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  into 
a prominent  minister's  family  in  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts^  she  was  a bohemian  long 
before  it  was  permissable  for  girls  to  put  on 
makeup  and  go  on  the  stage.  After 
graduating  from  Radcliffe  in  1911;  she 
became  a Suffragette,  stmggling  for  the  right 
of  women  to  vote.  She  believed  passionate- 
ly in  justice.  Saving  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was 
to  her  generation  what  ending  the  Viemam 
War  to  to  mine.  Their  execution  was  one 
of  the  sorrows  of  her  life.  When  we  march- 
ed together  in  Provincetown  in  anti- 
Vietnam  or  anti-nuclear  demonstrations; 
she  would  often  refer  to  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti— as  if  a victory  for 
our  cause  would  work  retro- 
actively as  a victory  for  them. 

She  never  married;  though 
she  told  me  once  that  she  had 
been  in  love  for  years  with  a 
newspaper  man  who  would 
not  leave  his  wife.  She  didn^t 
dwell  on  it.  She  was  drawn  to 
men  who  lived  for  their  art; 
such  as  the  short  story  writer 
Arturo  Vivante;  who  had  a 
house  in  Wellfleet;  and  shared 
her  love  of  poetry.  Her  preoc- 
cupation with  him  was 
almost  an  obsession— as  if  she 
had  known  him  in  another 
life.  AlaS;  she  had  accumulated 
too  many  years  by  the  time 
they  met  to  make  any  claim 
in  this  one.  “How  is  Arturo?'' 

Catharine  would  ask  when- 
ever I arrived  in  Wellfleet  for 
the  summer;  even  though  I 
usually  had  no  more  way  of 
knowing  than  she.  “He  is 
fine/'  I would  say.  “He  always 
asks  about  you." 

It  was  known  that 
Catharine  revered  her  world- 
ly brother  Constant  (her 
favorite  of  five);  who  founded  the  Putnam 
Publishing  House  in  London.  He  had 
broken  their  youthful  pact  never  to  marry; 
but  she  was  devoted  to  his  daughter;  Alfreda; 
and  her  children  and  grandchildren.  I had 
a hard  time  keeping  the  vast  clan  straight 
when  she  described  family  gatherings  in  the 
18th  century  Colonial  manse  in  Hadleys 
Mass.;  where  she  had  spent  her  summers 
as  a child.  Acquired  by  the  bishop  grand- 
father; the  Porter-Phelps-Huntington  House; 
or  Forty  AcreS;  as  it  is  called;  is  open  as  a 
museum  part  of  the  year.  I wasn't  able  to 
accompany  her  there;  but  I particularly  liked 
hearing  about  the  ghost  who  inhabits  the 
top  floor;  leaving  its  imprint  at  night  on  the 


bed;  which  must  then  be  remade  every 
morning.  One  night;  alone  in  the  house; 
Catharine  became  so  frightened  she  brought 
her  horse  inside  to  protect  her. 

Every  winter  1 would  try  to  stop  over 
in  Boston  on  my  way  to  Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas  on  the  Cape. 
She  was  always  ready  to  take  off  on  a mo- 
ment's notice  to  a play;  even  though  her 
eyes  and  ears  were  beginning  to  fail  her. 
Once;  she  agreed  to  an  evening  at  theater 
even  though  she  had  recently  had  a cataract 
operation.  In  the  taxi;  she  confessed  anx- 
iously that  she  had  lied  to  the  doctor.  “I  told 


him  I was  88/'  she  said.  “I  could  not  admit 
I am  really  90." 

When  Catharine  was  a senior  in 
Radcliffe;  she  became  close  to 
Katherine  Butler  Hathaway; 
who  would  chronicle  their  friendship  in  her 
memoir  The  Link  Locksmith.  As  an  incoming 
freshman;  Katherine  Butler  first  saw  the 
“beautiful  and  distinguished  and  talented" 
Catharine  Huntington  standing  on  a plat- 
form making  a speech  as  head  of  the 
dramatic  society.  She  recognized  in  her 
something  that  I would  discover  so  many 
years  later:  her  ability  “to  discern  in  an 
obscure  person  something  rare  and  impor- 


tant and  to  make  other  people  see  it  too— 
above  all;  to  make  the  person  in  question 
feel  it  and  be  it." 

Katherine  Butler's  growth  had  been 
stunted  by  a childhood  malady.  During  the 
years  she  lay  strapped  tight  to  a stretcher  on 
a hard  sloping  bed;  she  identified  with  the 
misshapen  little  locksmith  who  occasional- 
ly came  to  her  home.  One  of  her  few  joys 
was  to  play  with  the  delicate  toys  and 
wooden  boxes  that  a family  friend  brought 
from  japan.  She  painted  miniature  water  col- 
ors on  rice  paper  with  bamboo-handled 
paint  brushes. 

Already  in  love  with  Japan;  Kitty^  as  she 
was  known;  fell  in  love  with  two  Japanese 
art  studentS;  one  right  after  the 
other.  She  filled  pages  describ- 
ing them  to  Catharine.  The  se- 
cond lovC;  TarO;  spoke  of  mar- 
riage. They  spent  the  summer 
of  1929  together  in  her  home 
in  Castine;  Maine.  They  read 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  haiku 
(“The  fisherman's  coat  is  wet; 
but  not  so  wet  as  my  sleeve 
with  tears.")  When  Taro  was 
summoned  home  by  his  fami- 
ly^ he  promised  to  send  for  her. 
A few  months  latet;  she 
received  a letter  from  him  say- 
ing that  he  was  married. 
Through  all  the  tearS; 
Catharine  Huntington  was 
one  of  her  mainstays.  Their 
correspondence  has  been  col- 
lected in  The  Journals  and  Letters 
of  the  Little  Locksmith. 

Both  Taro  and  Kitty  had 
died  some  years  before  1 met 
Catharine;  but  she  had  not  let 
go  of  the  thread  that  bound 
them  all  together.  Now  I was 
about  to  become  enmeshed  in 
their  web.  The  Japanese 
believe  that  once  you  have 
touched  someone's  life;  you 
are  always  part  of  it. 

“Why  don't  you  look  up  Taro's  widow/' 
Catharine  suggested  when  1 told  her  1 was 
leaving  with  my  husband  for  two  years  in 
Japan.  She  wrote  a letter  of  introduction  to 
pave  the  way.  Taro's  wife  proved  to  be  an 
elegant  Japanese  woman;  who  spoke 
English;  and  was  active  in  the  dance  and 
music  world.  We  did  not  speak  of  Taro.  In 
Japan  one  does  not  need  to  articulate  what 
one  is  feeling  for  the  other  to  understand. 
“Thoughts  without  words"  was  the  title  of 
the  painting  Taro  had  left  with  Kitty. 

It  was  from  another  member  of  Taro's 
family;  who  would  become  a close  friend, 
that  I was  able  to  piece  together  his  story. 
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Coming  as  he  did  from  an  old,  distinguish- 
ed family  of  great  wealth,  it  would  have 
caused  a scandal  had  he  married  outside  his 
class,  let  alone  a foreigner.  A dutiful  son  was 
expected  to  accept  an  arranged  marriage  that 
was  more  about  the  needs  of  the  clan  than 
about  love.  Taro  sacrificed  his  two  loves— 
painting  and  Kitty— to  carry  out  his  filial 
obligations.  He  retired  early  from  the  world 
of  finance,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  seclu- 
sion. He  shared  with  no  one  the  depth  of 
his  depression;  to  the  end  his  thoughts  were 
without  words. 


Catharine  Huntington  (as  the  cyclist)  in  The 
Wedding  Breakfast  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  by  Jean 
Cocteau,  April  1925. 

Back  in  the  States,  I found  Catharine 
jubilant  because  Whitfield  Cook  had  writ- 
ten a play  about  those  star-crossed  lovers, 
whose  passion  was  ahead  of  its  time.  There 
was  a tryout  in  Philadelphia  that  went  no 
further.  Some  years  later,  Linda  Hunt,  as 
diminutive  as  the  Little  Locksmith,  became 
interested  in  the  role.  She  met  with 
Catharine  and  the  playwright,  but  the  pro- 
ject did  not  materialize. 

Yet,  even  now,  the  web  is  stronger  than 
ever.  Catharine^s  grand-niece,  Katie  (as  if  in 
reparation  for  the  sorrows  of  the  Little 
Locksmith),  married  a young  Japanese 
banker,  and  started  her  family  in  Tokyo. 
Catharine  sent  me  the  haiku  she  wrote  on 
receiving  a snapshot  of  them  on  an  outing: 

“Children  at  a shrine. 

Fallen  leaves  tell  of  Autumn, 

But  now  Spring  is  here.” 


In  the  summer  of  1964,  Catharine 
rented  a simple  cottage,  or  as  she  put 
it,  “a  small  shed”  on  Standish  Street, 
not  too  far  from  the  Playhouse.  She  chose 
it  for  the  “Portuguese  garden”  where 
Phoneix  (Moonlight^s  more  congenial 
predecessor),  could  stroll  outside  on  a long 
leash.  We  often  sat  in  the  garden,  eating 
cucumber  sandwiches  (which  mirculously 
tasted  just  like  those  on  Pinckney  Street),  ab- 
sorbed in  talk  of  the  plays  they  were  doing 
that  season. 

Catharine  was  preparing  for  her  part  in 


the  one-act  play  1 had  written  for  her— “A 
Web,  A Thread,  a String  of  a Teabag.”  It  was 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  August  on  a bill 
with  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  one-acter, 
“Village  Wooing.”  1 had,  over  many  years 
of  sitting  on  the  Playhouse’s  hard  benches, 
watched  Catharine  play  serious  roles  in 
O’Neill,  Ibsen,  Tennessee  Williams,  and  TS. 
Eliot  (among  others),  but  1 didn’t  realize  that 
she  was  a natural  comic  actress  until  1 saw 
her  in  Edward  Albee’s  “The  Sandbox.”  She 
had  a fey  quality,  not  unlike  that  of  Billy 
Burke.  1 wanted  to  capture  that. 

Ionesco  was  all  the  rage  at  the  time.  In  my 
absurdist  play  Catharine  plays  Wife,  a pro- 
ud Gold  Star  mother:  “1  hung  that  solid  gold 
star/  On  top  of  my  family  tree/  And  mothers 
whose  sons  came  back/  How  they  did  en- 
vy me.”  Wife  and  Husband  have  the  illu- 
sion that  it  is  not  too  late  to  start  life  over. 
To  celebrate  their  second  honeymoon,  they 
have  invited  everyone  they’ve  ever  known 
to  a tea  party;  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
undertaker;  the  woman  who  stepped  on 
Wife’s  feet  in  the  bus;  the  man  who  tried 


to  sell  Husband  the  Encyclop>edia  Britannica. 
Wife  explains:  “We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
contact,  no  matter  how  brief.  We’re  all  in 
this  thing  together,  connected  somehow  by 
a web  ...  by  a thread  ...  by  a string  of 
a teabag.  We  must  not  cut  the  string  . . 

By  midnight,  the  only  one  who  shows  up 
for  tea  is  the  mysterious  Caller  (Virginia 
Thoms),  dressed  in  black.  The  play  ends 
with  her  Moving  Men  removing  everything 
from  the  house,  in  preparation  for  the  next 
tenant.  They  also  carry  out  Wife  and  Hus- 
band, who  think  it  is  a lark  being  laid  out 
on  the  dining  room  table. 

The  Caf’c  Codder  review  said 
Catharine  Huntington  “radiates 
charm  under  a large  felt  hat  and 
reveals  her  great  talent  as  a com- 
mediene.”  Of  the  playwright:  “Like 
Ionesco,  she  regales  you  with  the 
ridiculous,  like  Beckett,  perplexes 
you  with  possible  symbolisms.”  Our 
theater-going  Wellfleet  trash  collecter 
put  it  this  way:  “I  prefer  your 
Ionesco  to  your  Beckett.” 

ff  stage,  Catharine  could 
not  be  removed  from  this 
world  so  easily.  She  came 
from  a long-lived  family.  I remember 
telling  her  about  the  American 
spaceship  that  had  just  been  launch- 
ed with  a message  for  any  extrater- 
restrials it  encountered.  “It  frightens 
me,  all  that  space  out  there,”  she  said. 
And  then  she  spoke  of  her  deceased 
Uncle  James,  who  had  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross:  “He  pro- 
mised he  would  intervene  for  me.  1 hope  he 
doesn’t  forget.” 

When  my  book.  Twice  Born, 
Memoirs  of  an  Adoj^led  Daughter, 
came  out  in  1975,  Catharine 
remarked  “They  say  blood  tells.” 

“What  does  it  tell?”  1 asked.  The  book 
was  about  how  hard  it  is  to  grow  up  not 
knowing  your  origins. 

“1  think  it  tells  something,”  she  replied. 
“It  would  have  been  hard  for  me  not  to 
know.  In  times  of  stress,  1 knew  what  kind 
of  people  1 came  from.  Even  though  some 
live  far  away,  1 think  1 instinctively  relate 
to  them.  Yes,  blood  tells  something.” 

In  early  April,  1975,  my  uncle  phoned 
me  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  “Come  im- 
mediately. This  time  is  surely  the  end.” 
My  adoptive  mother,  at  eighty  six,  had  been 
failing  for  the  past  year.  With  each  sum- 
mons 1 had  dropped  everything  and  taken 
the  next  plane  out.  1 called  Catharine, 
whom  1 was  supposed  to  see  that  weekend. 
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I to  break  our  date.  She  was  disap- 
pointed. Without  the  Playhouse,  she 
was  restless.  Her  sturdy  body  was  rid- 
dled with  arthritis;  everything  had  sudden- 
ly become  “dim.”  She’d  been  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  out  to  some  plays.  If  there 
is  a mother  of  the  spirit,  then,  surely, 
Catharine  was  my  mother.  But  she  would 
have  been  insulted  to  have  anyone  cast  her 
in  such  a role.  She  saw  herself  as  a suppor- 
ting player:  suporting  not  only  her  in- 
genious director,  Ed  Thomen,  and  her  ver- 
satile co-star  in  many  productions,  Virginia 
Thoms,  but  the  young  actors  and  actresses, 
the  set  designers,  writers,  directors  and  musi- 
cians, who  stayed  in  touch,  even  after  they 
had  made  names  for  themselves  on  a larger 
stage  than  hers. 

“Oh  dear/’  Catharine  said  when  she  heard 
I wasn’t  coming.  “One  should  go  on  with 
one’s  plans.  The  living  should  continue 
with  their  lives.”  She  paused.  “Anyway,  I 
don’t  think  it’s  time  yet.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  there  is  a saying  in  my  family— I 
think  my  great  aunt  told  me:  ^March  will 
search,  April  try.  May  will  tell  if  we  live  or 
die’.” 

She  pronounced  search  like  “sarch”— the 
old  English— so  that  it  rhymed  with  March. 
Catharine’s  extensive  family  had  left  a 
legacy  of  such  wisdom  culled  from  genera- 
tions of  living  and  dying.  Still,  I couldn’t 
take  a chance.  May  was  three  weeks  away. 
I had  to  go  then. 

Catharine’s  great  aunt  proved  to  be  right. 
It  was  May  that  told. 

In  the  late  1970s,  when  I was  in  Ger- 
many and  Israel  doing  research  for  what 
would  become  my  biography  of  Janusz 
Korczak,  The  King  of  Children,  Catharine  and 
I corresponded  regularly.  She  was  having 


trouble  living  alone.  In  one  letter,  she  wrote: 
“I  wish  I could  use  this  isolation  for 
something  creative.”  And  in  another: 
“Please  picture  if  you  could  not  hear  well 
or  see  clearly  or  move  with  any  real 
equilibrium.  I can  scarcely  see  to  write  this 
to  you.”  But,  as  always,  she  could  “treasure” 
news  about  the  world  outside— and  especial- 
ly the  avant-garde  theater  world.  I sent  her 
details  of  George  Tabori’s  daring  adaptation 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  Munich.  She 
savored  the  idea  of  thirteen  Shylocks— all  of 
them  German  actors— rushing  about  the 
stage. 

When  Catharine  was  in  her 
nineties,  she  could  no  longer  live 
alone.  Her  relatives  arranged  for 
her  to  enter  the  Sherrill  House  nursing 
home,  where  so  many  Beacon  Hill  women 
had  gone  before  her.  I hated  taking  the  cab 
from  the  airport  to  that  unfamiliar  area  of 
Boston,  so  far  from  the  tranquil  litde  garden 
on  Pinckney  Street  that  was  her  natural  turf. 

Her  bed,  in  a room  for  four,  was  by  the 
window  in  the  rear.  I found  her  sitting  in 
a chair  next  to  it.  A curtain  drawn  along  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  gave  us  the  illusion  that 
we  were  alone.  Catharine  presided,  as  if  over 
tea,  at  a small  table  with  a telephone:  it  was 
her  lifeline,  the  umbilical  cord  that  con- 
nected her  to  her  many  friends  out  there. 

The  Sherill  House  had  a well  trained  staff 
that  seemed  to  appreciate  Catharine.  But 
time,  which  she  had  defeated  until  now,  was 
now  defeating  her.  Phone  calls  became  more 
difficult.  “I’m  all  shot  to  pieces  . . . broken 
now,”  she  said  in  one  of  them. 
“Everything’s  going.  I can’t  hear  you.  My 
ears  are  ringing.  The  connection  is  no 
good.” 

1 didn’t  have  the  heart  to  tell  her  when  I 


heard  that  the  Provincetown  Playhouse 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1977.  Torched  by 
some  delinquent  teenagers  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  the  tourists  are  gone,  and  the 
town  closes  into  itself.  All  of  the  wonder- 
ful old  costumes,  photographs  and  pro- 
grams, and  most  of  the  collection  of  O’Neill 
memorabilia  that  Catharine  had  gathered 
with  such  care— destroyed.  Tennessee 
Williams  said  of  the  fire:  “Hundreds  of 
theater  people  have  lost  their  roots.” 

I don’t  know  who  broke  the  news,  but  she 
never  revealed  to  me  the  pain  it  must  have 
caused  her.  Much  later,  in  a line  appended 
to  the  end  of  a letter,  she  wrote  that  I.M. 
Pei  had  consented  to  judge  the  design  con- 
test for  a proposed  theater.  It  was  never  built 
for  lack  of  funds. 

For  years  I could  not  bring  myself  to  walk 
down  the  narrow  alleyway  off  Commercial 
Street,  to  where  the  Playhouse,  much  like 
a fisherman’s  hut  or  a sorcerer’s  palace,  had 
sat  perched  on  the  wharf,  communing  with 
the  sea.  When  1 finally  did,  I saw  that  it 
took  only  the  few  cars  parked  there  to  fill 
up  the  hallowed  space  that  had  once  con- 
tained all  the  moon-lit,  dream-riven  energy 
with  which  artists  convey  their  eternal 
message:  I am!  You  can  be! 

Toward  the  end,  I would  find 
Catharine’s  room  empty  and  be 
directed  to  the  solarium.  There  she 
was,  lined  up  with  all  the  other  women  in 
wheelchairs  taking  their  afternoon  tea  or 
chocolate  milk.  I would  greet  her,  and  wheel 
her  off  to  a private  room. 

She  no  longer  asked:  “How  is  Arturo?” 
Her  lovely  voice  that  could  recite 
Shakespearean  sonnets  by  the  hour,  was 
gone.  It  had  been  replaced  by  one  that  seem- 
ed to  have  no  relation  to  her— a high  piping 
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is  welcomed -because  your 
comfort  is  our  goal. 


Elegant  Dining  in 
a Casual  Waterfront  Atmosphere 

DINNER  and  LUNCH/BRUNCH 

359  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
Reservations:  (508)  487-1500 
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squeal.  I sat  on  a couch  opposite  the  chair. 
Shrill  sounds  came  from  her,  as  from  a 
strangled  bird.  1 got  up  and  leaned  over  her. 

“I  want  to  die,”  1 heard.  ''Help  me,  I want 
to  die.” 

1 realized  that  she  was  imprisoned  in  her 
body.  Entombed.  She  was  calling  to  me 
from  deep  inside  to  release  her.  1 felt 
powerless.  A traitor.  I couldn^t  do  anything. 
Where  was  Uncle  James?  He  had  promised 
to  intervene  for  her.  It  was  his  job,  not  mine. 

The  last  time  I visited  Catharine  1 
had  trouble  finding  her.  1 searched 
through  the  solarium,  but  didn't  see 
her  in  the  familiar  row  of  wheelchairs.  1 
went  out  to  the  nurse's  station  to  inquire, 
and  was  assured  that  she  was  there.  Return- 
ing, I scanned  the  identical  chalk-white  faces 
munching  away  on  this  and  that,  until  I saw 
one  more  familiar  than  the  rest  sipping 
chocolate  milk  through  a straw.  As  I stared, 
the  features  reassembled  themselves  into  my 
lovely  Catharine.  Her  wonderful  blue  eyes 
peered  into  mine.  I wasn't  sure  she  recogniz- 
ed me.  I wheeled  her  to  the  other  room 
where  a volunteer  joined  us.  She  had  been 
helping  Catharine  to  communicate  through 
writing. 

"I  am  Betty;”  I wrote  on  a small  piece  of 
paper.  Catharine  studied  it  carefully.  She 


smiled.  1 thought  for  a moment  she  might 
clap  her  hands.  Then  she  took  a pencil  and 
wrote:  "Betty.  1 remember.” 

Uncle  James  intervened  in  late  Feb- 
ruary; she  did  not  have  to  wait  for 
May.  "Thank  you.  Uncle  James,” 
1 thought.  "Thank  you,  for  pulling  the  cur- 
tain down,  at  last.” 

I recalled  one  of  those  afternoons  on 
Pinckney  Street  when  Catharine  told  me 
her  mother  had  asked  her  not  to  mourn  for 
her  when  she  died.  "Think  of  it  this  way” 
she  had  said:  "That  I've  just  put  aside  a 
dress,  something  I've  worn.” 

In  her  will,  Catharine  put  aside  some- 
thing else;  $500  for  the  Massachusetts 
Association  Against  the  Death  Penalty, 
in  memory  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  ■ 

Betty  Jean  Lifton’s  latest  book  is  The  King 
of  Children  (Schocken),  a biography  of 
janusz  Korczak,  the  legendary  Polish-jewish 
doctor,  writer,  and  educator,  who  gave  his 
life  to  accompany  the  orphans  of  the  War- 
saw Ghetto  to  Treblinka.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  Lost  and  Found,  the  Adoption 
Experience  (Harper  & Row)  and  A Place 
Called  Hiroshima,  which  comes  out  in  paper 
this  summer  (Kodansha  International). 


We  Support  the  Arts! 

PROVINCETOWN 

DENTAL 

ASSOCIATES 

CHERYL  L.  ANDREWS.  D.M.D. 
JUDY  L.  WIMER.  R.D.H. 

Wall  space  is  available  for 
exhibition  of  work  by  local  artists. 

86  HARRY  KEMP  WAY 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
TELEPHONE:  487-9936 


Charting  new  courses  in  contemporary  Cape  Cod  art 


Main  and  School  Streets 
PO  Box  1620 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-1620 

Between  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  Churches 

Memorial  to  Columbus  Day 
Mon  - FrI  10  to  6 
Saturdays  to  9 
June/SeptWeekends 


MAY  26 -JUNK  28 
OPENING  SHOW 
Season  Preview 


JUNK  30 -JULY  14 
LANDSCAPES 
Various  Visions 


JULY  16  - AUC  4 

SOPHISTO  - FOLK 


AU(J6- AU(;  14 
JAMES  LECHAY 
Selected  Works:  1950  - 1990 


AU(;  20  - SEPT  6 
LOCAL  MODERN 
Current  Trends 


SEPT  8 - OC  r 8 

(JROUP  POTLUCK 


Aiken 

DuTolt 

Lamed 

O'Connell 

Woterbury 

Barrel! 

Eccles 

Lechay 

Odell 

Whittlesey 

Chavchavadze 

Elman 

MacKenzie 

Poor 

Wright 

Cohen 

Ewald 

Mainelli 

Rich 

Zeigler 

Collins 

Goldman 

Marchesani 

Robinson 

From  Montreal: 

Critchley 

Holton 

Melcher 

Steinberg 

Cantieni 

Dukess 

Howard 

Neal 

Strauss 

Henault 

Dunigon 

Johnson 

Nelson 

Surbeck 

Louis  Jaque 

Steven  Chandler  Hall  - 

Principal 

David  Wright  - 

Director 
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IRI^  VJIDCO  \mG£^ 

Professional  Video  Productions 
and  Services  for  Business 
and  Individual  Needs 

INSURANCE 

DOCUMENTATION 

• 

REAL  ESTATE 
WEDDINGS 
ALL  EVENTS 


P.  O.  Box  1696 
Provincetown,  MA 
(508)  487-9503 


FREE  GUIDE 
THE  MANY  SIDES” 
OF  PROVINCETOWN 


The  quiet  side  — escape  to  the  miles 
of  empty  beach.  Enjoy  bike  or  nature 
trails  through  the  National  Seashore 
dunes.  Go  boating,  fishing,  windsurfing. 
The  exciting  side  — hundreds  of  shops 
and  boutiques,  over  85  restaurants  and 
a variety  of  evening  entertainments. 

The  historic  side  — walk  where  the 
Pilgrims  first  landed.  Climb  the  255  foot 
Pilgrim  Monument. 

The  artistic  side  — see  intriguing  ex- 
hibits at  the  Art  Association,  visit  the 
many  galleries  and  craft  shops. 

The  convenient  side  — walk  to  shops 
and  restaurants  ...  to  whale  watching 
boats  ...  or  to  the  exciting  town  center. 
The  comfortable  side  — great,  afford- 
able places  to  stay  . . . hotels,  motels, 
rooms,  B & Bs,  apartments. 

Write  for  free  32  page  brochure  — 

Provincetown  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Box  1017,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-3424 


Continental 

Cablevision 


Offering 

Informative  and  Eductional 

programming  for 

the  discriminating  viewer. 


ArtspEntertainment  ch.  29 

delivers  the  great  artists  of  music, 
dance  and  theatre. 


ch.  30 


provides  programming  exclusively  on  science, 
technology,  nature,  history,  travel  and  human 
adventure. 


A COMMERCIAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
PUBLIC  TELEVISION 


15  Locust  Road,  Orleans 

36  Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown 

PHONE  HOURS: 

Monday-Friday  8:00  am-9:00  pm.  Sat.  9 am-5pm 

SERVING:  BREWSTER,  EASTHAM,  ORLEANS, 
PROVINCETOWN,  TRURO,  AND  WELLFLEET 

349-7558  • 255-7300  • 487-2255 


For  discriniinating 
photographers 
the  world  over, 
the  discriminating 
SLR  system 
from  Olympus. 

The  OM  System. 


OLYMPUS 

01ytn|)us  Corporation 
Consumer  Products  Group 
Crossways  f’ark 
Woodbury,  NY  11797-9970 
For  literature  in  the  U.S.  call 
toll-free  1-800-22 1-3000. 
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Continued  from  page  15 

PA;  You  have  said  that  now  you  have 
become  more  selective  in  the  photographs 
you  make  of  the  Cape. 

JM:  Fm  not  seduced  by  the  merely 
beautiful,  but  by  its  edge,  where  it  spills  over 
into  feeling.  Right  now,  the  big  operatic 
activity  of  the  bay  has  become  almost  a 
memory.  1 remember,  one  summer  1 came 
back,  and  suddenly  1 felt  blind.  1 don't  mean 
that  1 exhausted  the  connection.  Rather,  for 
a long  period  of  time,  1 had  observed  intense- 
ly and  had  made  many  photographs  and 
had  reflected  on  them.  1 was  full.  1 had 
reached  the  point  where  1 had  gone  through 
the  first  layer  and  had  penetrated  the 
mystique  of  the  Cape.  In  order  to  free  myself 
to  go  further,  I had  to  give  something  up. 
I gave  up  what  I had  already  responded  to. 
If  you  have  a sieve,  you  first  sift  coarse 
material.  Then  you  use  a finer  sieve  and  you 
get  smaller  particles.  I've  been  looking  at  less 
visible,  more  subtle,  finer  nuances.  It  is 
harder  and  more  demanding.  You  have  to 
let  go  of  more  to  get  to  something  that  is 
speaking  to  you  in  the  smallest  voice. 

PA:  How  do  you  manage  to  stay  respon- 
sive to  your  intuition? 

JM:  I try  to  give  voice  to  my  understand- 
ing. 1 am  like  a tuning  fork,  with  a need  to 
be  struck  before  I can  sound.  Whatever  the 
mystery  of  the  call  is,  without  it  we  are 
static,  killing  time,  spinning  around,  doing 
odd  jobs.  Most  of  my  life  I trudge  along.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  looking  to  understand  how 
to  be  clear  more  frequently.  At  moments 
there  is  an  awakening.  You  realize  all  other 
emotion  has  been  confusion,  looking  for  a 
form,  which  you  suddenly  see.  You're  in 
line,  or  aligned.  I'm  assuming  that  all  signifi- 
cant work  comes  out  of  that  meeting.  I do 
think  there's  a range  of  interests  that's 
formed  when  you're  young.  You  try  to  take 
several  pathways  simultaneously,  but  of 
course  you  can't.  So  you  choose  the  one 
that's  most  exciting,  most  profound  or  pro- 
vocative to  you  at  that  point  in  time.  You 
leave  the  other  desires  to  either  go  away  or 
to  deepen.  One  day  the  energy  begins  to 
diminish.  At  that  moment,  or  near  that  mo- 
ment, you  suddenly  realize  that  all  along 
your  path  has  been  leading  you  to  a place 
where,  to  go  on,  you  have  to  let  go  of  what 
you  found.  That's  exactly  what  happened 
to  me.  ■ 

Agathe  Amzallag  is  a journalist  who  worked  for 
10  years  in  Paris,  where  she  published  numerous 
interviews  in  Le  Magazine  Litteraire,  Le  Point,  Le 
Figaro,  and  other  publications. 


Agathe  Amzallag  presently  lives  in  New  York 
and  summers  on  the  Cape  where  she  is  a 
neighbor  of  Joel  Meyerowitz.  "For  those  of 
us  who  live  on  the  bay,"  she  says,  “a  daily  ritual 
is  to  swim  at  high  tide."  Many  times  she  has 
watched  Meyerowitz.  who  swam  competitively 
in  college,  and  her  husband  Daniel,  whom  she 
calls  a “salty  twin,"  swim  long  distances  in 
perfect  tandem.  She  asked  Meyerowitz  to 
describe  one  of  those  swims  from  inside  the 
experience.  He  answered: 

A few  weeks  ago  we  took  a very  long  swim 
on  a flat  day.  We  came  past  the  house,  then 
swam  back  in  on  a long  angle  toward  the  shore. 
For  some  reason,  our  stroke  changed.  Instead 
of  being  long  and  reaching,  which  we  call  the 
promenade,  it  felt  like  we  were  throwing 
spears.  I can’t  tell  if  one  of  us  started  it,  or 
if  we  began  together.  My  hand  began  to  thrust 
into  the  water  like  a spear.  Hard!  As  I breath- 
ed, I would  see  my  hand  come  through  the  air, 
and  as  I rolled  my  head  down  I would  see  my 
hand  penetrate  the  water  and  come  sliding 
ahead,  bubbles  streaming  behind  it.  I felt  as  if 
I was  throwing  the  spear  out  of  my  arm.  We 
moved  very  fast.  Our  shoulders  were  slightly 
hunched  up.  We  were  different.  We  were  no 
longer  taking  a stroll. 

When  Daniel  and  I swim  together,  we  are 
two  almost  as  one  moving  through  the 
elements,  breathing.  Each  time  we  stroke,  we 
see  each  other.  In  between,  there’s  breathing. 
It’s  just  breathing,  then  stroking.  The  water 
is  supporting  us.  We’re  weightless.  We  go  along 
as  if  in  a dream,  and  sometimes  I feel  I could 
sleep.  We’re  just  breathing  and  moving  through 
the  water  together. 

When  we  reached  the  beach.  I said  to 
Daniel,  “How  did  that  feel?”  He  said,  “We 
were  throwing  spears.”  We  both  had  the 
identical  experience!  We  even  named  it  the 
same!  We  could  both  image  the  same  sensa- 
tion. There  wasn’t  a word  we  said  to  each 
other.  We  were  two  dolphins  in  the  water 
swimming  by  instinct.  We  changed  direction 
all  by  physical  suggestions,  with  the  total  agree- 
ment of  instinct.  If  Daniel  decided  to  swim  out 
to  the  horizon,  I would  have  followed  him.  If 
I had  decided  to  swim  in  circles,  he’d  have 
followed  me.  We  do  not  compete  for  the 
leadership  which  certainly  takes  place  in  most 
human  interactions,  where  somebody  needs 
to  set  the  terms. 

Sasha  Meyerowitz 


PROVINCETOWN 
GYM,  INC. 

(on  the  beach) 


Monday  — Friday 
6 am  — 8 pm 

Saturday  — Sunday 
8 am  — 6 pm 


Marge  Betzold  Betty  Villari 

333R  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • (508)  487-2776 


CAPE  TIP 
SPORTSWEAR 


A I R 


FOR 

TOTAL  SPORTS 
COVERAGL 


The  Ntke  Atr  Trainer  High. 


224  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown,  MA  487-3736 
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Rebellion  sustains  Alan  Dugan,  now 
67,  whose  Poems  Six,  published  last 
fall,  is  the  most  recent  of  his  cries 
against  the  status  quo.  Dugan's  voice 
is  like  no  other  contemporary  poet.  He  is 
the  champion  of  the  gargoyle,  that  grotes- 
que creature  carved  by  man  to  serve  a low- 
ly function  of  spitting  water  from  the  gut- 
ters of  the  roof  out  beyond  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  In  the  new  book,  the  gargoyle 
sings, 

1 am  a sewer 
useless  to  myself. 

The  water  of  this  life 
flows  in  and  out  of  me 
the  wrong  way.  No  drinks, 
while  1 cry  thirst, 
no  gutter  jokes!  1 puke  with  it. 

I'm  all  mouth. 

Please  be  my  house. 

I'll  vent  your  pipes  and  drains 
and  sing  and  roar  for  you 
through  the  coming  rains. 

Foolishly,  cynics  have  said  EXigan  is 
cynical,  calling  him  “a  clown  of  nihilism." 
In  the  new  book  he  gives  a speech  to  the 
student  clowns  at  the  Circus  Clown  School 
at  Sarasota,  Florida,  advising  them  to  get 

the  gut  feeling,  how, 
when  the  fallen  gladiator  with  a face 
white  in  shock  with  two  red  spots 
of  panic  on  his  cheekbones  and  his  eyes 
animal  with  black  grief  got  the  sign 
thumbs  down  from  the  Emperor, 
a bloody  clown  stripped  off  his  face. 

Though  Dugan's  distortions  and  disloca- 
tions can  seem  cruel,  often  they  are  comic. 
In  another  new  poem,  '^Marxist  Analysis 


of  the  Fifth  Labor  of  Hercules,"  the  poet 
reminds  us  that  the  Augean  stables  were  so 
full  of  horseshit  that  Hercules  was  obliged 
to  wrench  a river  from  an  upstream  bed, 
flushing  away  the  horses  and  the  riders  of 
the  horses  along  with  the  horseshit.  He  con- 
cludes metaphysically,  “Revolting  condi- 
tions elicit  revolutionary  solutions." 

Dugan's  poems  move  through  a sequence 
of  thought  that  is  expressed  with  colloquial 
authority.  As  the  only  child  of  Brooklyn 
parents  who  fought  like  “the  yard  dog  with 
the  house  cat,"  the  future  poet  learned  to  use 
private  language  to  express  public  themes. 
On  the  streets,  in  subways,  and  later  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  11,  he 
listened  carefully  to  how  people  actually 
spoke.  Characteristically,  he  will  repeat  key 
phrases  or  words  until  they  cluster  into 
cadences  that  accumulate  like  the  refrain  in 
a rap  song.  He  concludes  a poem  on  carry- 
ing a pocketknife: 

The  blade  is  junk  except  for  what 

it  carries  on  its  edge:  the  edge, 

and  what  it  carries  on  its  point: 

the  point:  that's  where  it  narrows  down 

and  vanishes:  its  point 

and  death  for  those  it  hits 

is  balanced  on  that  fine  frontier 

between  the  gross  shining  metal 

and  nothing  at  all.  That's  where  it's  at. 

Like  the  marginal  ledge  where  the 
gargoyle  lives,  “where  it's  at"  is  located  on 
the  social  periphery: 

Where  1 come  from  is  torn  down, 
where  I'm  at  is  condemned, 
and  where  I'm  going  to 
is  not  built  up  yet. 


Dugan  and  his  wife,  Judith  Shahn, 
have  been  married  since  they  were 
both  college  students  in  Mexico  at 
Mexico  City  College.  For  over  50 
years,  Shahn's  drawings  of  eggbeaters,  front 
forches,  and  handsome  old  trucks  have  been 
affearing  regularly  in  The  New  Yorker, 
often  reduced  in  size  from  the  original  and  set 
in  a box  between  columns,  surrounded  by 
writing  as  if  in  a frame.  Dugan  and  Shahn 
continue  to  keef  an  apartment  in  Greenwich 
Village  but  they  sjaend  most  of  the  year  in  a 
small  Cajae  Cod  house  on  a wild  bluff  near 
Truro's  Pamet  Harbor,  with  a view  stretching 
across  the  bay  to  Provincetown.  The  house  is 
Shahn's  childhood  home.  Dugan's  study,  a later 
addition  to  the  old  house,  is  reached  by  jaassing 
through  Shahn's  studio,  flooded  with  natural 
light,  where  she  f^ulls  her  own  silkscreens,  dry- 
ing them  on  stacks  of  Ofen  shelving.  The 
studio  walls  are  covered  with  rough,  wide 
boards  f>ainted  white.  Dugan's  doorway,  cut  in- 
to one  wall,  is  disguised  as  fart  of  the  wall 
when  shut.  Dugan  calls  it  a "false  door."  Once 
on  the  other  side,  in  Dugan's  work  Sface,  the 
ceiling  suddenly  becomes  very  low.  The  light  is 
dim,  exceft  for  a bright  lamf  over  his  desk. 
Sound  is  muffled  by  the  thick  insulation  of 
many  books.  He  sfeaks  in  a soft,  intense 
monotone,  very  fast  and  cjuite  cjuietly. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA:  Rather  amazingly, 

your  first  book  of  poems  won  a series  of  im- 
portant awards:  the  Yale  Younger  Poets  Prize, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  National  Book  Award, 
a Prix  de  Rome.  You  quit  working  in  a fac- 
tory and  spent  two  years  living  in  Rome  and 
Paris. 

ALAN  DUGAN;  Don't  forget,  1 was  quite 
old,  38  or  39,  when  1 published  that  first 
book.  So  I'd  been  around  for  a long  time. 
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A lot  of  poets  do  some  of  their  best  work 
before  they  are  20. 1 was  a late  starter.  It  was 
a long  time  before  1 found  my  voice. 

CB:  Were  some  of  the  poems  in  that  first 
book  written  during  your  20s? 

AD:  Late  20s.  1 struggled  for  years  and 

years  before  1 got  a voice  of  my  own. 

CB:  Frost  says  the  poet  strikes  his  note 

before  he^s  40— you  managed  that. 

AD:  Frost  is  mostly  nonsense.  He's  a great 
poet,  but  he  was  an  asshole.  Many  poets 
write  great  verse  when  they  are  17,  some 
by  the  time  they  are  12,  so  that's  nonsense. 
Dylan  Thomas  was  writing  some  of  his 
best  verse  by  the  time  he  was  17. 

CB:  1 guess  poets  do.  Keats  is  probably  the 
best  example. 

AD:  He  died  when  he  was  25,  for  Christ's 
sake.  "Take  the  first  great  modern  English 
poet,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  behead- 
ed when  he  was  29.  He  was  in  a plot  to 
make  himself  a king  over  Henry  VIII.  He 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, but  he  was  one  of  the  first  real  modem 
English  poets.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had 
brought  the  sonnet  to  England,  but  he  wrote 
very  Frenchified  English.  Howard  wrote  a 
huge  volume  of  sonnets,  writing  from  the 
time  he  was  18  until  he  was  killed  at  29. 
For  180  years  there  was  not  a book  publish- 
ed in  English,  then  Tottel's  Miscellany  ap- 
peared, Songs  and  Sonnets  written  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Henry  Howard,  late  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, and  others.  He  was  the  first.  At  29  years 
of  age,  Howard  was  it.  He  established  the 
sonnet  by  Englishing  it.  He  was  mature. 

CB:  Probably  poetry  is  more  like  music. 

Musicians  can  possess  a skill  beyond  their 
consciousness.  This  is  seldom  true  of  prose 
writers.  Prose  seems  to  require  a developed 
consciousness. 

AD:  No,  you  cannot  generalize.  Some 

poets  start  very  early,  some  poets  start  very 
late.  Some  poets  don't  start  till  they're  40, 
45.  Milton  wrote  Lycidas,  then  wrote 
polemics  in  Latin  for  20  years  to  further  the 
revolution.  He  had  to  write  in  Latin  for  the 
other  intellectuals.  He  didn't  write  Paradise 
Lost  until  20  years  after  Lycidas. 

CB:  Is  it  accurate  to  describe  you  as  a 

Brooklyn  street  kid,  growing  up  in  a fami- 
ly that  doesn't  respect  poetry? 

AD:  Oh,  no.  My  father  recited  popular 

poetry,  like  Kipling,  or  “The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGee."  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
I became  a poet,  to  beat  him. 

CB:  You  didn't  feel  guilty  about  that? 


AD:  Sure. 

CB:  1 should  try  to  get  a better  picture  of 
your  father.  He  was  a salesman? 

AD;  That's  right.  He  had  been  a semi-pro 
baseball  player,  and  he  was  a soldier.  He  was 
at  Pershing's  invasion  of  Mexico  against 
Pancho  Villa  in  World  War  1.  The  great 
tragedy  was  that  he  damaged  his  eardrum 
in  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  He  couldn't  go 
on  with  his  baseball  career.  He  wanted  to 
go  on  as  an  athlete,  after  being  a professional 
lifeguard  at  Rockaway  Beach.  He  and  my 
mother  married  late,  both  were  around  30. 
She  was  kind  of  a beauty  queen  at 
Rockaway  Beach.  They  both  settled  down 
and  decided  to  get  sensible.  He  became  a 
salesman  for  Long  Island  City  selling 
machine  parts  and  job  lots. 

CB:  Did  you  respect  him? 

AD;  No. 


I had  a horrible 
childhood. 

My  parents  were 
unhappy.  My 
father  wanted  me  to 
be  a baseball  player, 
and  I wanted  to  be 
an  intellectual. 


CB;  You  say  in  one  poem,  “I  was  raised  in 
the  suburbs  where  spite  is  the  child  of  love." 

AD:  I had  a horrible  childhood.  My  parents 
were  unhappy.  My  father  wanted  me  to  be 
a baseball  player,  and  1 wanted  to  be  an  in- 
tellectual. 

CB:  Having  bad  eyes,  you  were  disadvan- 
taged in  baseball. 

AD:  1 was  blind.  1 couldn't  see.  I was 
foureyes. 

CB:  Did  you  have  a period  as  an  athlete  of 
any  sort? 

AD:  There  was  a terrible  crisis  in  the 
household  when  my  grade  school  teachers 


raised  a stink  and  forced  me  to  get  glasses. 
My  father  didn't  want  me  to  have  glasses 
because  he  wanted  me  to  play  baseball. 
Then  the  whole  family  ran  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  changing  over  to  the  High 
Episcopal  Church,  because  they  thought  it 
was  a rise  in  class.  I was  confirmed  as  an 
Episcopalian  when  I was  12  years  old.  My 
grandfather  was  a cop.  His  children  all  rose 
in  class  a little  bit.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Depression,  we  were  absolutely  poor.  We 
always  lived  off  my  uncle  the  fireman 
because  he  was  the  only  man  on  the  block 
who  had  a solid  income.  He'd  buy  all  us  kids 
ice-cream  cones  on  payday. 

CB:  You  seem  to  have  a good  feeling  for 
those  small  pleasures,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
to  remember  them. 

AD:  We  were  just  punk  kids.  I learned  how 
to  live  in  a gang  and  to  live  on  the  street. 
The  one  thing  father  gave  me  was  street 
smarts. 

CB:  Do  you  think  the  low  colloquial 
forms,  letters,  epigrams,  notes,  even 
limericks,  are  based  on  street  talk?  And 
what  is  the  validity  of  street  talk,  as  oppos- 
ed to  more  refined  talk? 

AD;  Poetry  comes  from  two  places,  the 
bottom  and  the  top.  Poetry  has  always  come 
from  folk  sources  and  from  the  highest 
classes.  Just  like  costumes.  Poor  people 
always  wear  imitations  of  court  dress,  and 
courtiers  always  wear  imitations  of  peasant 
dresses.  Same  thing  with  poetry.  Poetry 
always  comes  from  balladic  sources,  low 
class  sources.  And  it  always  comes  from  the 
highest  class,  the  literary  sources.  There  is 
always  a meeting  of  the  two.  High  class  peo- 
ple write  poems  in  ballad  forms,  balladeers 
take  their  sources  from  high  class  sources. 
There's  always  a mixture  of  the  two,  highest 
class  and  lowest  class.  Nothing  happens  in 
the  middle.  Middle  classes  are  always  im- 
itating the  upper  classes,  and  are  sterile.  The 
bourgeoisie  are  always  nothing. 

CB:  Why  do  you  feel  the  peasant  and 
aristocratic  perspectives  are  so  polarized? 

AD:  They  meet.  Queen  Elizabeth  carries  a 
racing  form.  She's  more  at  home  with  her 
jockey  than  she  is  with  her  middle  class 
cabinet  members. 

CB:  In  “Coat  of  Arms,"  your  father  pulls 
out  a photograph  of  himself  in  a baseball 
uniform,  a sad  attempt  to  represent  himself 
as  a hero.  The  detail  becomes  displaced  from 
its  source  and  becomes  a fictional  element 
in  other  poems. 

AD:  Fictional,  and  also  emblematic.  I'm 
dealing  with  myself  as  a representative 
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member  of  a certain  class  in  a certain  time 
in  a certain  society  in  history.  Talking  about 
myself,  1 end  up  talking  about  a whole 
culture  in  a particular  time  in  a particular 
place.  So,  baseball  is  the  remains  of  what 
used  to  be  a sacred  endeavor.  Baseball  and 
sports  are  the  equivalent  of  a religious  ac- 
tivity, just  the  way  poetry  is  the  equivalent 
of  religious  performance.  They  got  split  and 
became  secularized.  Organized  sports  is  a 
highly  religious  experience.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  go  and  celebrate  sports 
with  religious  fanaticism  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  reaches  religous  intensity.  It's  a 
secular  religious  political  experience.  Every 
week.  It's  become  secularized,  it  used  to  be 
religious.  This  is  very  important.  What  you 
see  in  that  poem  that  seems  to  be  personal, 
I'm  really  making  a 
social  comment.  A 
comment  about  the 
nature  of  political  and 
social  structure  in 
America. 

CB:  Though  the  his- 
tory of  sport  has 
become  secularized, 
are  you  saying  that  at 
some  original  mo- 
ment it  was  sacred? 

AD:  The  Olympic 
Games  in  Greece 
were  religious  cere- 
monies. They  are 
secular  religious 
ceremonies  now.  The 
sports  people  organ- 
ize people  in  terms  of  national  feeling  with 
great  intensity. 

CB:  Here  you  use  an  oxymoron  when  you 
say  “secular  religion." 

AD:  True. 

CB:  I'm  wondering  if  it's  secular  if  it  func- 
tions as  religion.  More  people  go  to  see  foot- 
ball games  than  go  see  evangelists. 

AD:  That's  right,  you  can't  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  Years  ago  I was  in 
Guatemala.  There  was  a huge  outcry  on  the 
main  street,  and  we  ran  back  to  the  hotel 
thinking  it  was  a revolution.  But  it  was  a 
soccer  game  against  Honduras.  I thought  it 
was  an  international  revolution  going  on, 
but  it  was  a soccer  game. 

CB:  If  it  had  been  a bullfight,  think  how 
it  would  have  sounded. 

AD:  Bullfighting's  not  a sport,  of  course, 
but  it  is  a religious  experience. 

CB:  You  don't  think  bullfighting  is  a sport? 


AD:  No,  because  the  bull  always  dies. 

CB:  At  the  only  bullfight  I've  ever  seen,  in 
Mexico,  1 saw  a bull  saved,  because  he  had 
fought  so  bravely.  His  head  was  bloody,  but 
unbowed. 

AD:  Oh,  but  the  meat  has  already  been 
contracted  for.  We  used  to  go  once  every 
week  and  get  special  seats  near  the  square 
where  the  bull  was  killed.  They'd  cut  the 
meat  for  tacos  and  sell  it  to  people  in  the 
stands. 

CB:  It  is  brutal. 

AD:  It's  horrible.  It's  akin  to  the  days  of 
making  a living  sacrifice  to  a sacred  being. 
Goes  all  the  way  back  to  Crete. 


CB:  You  have  several  butcher  poems.  Christ 
figures  as  the  lamb  of  God,  there  is  lamb 
on  your  family  table,  and  hams  hang  in  trees 
where  they  can  cure  out  of  range  of  the 
dogs.  In  your  new  book  there  is  a poem, 
“Suburban  Exorcism,"  in  which  a dead  rat 
hangs  from  a pine  branch,  “done  as  a Black 
Mass  for  psychotherapy." 

AD:  Most  religions  are  a combination  of 
agricultural  and  hunting  religions.  In 
agricultural  civilizations,  peasants  are 
dominated  by  hunters.  The  ruling  class  ride 
horseback  and  kill  animals,  and  the  peasants 
are  agriculturalists.  The  gods  are  always 
hung  gods  like  Jesus  Christ.  All  these  hunted 
animals  have  to  be  killed,  like  Christ,  who 
is  the  lamb  of  God,  but  who  is  also  crucified 
on  the  tree  as  a vegetable,  to  be  planted  and 
come  up  early  in  the  spring.  Half  of  the  god- 
desses are  virgins  because  plants  and  flowers 
do  not  copulate— the  Virgin  Mary,  Demeter, 
are  virgin  goddesses.  The  other  half  are 
cows— Juno,  the  ox— because  animals  do 
copulate.  The  upper  class  worships  horses 


and  the  lower  class  worships  Virgin  Marys 
and  flowers.  When  the  body  dies,  it  is 
always  eaten.  Cannibalism:  Christ  is  half  a 
vegetable  and  half  an  animal. 

CB:  Another  one  of  your  recurrent  themes 
is  the  class  war  between  hunters  and 
peasants. 

AD:  Yes,  the  peasants  till,  while  the  civ- 
ilization is  ruled  by  barbarians  mounted  on 
horseback. 

CB:  The  ancestors  of  today's  bureaucrats. 
There's  a lot  of  anger  in  your  perception  of 
the  class  war,  justifiably  so.  At  the  same  time 
the  mythological  perspective  suggests  that 
the  peasants  would  be  one  way  and  the 
hunters  another,  that  is,  their  difference  is 
a condition  of  the 
status  quo  from  time 
immemorial,  as  if  the 
class  war  were  built 
into  human  nature.  It 
can't  be  idealized  and 
removed  from  his- 
tory in  a Hegelian 
way  — improved. 
Because  when  you 
reach  the  dialectic  to 
end  all  dialectics,  you 
destroy  God,  as  you 
indicate  in  “Takeoff 
on  Armageddon,"  the 
title  of  the  lead  poem 
in  your  latest  book. 
There  is  a prominent 
dedication  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  which  has 
too  much  bite  to  be  a joke. 

AD:  He  started  it.  There's  the  myth  in  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  Valley,  and  there's  the 
myth  in  the  Indian  legend.  The  final  battle 
occurs  in  both  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  have  the  same  legend 
in  pre -ancient  cultures  and  we  find  it  being 
used  now  by  the  primitives  of  our  own 
society.  The  proclamation  of  doomsday  is 
a recurring  myth  used  by  the  reactionaries 
of  all  societies,  the  enemies  of  social 
progress. 

CB:  In  an  early  poem,  “On  Being  Unhap- 
pily in  Love  with  Reason,"  you  suggest  that 
rage  is  a fear  of  reasoning.  You  ask  that  rage 
“be  cold  and  smile:  you  can."  1 am  fascinated 
by  your  phrase,  “the  smile  of  rage."  You 
adopt  a voice  that  exists  at  some  future  point 
in  time,  when  a bitter  and  ironic  wisdom 
is  achieved. 

AD:  The  point  is,  I'm  not  Hegelian,  but  I 
am  a dialectician.  People  mistake  this  for 
humor,  I say  this  happens  and  that  happens: 
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What  Do  These  People 
Have  in  Common? 

Bill  Murray 
Paula  Lyons 
Ruben  Blades 
Myra  Mayman 
George  Kovacs 
James  Taylor 
Betty  Gaudreau 
Ray  Flynn 
Giro  Cozzi 
Benny  Carter 
Kristen  Wainwright 


They  all  enjoyed  food 
by  The  Caterer. 


TO  JOIN  THE  PARTY  CALL 

‘Tfte  Catcr^L 

Nccce  Regis  391-1641 


' 'Innovative  Cuisine, 
Arttstically  Presented" 


CHILLINGSWORTH  — contemporary 
French  cuisine,  fine  wines  and  cocktails. 
Casual  greenhouse  luncheon/brunch;  elegant 
dinner  amidst  magnificent  surroundings. 
Regarded  at  the  best  restaurant  on  the  Cape, 
Mobil  Guide  ★ ★ ★ ★.  Route  6A,  Brewster. 
896-3640. 

FAMOUS  TANGS  — Chinese  restaurant 
featuring  exotic  cocktails.  Dine  in  or  take- 
out, on  Route  6 in  South  Wellfleet,  next  to 
the  Wellfleet  Drive-In  Theater  and  Flea 
Market.  Open  year  round,  349-7521. 

CAPTAIN  LINNELL  HOUSE  - fine 
cuisine  by  chef  Bill  Conway  in  this  beautifully- 
restored  sea-captain’s  home  on  the  road  to 
Skaket  Beach  in  Orleans.  This  family-owned 
operation  is  open  year  round  for  lunch  and 
dinner.  255-3400. 

SWEET  SEASONS  — at  the  charming 
country  Inn  at  Duck  Creek,  serving  excellent 
inventive  cuisine  in  a romantic  restaurant  with 
views  of  the  duck  pond,  complete  with 
ducks.  Upstairs  the  Tavern  serves  a more 
casual  menu  with  live  entertainment.  Main 
St.,  Wellfleet.  349-6535. 


CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


EXOTIC  COCKTAILS 
FULL  LIQUOR  LICENSE 
AIR  CONDITIONING 

DINE  IN  OR  TAKE-OUT 

349-7521 

SUMMER:  11:30—2:30  AM 
OFF  SEASON:  11:30  AM— 10:00  PM 
FRl.  & SAT:  Until  12  midnight 
SUNDAYS  & HOLIDAYS:  Open  12  Noon 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Route  6,  South  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts 
(Next  to  the  So.  Wellfleet  Drive-ln  Theatre) 


We  Honor  MasterCard  i Visa 


Indulge  yourself  with  ou 
Sunday  Buffet  Brunch 
iO  am  — i pm 


Farmer  <5d  Fisherman  Omelettes 
Fresh  Fruit  Waffles  and  so  much  more 


Home  of  the  deadly  desserts 


diniter  and  bar  from  6 fm 


NEW  AMERICAN  CUISINE  • On  Main  Street,  in  the  heart  of  Wellfleet  • 349-6450 
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there’s  a thesis,  there’s  an  antithesis,  there’s 
a resolution.  This  happens,  then  the  op- 
posite happens,  then  they  fight  it  out.  The 
resolution  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  prob- 
lem. It  sounds  like  a joke,  but  it  isn’t.  ''This 
happens,  then  the  opposite  happens,  then 
there’s  a result.”  Jokes  are  very  semantic 
three-term  propositions.  You  make  three 
term  propositions  and  people  think  you’re 
joking.  But,  1 think,  that’s  the  way  reality 

is.  As  I’ve  said,  I’m  a modified  Hegelian,  a 
modified  Marxist. 

CB:  Can  you  give  an  example? 

AD:  Limericks  are  Hegelian,  a dialectic: 

There  was  a young  man  from  Madras 

Whose  balls  were  made  out  of  brass. 

In  stormy  weather, 

they  would  clang  together. 

And  lightning  would  come  from  his  ass. 

That’s  dialectic:  it  says  one  thing,  then  says 
the  opposite,  then  there’s  a conclusion. 
Lightning  comes  from  his  ass:  that’s  a 
natural  conclusion.  It’s  funny  because  it’s  a 
three-term  proposition. 

CB:  You  love  those  low  forms. 

AD:  Nowadays,  the  new  conservatives  are 
saying  that  poetry  should  rhyme  and  be 
formal.  Consequently  you’ll  see  in  new 
liberal  neo-conservative  magazines  college 
professors  trying  to  write  in  verse,  with 
rhyme,  stuff  like  that.  Making  terrible 
mistakes  because  they  use  the  rhyming  dic- 
tionaries and  rhyming  floppy  disks  on  their 
computers.  But  if  you’re  going  to  rhyme, 
you  have  to  go  back  to  the  children. 
Children  want  to  rhyme,  but  the  language 
doesn’t.  Rhyme  in  America  goes  from 
children  to  greeting  cards,  to  popular  songs 
to  the  walls  of  latrines:  where  you  get  a kick 
out  of  it,  where  rhyme  has  a point.  Rhyme 
has  a point  in  dirty  jokes,  and  children’s 
rhymes,  and  in  greeting  cards,  where  you 
say  what  you  don’t  mean.  Kids  rhyme 
because  of  the  fun  of  the  rhyme.  In  johns, 
and  on  trees,  people  rhyme  for  the  kick  of 

it.  If  you  are  just  going  to  rhyme  because 
you  should  rhyme,  it’s  dull.  Unless  it  has 
a function,  it’s  no  good.  I rhyme  when  the 
poem  demands  it. 

CB:  Besides  the  logical  structure  of  your 
dialectic,  there  is  something  related.  That 
is  the  presence  of  glosses,  marginalia,  and 
comments.  You  seem  driven  to  provide,  for 
the  reader,  a semblance  of  annotation  on  the 
text  of  your  poem. 

AD:  Formally  speaking,  in  matters  of  inter- 
nal organization,  one  of  the  things  I like  to 
do  is  to  play  grammar  against  the  spoken 
language.  I like  to  set  up  a counterpoint  bet- 


ween the  way  the  language  is  constructed, 
the  grammar,  and  the  way  that  people  ac- 
tually say  things.  You  get  a jazzy  counter- 
point going,  and  I make  that  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  poem.  Like  a counterpoint 
in  Bach  where  you  get  a treble  and  a bass 
going  against  each  other  around  an 
understood  theme.  The  internal  structure 
lets  me  drive  inside  my  poems. 


In  a poem,  one 
can't  talk  about 
an  event.  The  poem 
itself  has  to  be 
the  event, 

transformed  by  the 
experience  of  hearing 
and  witnessing. 


CB:  Often,  near  the  end  of  a poem,  you 
will  take  the  several  terms  of  which  the 
poem  is  constructed,  and  spin  them  around 
grammatically,  so  that  they  act  like  a refrain 
in  a ballad.  For  example,  in  the  last  lines  of 
"Takeoff  on  Armageddon”: 

the  final  battle  will  be,  you  know,  the  final 
battle, 

and  then  there  will  be  no  more  good,  no 
more  evil, 

no  more  beyond  good  and  no  more 
beyond  evil, 

no  more  roses  growing  upside  down  in 
the  dirt, 

no  more  insects,  and  no  more  you  and 
your  rotten  God. 

AD:  You  have  to  realize,  for  a poet,  the 
language  is  the  medium.  Somebody  once 
complained,  working  with  Robert  Lowell, 
who  treated  words  like  billiard  balls,  chang- 
ing them  around  as  he  revised  the  poem. 
The  words  have  to  be  reworked  from  inside 
the  language.  In  a poem,  one  can’t  talk  about 
an  event.  The  poem  itself  has  to  be  the 
event. 

CB:  There’s  a contemporary  esthetic,  in- 
itiated by  the  poetry  of  John  Ashbery,  which 
makes  it  hard  to  tell  good  poetry  from  bad 
poetry,  right  away. 

AD:  That’s  because  of  deconstruction. 


which  says  language  is  self-contained  by  the 
relation  between  the  sign  and  the  signifier; 
but  there’s  no  referent  beyond,  to  the  thing 
outside.  And  that’s  crazy,  because  you  and 
I are  talking  to  each  other,  and  we  are  refer- 
ring to  things.  Language  is  a human 
function. 

CB:  Have  the  poems  in  your  new  book 
changed  in  any  way  you  can  identify, 
especially  if  you  take  the  long  overview 
back  to  your  first  book? 

AD:  I hope  so.  1 think  1 slipped  in  Poems 
Five.  Drinking  too  much.  The  poems  in  Six 
were  all  written  when  1 was  sober.  I think 
the  new  poems  are  tighter,  better  organiz- 
ed, than  the  previous  three  or  four  volumes. 
I like  them  better,  but  I can’t  really  tell  you 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  one’s  own 
work. 

CB:  In  some  of  the  new  poems  I see  a 
higher  level  of  risk.  For  example,  in  the  elegy 
for  Aurelius  Battaglia  there  is  the  powerful 
situation— the  situation  is  itself  poetic— 
where  someone’s  offensive  behavior  is 
punished  so  aptly  that  the  person  glorifies 
his  punishment,  celebrating  his  own  vic- 
timization. He  is  "the  greatest  loudmouth 
ever  made  silent  by  overuse/  of  his  vocal 
cords  resulting  in  absolutely  just  throat 
cancer”  After  the  operation  for  cancer  of  the 
larynx,  sitting  again  on  his  barstool,  he  is 
only  more  tediously  repulsive,  able  only  to 
whisper,  "constantly,  spitting  in  my  ear”  Yet 
there  is  true  affection  in  this  portrait,  as  you 
disabuse  him  of  the  burden  of  self- 
ennoblement. The  subject’s  loss  of  voice 
seems  linked  to  your  own  cessation  of 
drinking,  as  if  he  were  your  double  or 
f>elganger.  I’m  wondering  if  the  separation  of 
whisky  and  ink  has  given  you  a broader 
emotional  range. 

AD:  Might  be.  I think  I have  more  self- 
confidence,  but  that  might  just  be  personal. 
It’s  hard  to  see  looking  at  the  things  as  ob- 
jects from  the  outside.  My  ambition  is  to 
make  my  poems  as  things,  objects,  verbal 
objects.  Objects  that  people  can  see  that  are 
transformed  by  the  experience  of  hearing, 
witnessing  them.  Turn  the  objects  into 
experiences  for  themselves.  For  that  to  hap- 
pen poems  have  to  be  things,  events  in  them- 
selves, wholly  objectified,  with  no  danglers, 
no  dross.  A lot  of  my  poems  used  to  have 
tails.  Robert  Lowell,  who  was  very  good  to 
me,  used  to  say,  "Alan,  you  do  go  on  too 
long,  you  go  on  too  long.”  He  would  say 
that  a lot  of  my  poems  have  dangling  tails 
to  them.  I say  something  and  I would  be 
so  intent  on  saying  it,  I’d  say  it  over  and  over 
again.  My  poems  would  be  too  long,  and 
he’d  say  chop  off  the  end,  knock  off  the  end. 
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”Why 

not  highlight  condom 
consciousness  with  some 
good  old-fashioned 
flag  waving?" 

— Jay  Critchley^  President 
Old  Glory  Condom  Corp. 


lUANTYOU 


The  Old  Glory 
Condom  Corporation 
is  a safer  sex/AlDS  activist  com- 
pany. We  offer  the  highest  quali- 
ty American-made  latex  con- 
doms (with  nonoxynol-9 
lubricant). 

“Uniquely  American.”  - Newsweek 
‘ ‘Long  may  it  wave. ' ' - boston  phoenix 


For  Information  or  catalogue,  write: 


OLD  GLORY  CONDOM  CORPORATION  • POST  OFFICE  BOX  819  • PROVINCETOWN,  MASS.  02657  • (508)  487-1930 

A portion  of  our  profits  will  be  donated  to  AIDS  related  services. 
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CB:  Did  you  take  that  advice? 

AD:  I tried  to:  knock  off  the  ends.  Knock 
off  the  dangling  participles.  It's  very  difficult. 
It's  like  being  a jeweler.  You  have  a hunk  of 
stuff  you  dig  out  of  the  surrounding  rock, 
and  you  want  to  take  out  only  what's  essen- 
tial and  you  chip  and  chip  and  chip,  and 
1 knock  off  this  final  thing  that  looks  so 
flimsy. 

CB;  Knock  off  five  carats  to  make  a nice- 
shaped quarter  carat.  Your  poems  tend  to 
end  with  emphatic  resolution,  with 
something  of  the  swift,  transforming  sum- 
mary of  the  final  couplet  in  a sonnet. 

AD:  Well,  you  can  do  that  too  much,  too. 
You  overdo  the  thingness  of  the  poem  and 
wind  up  with  a hunk  of  melodrama,  a 
cheap  shot. 

CB:  When  you  were  talking  about  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  ori- 
gins of  the  English 
sonnet,  1 thought, 
yes,  the  sonnet  is  a 
form  that  seems  to 
possess  Duganesque 
attributes,  with  it's 
compact  brevity, 
tightness,  the  close 
cabinetry  of  its  stan- 
zas, and  the  tendency 
to  end  with  a trans- 
forming summary. 

Are  you  conscious  of 
sonnets? 

AD:  Sonnets  don't 
work  anymore. 

Because  people  don't 
knot  knots.  You  can 
do  it,  but  there's  no 
reason  to  make 
things  in  140  syllables.  With  a sonnet  you 
have  to  go  on  talking, 

da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da, 

da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da,  da-Da, 

and  so  on  in  10  syllable  lines,  14  times,  140 
syllables,  then  you  have  to  rhyme  them. 
There's  no  reason  to  do  that  in  English  any 
more.  They  started  doing  it  when  Wyatt 
brought  it  back  from  Italy.  He  went  to 
Florence  at  a time  when  Boccaccio  was  giv- 
ing speeches  in  favor  of  Dante,  who  had 
died  some  years  before.  That's  where  Wyatt 
picked  up  the  idea  of  the  Italian 
hendecasyUabic  line.  In  Italian,  “In  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  my  life,"  becomes  11 
syllables:  “Nella  treinta  anno  dei  me  vita." 
It's  11  in  Italian,  because  vita,  “life"  in 
English,  is  two  syllables  in  Italian.  In  Italian 
everything  comes  out  to  11  syllables,  using 


in  English  what  we  do  in  10  syllables.  Son- 
netto  is  three  syllables  in  Italian,  sonnet  is 
two  syllables  in  English.  Wyatt  said,  OK, 
it's  going  to  be  a little  song  in  English  in 
10  syllables.  That  worked,  and  the  1500s 
became  the  great  time  of  the  sonnet.  Poets 
made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sonnets. 
Surrey  mastered  it,  Shakespeare  wrote 
his  great  sequence.  For  a hundred  years  they 
did  thousands  of  them  perfectly.  They 
used  the  whole  language  of  their  time. 
Why  do  it  now? 

CB:  The  Elizabethan  speaking  voice  seems 
to  have  had  longer  breath  units  than  ours. 

AD:  They  tried  to  make  their  lines  longer. 
“A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song,/ 
That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow 
length  along,"  as  Pope  said.  They  tried  it  in 
English  with  the  “poulter's  measure."  Lon- 
don poulterers  gave  customers  12  eggs  for 


the  first  dozen  bought,  and  14  in  the  second 
dozen,  so  a couplet  with  12  syllables  in  the 
first  line  and  14  in  the  second  is  a poulter's 
measure.  In  English,  where  the  classic  form 
is  the  short  common  measure,  the  hymn 
tune,  it  broke  down  into  a four  line  stanza. 
In  the  hymn  books,  this  is  called  sixes  and 
eights.  It  is  the  poulter's  measure  broken  up 
into  a short  ballad  form.  The  long  ballad 
form  is  eights  and  eights,  a double  poulter's 
measure.  Poets  tried  to  make  that  all  in  one 
line,  but  it  wouldn't  work.  It  all  broke  down 
in  English,  where  the  most  common  line 
is  written  in  blank  verse,  which  is  iambic 
pentameter  without  rhyme.  All  Shakes- 
peare, all  Jacobean  drama,  Tennyson,  Word- 
sworth, Coleridge,  everybody  in  the  19th 
century,  used  just  five  beats  to  a line,  no 
rhyme.  Most  English  poetry  is  unrhymed. 

CB:  In  light  of  these  remarks,  what 


characterizes  your  poetry? 

AD:  I use  the  ballad  form.  The  pentameter, 
the  five-beat  line,  is  too  long.  People  talk  in 
breath  units  of  three  or  four.  I am  trying  to 
do  revolutionary  writing  in  the  common 
measure.  That  is  part  of  the  tension,  the  fact 
that  you  are  compelled  to  use  the  terms 
which  you  are  rebelling  against.  Italian  poets 
say  that  their  politicians  talk  in 
hendecasyUabic  lines,  full  of  rotund  elo- 
quence. 

CB:  Often  you  center  the  lines  of  your 
poems,  rather  than  start  them  flush  left. 
Why? 

AD;  That's  related  to  16th  century  forms. 
Making  the  poem  visual  helps  people  con- 
centrate on  the  length  of  a line,  so  you  can 
see  what  the  poet  is  doing.  Poetry  might  as 
well  be  visual  as  well  as  aural. 

CB:  That  is,  with 
the  exception  of 
poems  where  the 
lines  shape  them- 
selves into  typog- 
raphical images,  for 
example,  the  shape  of 
a simple  house. 

AD:  I've  done  a cou- 
ple like  that. 

CB:  That's  true.  At 
the  end  of  “Coat  of 
Arms,"  there  is  a cir- 
cle inscribed  inside 
and  out  with  words: 
“You  Do  What  You 
Can  Do,"  on  the  in- 
ner rim,  and  “I  Do 
What  I Can  Do 
What  Can,"  on  the 

outer  rim. 

AD:  One  circle  is  complete,  one  circle  is  in- 
complete. One  works  and  one  doesn't  work. 

CB:  When  you  read  that  poem,  how  do 
you  read  it? 

AD:  1 show  it  to  the  audience.  It  works  on 
TV.  I show  it  to  the  TV  screen.  It  doesn't 
work  on  radio.  One  has  to  do  that  in  order 
to  point  the  finger  at  people  who  want 
definitions  of  poetry.  What  is  poetry?  Poetry 
has  many  edges.  Some  poetry  is  visual, 
some  is  aural,  some  is  read.  A lot  of  poetry 
is  meant  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 

CB:  So  you  have  a broad  attitude  about 
what  constitutes  poetry. 

AD:  One  has  to.  The  only  thing  I haven't 
done  yet  is  put  in  a prose  poem. 
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CB:  I was  wondering  about  that.  Have  you 
written  prose  at  all? 

AD:  I’m  never  satisfied.  It’s  very  com- 
plicated. 

CB:  It’s  strange,  because  your  poems  flirt 

with  prose. 

AD:  No,  1 always  count.  1 always  deal  in 
terms  of  breath  gaps,  or  rhythmic  caesuras. 
1 always  work  in  terms  of  breath  gaps  com- 
bined with  grammatical  nuances.  I’m  very 
conscious  of  that  because  1 often  take  my 
lines  from  what  1 hear,  in  addition  to  what 
1 make  up  in  my  head  or  what  1 hear  in  my 
head.  So  my  poem  can  come  from  at  least 
three  sources:  what  1 hear,  what  1 hear  in 
my  head,  and  what  1 invent. 

CB:  In  the  last  book,  half  a dozen  poems 
are  elegies. 

AD:  That’s  due  to  the  fact  that  1 practical- 
ly died  on  the  operating  table,  so  1 was  very 
conscious  of  death.  1 was  unable  to  write 
a poem  about  my  own  experience,  but,  as 
a consequence,  my  unconscious  felt  a need 
to  write  about  the  death  of  others  in  a 
specific  one  to  one  relation. 

CB:  The  characters  in  your  poems  do  not 
feel  like  projections  of  the  self,  as  do  the  per- 
sonas of  John  Berryman,  especially  his  Mr. 
Bones. 

AD:  Berryman  wrote  a modern  sonnet  se- 
quence. Absolutely  brilliant.  He  could  do 
anything  with  the  form.  But  he  was  an  ab- 
solute jerk  when  it  came  to  personas.  Im- 
agine someone  in  our  caste  and  class  situa- 
tion using  a black  persona.  He  was  absolute- 
ly outside  the  class  situation  in  America.  I 
grew  up  with  blacks  in  New  York.  1 could 
have  gotten  myself  killed  if  1 put  on  a black 
persona  and  published  it.  I’ve  talked  to  black 
poets  and  asked  them  about  Berryman. 
They  say,  “No,  we  don’t  want  to  talk  about 
that  man.  Dugan,  you  try  something  like 
that,  we  know  what  you  be.” 

CB:  Is  it  so  wrong?  Styron  wrote  a novel 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Nat  Turner,  a 
black  slave. 

AD:  But  Berryman  made  fun  of  blacks.  So 
he  was  a dirty  shit.  That’s  no  good.  He’s 
a great  poet,  but  he  was  a shit.  This  is  a caste 
society  we  live  in.  A political  man  doesn’t 
do  that. 

CB:  Is  a poet  a political  man? 

AD:  Berryman  was  an  asshole  with  a 
phony  English  accent  trying  to  be  high  class. 

1 think  he  was  absolutely  crazy  to  kill 
himself.  When  he  joined  AA,  he  had  to  start 
believing  in  God  and  became  an  absolute 
god  freak.  Then  he  went  insane.  You  don’t 


blame  him.  He’s  an  example  of  the  class 
war.  American  poets  go  to  England  and  try 
to  raise  themselves  in  class  and  come  back 
with  an  English  accent.  Lowell  goes  and 
marries  a lady.  Plath  goes  and  marries  the 
laureate-to-be,  then  commits  suicide.  Eliot 
goes  and  comes  out  as  English  as  the 
English,  though  they  make  fun  of  him.  This 
happens  all  the  time  to  poets. 

CB:  You  and  Stanley  Kunitz  were  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  writing  com- 
munity that  exists  around  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  Provincetown.  Could  you 
say  something  about  your  relationship? 


What  is  poetry? 

Poetry  has 
many  edges. 

Some  poetry  is  visual, 
some  is  aural, 
some  is  read. 

A lot  of  poetry 
is  meant  to  be  seen 
as  well  as  heard. 


AD:  Stanley’s  from  a much  older  genera- 
tion than  1 am.  Stylistically,  when  it  comes 
to  poetry,  we  are  very  different.  As  a poet 
he  has  done  a lot  for  me  in  the  poetry 
business  aspect,  tremendous  favors  to  my 
career.  He’s  introduced  me  to  people  and 
helped  me  get  jobs  when  1 was  broke.  1 owe 
him  a tremendous  debt.  What  happens  in 
poetry  is  that  young  poets  get  helped  by 
older  poets  in  a quite  disinterested  manner. 
The  older  poet  will  like  the  younger  poet’s 
work,  and  help  him  or  her— not  for  any  per- 
sonal reasons,  but  because  they  liked  the 
work.  Stanley  helped  me  because  he  liked 
my  work,  not  for  personal  reasons.  I’m 
grateful,  but  1 feel  bad  about  it  too.  1 can’t 
pay  Stanley  back  personally.  The  only  thing 
1 can  do  is  help  others,  and  put  them  under 
the  same  obligations,  so  they  have  to  help 
somebody  young  when  their  turn  comes. 
As  a consequence,  after  Stanley  started  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  1 say,  OK,  1 can’t 


get  revenge  on  him  for  helping  me,  so  I’ll 
get  even  by  helping  younger  people.  He’s 
repaying  old  debts  by  helping  younger  peo- 
ple and  I’m  doing  the  same  thing. 

CB:  If  this  issue  of  immortality  and  the 
poem’s  living  means  anything,  it  means  that 
somebody’s  brain  has  become  infected  in  a 
way  that  carries  forth  the  values  from  the 
poem  into  his  or  her  life. 

AD:  Precisely.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
that  parents  help  their  children.  They  feel 
guilty  about  their  own  parents’  debts,  so 
they  pass  the  values  to  their  own  children. 

CB:  It  allows  you  to  say,  it  isn’t  personal. 
One  does  it  for  the  principle  of  passing  it 
on. 

AD:  You  depersonalize  the  process.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  that  this  business  of  sear- 
ching into  poets’  lives  for  an  explication  of 
the  text  of  their  poems  is  useless.  It’s  fun 
to  look  at  poet’s  lives,  but  that  doesn’t  ex- 
plain their  poems.  Now  people  are  looking 
at  TS.  Eliot’s  life,  finding  out  that,  no  mat- 
ter that  he  said  his  poems  were  impersonal, 
they  were  really  about  him,  which  is 
nonsense.  Eliot  said  that  he  did  not  unders- 
tand the  relation  of  his  personality  to  the 
poem.  The  poems  were  gifts.  A poet  uses 
his  personality  to  express  the  personality  of 
his  time.  His  own  personality  falls  away  and 
becomes  an  unnecessary  topic  in  the 
understanding  of  the  poem. 

CB:  My  feeling  is  that  the  poet  in  his 
poetry  essentializes  the  ideal  self,  the  created 
self. 

AD:  The  point  is  that  both  things  are 
operative  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
American  poetics  situation.  There  are  two 
different  schools.  The  depersonalized  school 
of  Eliot,  and  the  confessional  school  of 
Lowell,  Sexton,  Berryman,  and  Plath.  We’re 
inheritors  of  both  schools.  In  my  own  case, 
some  of  my  poetry  is  confessional,  and 
some  is  absolutely  fictional.  In  either  case, 
the  1 of  the  poem  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  1 of  the  poet.  As  Emily  Dickinson  said, 
the  1 of  my  poetry  is  not  myself,  but  the 
representative  of  the  poem— a nice 
democratic  phrase. 

CB:  1 don’t  know  if  a person  has  a real  self 
outside  of  something  he  can  create. 

AD:  When  a writer  makes  a poem,  it  is  a 
conversation  or  a colloquy  between  the  un- 
conscious mind  and  the  conscious  mind, 
working  together.  The  two  things  fuse  in 
the  creation  of  the  verbal  object.  What  we 
call  the  dream  self  or  the  unconscious  self 
is  an  argument  or  a discussion  with  the  con- 
scious intellect,  and  these  two  that  write  the 
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poem.  You  have  a voice  of  inspiration  talk- 
ing to  a conscious  being  that's  writing  it 
down  specifically.  They're  not  two  different 
entities,  but  two  parts  of  the  same  being. 
They're  not  often  conscious  of  one  another, 
but  they  are  conscious  of  each  other  when 
they  are  creating  the  verbal  object.  The  con- 
scious mind  makes  a verbal  order  out  of  the 
gift  from  the  unconscious  dream.  When  the 
conscious  mind  acts  too  rigidly,  it  betrays 
the  unconscious  dream,  and  the  process  fails, 
the  unconscious  dream  goes  mad  and 
destroys  the  conscious  mind.  Only  when 
the  two  work  together  does  the  poem  result. 

CB:  Twenty  years  ago  1 read  a centerfold 
essay  in  Time  magazine,  memorable  for  ask- 
ing brazenly  in  its  headline,  “What's  So  Bad 
about  Being  Middle  Class  Anyway?"  If  1 
were  to  ask  you  that  question,  what  would 
you  say? 

AD:  The  classic  definition  of  a bohemian 
is  a middle  class  person  who  tries  to  avoid 
the  middle  class  by  living  in  a low  class 
community  and  making  it  become 
bourgeois.  That's  what  happens  in  Prov- 
incetown.  That's  what  happens  in  Green- 
wich Village.  Look  at  what  happened  to  my 
family.  The  first  generation  are  Irish  im- 
migrants. In  the  second  generation,  my 
father  is  a salesman,  my  mother  a clerk  in 
a department  store.  I'm  third  generation,  ris- 
ing in  class:  college  graduate,  intellectual 
poet,  bohemian.  Now  I'm  neither  an  in- 
tellectual nor  a romantic.  I'm  a middle  class 
bohemian,  singing  for  my  supper.  That's 
what  I am.  ■ 
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A unique  shop  specializing  in 
American-made 
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• New 

• Custom-designed 

Come  browse  and  share  my 
enjoyment  of  a proud  craft. 
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Marilyn  Strauss,  frofrietor 
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If  you  know  Provincetown  in  the  summer,  you  also  know  Com- 
mercial Street  with  its  chaotic  collage  of  color:  neon  surfwear, 
patches  of  preppy  primaries,  the  deep  earthy  tones  of  sedate  yup- 
pies, and  the  rich  and  spicy  hues  of  uptown  bohemians.  Clad  thus 
are  boaters  and  beachgoers,  whale-watchers  and  gallery-hoppers. 
They  come  to  consume  by  the  sea,  and  they  are  not  disappointed. 
Provincetown's  '^owntown^^  may  be  a shoestring  of  a street,  but 
it  offers  a wealth  of  merchandise. 

Souvenir  seekers  find  endless  sea-motif  paraphernalia,  from 
bargain-brow  t-shirts  to  lobster  harmonicas.  But  Commercial  Street 
is  not  merely  a marketplace  for  throw-away  vacation  mementos. 
Tlus  bay-side  community’s  main  street,  on  which  visitors  have  stroll- 
ed for  nearly  130  summers,  has  become,  in  the  last  35  years,  an 
eclectic  center  of  commerce.  Quality  boutiques  offering  distinctive 
handcrafted  clothing  and  jewelry,  tucked  between  the  numerous 
galleries  and  Cape  Cod  homes,  today  make  Commercial  Street  a 
SoHo  by  the  sea,  bringing  excitement  and  endless  imagination  in- 
to this  small  town.  These  highly  personal,  owner-run  businesses 
embody  the  individualism  so  peculiar  to  Provincetown  since  its 
ecirliest  days  as  an  artist  colony. 

Individualism,  according  to  many  boutique  owners,  is  the  key 
to  a successful  business  in  Provincetown.  Competition  during  the 
fleeting  summer  season  is  fierce.  Commercial  Street,  so  aptly  nam- 


SoHo 

by  the 

Sea: 

Shopping  Commercial  Street 


by  Sara  London 

ed,  boasts  over  200  businesses,  excluding  restaurants  and  bars,  on 
its  short  central  stretch.  About  70  of  those  shops  sell  clothing. 

'^Commercial  Street  has  become  a place  of  creative  individuali- 
ty that  is  like  nowhere  else/’  says  Jerry  Giardelli,  whose  original 
line  of  loose  and  flowing  pants,  skirts,  and  coats,  in  bright  solids 
and  bold  prints,  have  in  recent  years  achieved  international  recogni- 
tion. His  Commercial  Street  boutique,  Giardelli/Antonelli,  which 
he  runs  with  his  partner,  TDm  Antonelli,  features  luxuriously  classic 
garments  for  women  and  men  cut  from  the  finest  Italian  silks, 
rayons,  and  wools.  Handling  the  weighdess  silks,  which  fall  like 
water  through  the  fingers,  one  knows  what  Giardelli  means  when 
he  says,  "fabric  is  everything.”  These  sensual,  slighdy  oversized, 
draped  forms  are  "designed  to  work  with  the  bodyf’  he  says,  ad- 
ding that,  since  everyone  seeks  comfort  in  clothing,  it  is  "move- 
ment” that  inspires  his  patterns.  Easy  to  wear  and  to  mix  and  match, 
his  apparel,  all  of  which  is  sewn  in  Provincetown,  has  a graceful 
and  distinctive  elegance  that  sets  it  apart. 

It  is  a desire  for  such  unique  quality  that  draws  shoppers  to  Com- 
mercial Street,  according  to  T Gandolpho,  co-owner  with  his 
wife,  Celine,  of  Northern  Lights  Leather.  The  Gandolphos  sell 
their  own  line  of  meticulously  constructed  jackets,  coats,  and  bags, 
in  addition  to  other  designer  labels.  "Our  goal  is  to  come  up  with 
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fJCo^Silass 
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A Collection  of  Jewelry, 
Antiijues  and  Art 


39 Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  0Zb57 
(50S)  487-65Z4 


C^onlemftoroFy. 
euul  C^r^tai 

rsCafu^ue 
i^cuxarat 
Orr^fors 
St.  cjCouis 
Swarouilti 

S.  S.  ^^upont ->^cce66orieA 

provincetown 
1 67  C^mmerctai  Street 
487-2504  Open  tZmed 
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EIHELERIHERS'OEKEER'  lEUR 


3 4 2 COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MASS. 
487-4624 


ART 

TO 

WEAR 


HANDMADE  CLOTHING 
AND  lEWELRY 

371  COMMERCIAL  ST 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
508-487-9415 


Halcyon 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND  GALLERY 


a piece  that  is  timeless— a beautiful  piece,” 
says  T.  The  racks  at  Northern  Lights  are 
packed  with  tailored  leather  fashions  in 
deliciously  soft  cowskin,  lambskin,  and 
goatskin.  A spectacular  “feather  leather” 
lambskin  from  France,  which  T refers  to  as 
“tropical  leather;”  is  just  one  of  the  more  ex- 
ceptional leathers  in  the  store.  In  a hand- 
some, lightweight  jacket,  it  provides  a silken, 
sporty  caress.  Similiarly,  the  new  “French 
cantine,”  a high-tech  oil-tanned  skin,  looks 
and  feels  like  silk  yet  can  be  worn  like  a 
windbreaker  on  a boat.  Like  Giardelli's 
forms,  the  Gandolphos^  garments,  truly  se- 
cond skins,  result  in  one-of-a-kind  clothing 
with  lasting  appeal. 

In  fact,  both  shops'  designs  reveal  an 
artistic  sensbility  germain  to  much  of 
Commercial  Street's  business  com- 
munity. Gandolpho  even  thinks  of  his 
pieces  as  “forms  of  sculpture.”  Similarly, 
Suzanne  Larsen,  who  owns  Halcyon,  refers 
to  her  garments  as  “wearable  art,  collectible 
clothes  one  can  wear  for  years.”  Her  quali- 
ty handcrafted  items  bespeak  independence 
and  a celebration  of  the  self.  Lush,  hand- 
woven  rayon  chenilles  are  arranged  into 
draped  patterns  that  colorfully  and 
dramatically  enfold  the  body.  These  designs, 
by  Cynthia  Krause  of  Amherst,  include  an 
unusual  “cocoon”  wrap  jacket,  pullover  vests 
and  tunics. 

Celebrating  the  self  can  be  expen- 
sive in  Provincetown.  Giardelli 
says  his  prices  range  from  $85  for 
a cotton  blouse  to  $3000  for  a black,  but- 
tonless cashmere  coat.  Yet  moneyed  folk 
come  to  spend  their  dollars,  and  some  even 
come  for  spending  adventures  during  the 
deepest  darkest  Februarys.  Most  of 
Giardelli's  customers  range  in  age  from  35 
to  50.  Many  have  second  homes  in  Prov- 
incetown and  buy  from  him  year  after  year. 
Others  are  professionals  visting  from  Boston 
or  Providence,  and  still  others  order  their 
wardrobes  by  telephone  from  major  cities 
in  the  U.S.  or  Europe. 
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While  few  local  businesses  have 
approximated  the  reputation 
earned  by  Giardelli  over  the 
last  11  yearS;  or  by  the  Gandolphos  in  their 
17  years  at  Northern  Lights  Leather,  many 
have  fostered  a relationship  with  customers 
who  return  year  after  year  to  bask  and  buy 
''This  is  not  a town  people  just  pass 
through/'  remarks  Ed  Hogan,  owner  of  the 
popular  Rising  Sun  clothing  boutique. 
"Many  have  been  coming  here  for  genera- 
tions." His  regulars  return  for  what  he  calls 
"classics  with  a twist,  clothes  the  individual 
can  interpret."  His  offerings  include  bright 
cotton,  silk,  and  rayon  blouses,  stylishly 
baggy  pants,  delicate  shiftlike  dresses,  and 
handsome  sport  jackets  in  exotic  natural  col- 
ors. His  shelves  are  stacked  with  soft  t-shirts 
and  sweaters  for  both  sexes.  Flexibility  is 
what  Hogan's  items  are  about.  The  styles 
can  be  played  with,  leaving  the  individual 
room  to  create  his  or  her  own  look. 

In  addition  to  clothes.  Commercial 
Street  offers  other  temptations,  in- 
cluding handpainted  porcelain  jewelry, 
fused  glass  paintings  on  handmade  paper, 
and  finely  crafted  wooden  instruments  call- 
ed "Strumsticks,"  available  at  Ben  Ket- 
tlewell's  Elements,  which  is  also  a source 
for  a wide  selection  of  alternative  music. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  owners 
of  these  boutiques  exhibit  an  extra- 
ordinary fortitude  and  loyeJty  when, 
after  the  booming  summer  months,  most 
other  shop  owners  have  pulled  out  for 
points  elsewhere.  The  shops  that  remain 
open  year-round  are  beacons  of  brightness 
during  the  long,  gray,  blustery  Provincetown 
winter. 

But  in  any  season.  Commercial 
Street  possesses  a seductive  spirit, 
an  innovative  sensibility  inviting, 
often  embracing,  the  sophisticated  shopper. 
This  is,  after  all,  an  art  community,  a place 
where  painters  and  writers  have  come  for 
generations,  leaving  behind  a legacy  of  im- 
agination. And  while  all  of  these  shops  take 


jewelry  for  every  mood 

■ 

wearable  art  by  Gail  S.  Browne 

■ 

Diane  Vetromile  creations 

■ 

humorous  and  fine  art 
by  Susan  Baker 

■ 

and  much  more 


Angel’s  Landing  • Provincetown 

508 . 487  . 9377 


The 

Artful  Blend 
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FINE  ART  ORIGINALS 
LITHOGRAPHS  • SERIGRAPHS 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 


Watercolors  (>y  Beverly  Anne 

371  Commercial  St..  Provincetown 
at  Pepe's  Wfiarf  • 487-2431 
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Crystal  • jevlelry 
Arts  • Crafis  • Capes  • “Books 

Tlstrology  Charts  • Wini  Chimes 


389  Commercial  St.,  “Protincetor/n,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-3963 
“Brookline,  MA  • (617)  277-8991 
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GASKILL'S 

A Garden  Shof^  and  Nursery 


Trees,  shrubs,  ferenniah, 
and  annuals  suited  for  Cafe  Cod 
organic  fertilizer  • natural  pesticides 
fine  tools  • terra  cotta 

"The  mam  purpose  of  a garden  is  to  give  its  owner 
the  best  and  highest  kind  of  earthly  pleasure. " 

Gertrude  Jekyll 

Race  Point  Road  • Provincetown  (at  Nelson's  Riding  Stabtes)  • 487-48SS 


FINE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

pripmLppttcry.xulpturc,  hand  mmrup.  etc 

445  COMMERCIAL  5T^  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
50S'4S7*2352 


Gemstone  Jewelry 
Crystals  & Crystal  Jewelry 
Mineral  Specimens 

246  Commerical  St.  • Provincetown 
487-9437 


Now  Open 
GALADRIEL’S 
in  Hyannis  at  606  Main  St. 


OPEN  AT  BOTH  LOCATIONS,  7 DAYS  A WEEK 
YEAR-ROUND 
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themselves  seriously,  they  are  not  without 
the  warmth,  humor,  and  gutsiness  that 
keeps  Provincetown  on  its  famous  and  in- 
famous edge— far,  far  from  SoHo.  ■ 

Sara  London  is  a freelance  journalist  and  poet, 
with  work  forthcoming  in  The  Hudson  Review. 
She  is  also  Poetry  Editor  for  Special  Report 
magazine. 
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Neon 

Jewelry 

Nostalala 

dd  Phenes 

Celebrity,  Cld  Cape  Sk 

Ccston  Photos  & 

Memorabilia 

376  COMMERCIAL  ST. 


PROVINCETOWN.  M A.  02657 
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HARMONY  © 1983  SUMNER  STUDIOS 


THIS  ARTICLE  is  excerpted  from 
a forthcoming  book  by  April 
Kingsley,  tentatively  titled  1950: 
The  Turning  Point  in  American 
Art,  to  be  published  by  Simon 
and  Schuster  next  year. 

“Mid-century"  is  the  approxi- 
mate moment  when  Abstract 
Expressionism,  as  a movement, 
coalesced  in  the  minds  of  both  its 
witnesses  and  practitioners.  One 
of  the  major  Abstract  Expression- 
ists, Hans  Hofmann  was  also  a 
teacher  of  genius  who  inspired  a 
large  number  of  students  to 
become  brilliant  artists.  His 
complicated  personality  is  the 
subject  of  Kingsley’s  penetrating 
profile. 


April  Kingsley,  an  art  historian  and 
critic  who  lives  in  New  York  and 
summers  in  Wellfleet,  is  a frequent 
contributor  to  Provincetown  Arts. 


This  summer  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  & Museum  is 
presenting  “The  Provocative 
Years  1935 — 1945:  Hans  Hofmann 
and  His  School  in  Provincetown." 
The  exhibition,  curated  by  Lillian 
Orlowsky,  is  intended  to  show  the 
effect  that  Hofmann’s  teachings 
had  on  his  former  pupils. 


at  mid-century 

by  April  Kingsley 


BORN  IN  1880,  a year  before  Picasso,  Hans 
Hofmann  had  been  “on  the  scene’^  in  Paris 
with  the  great  Spaniard  in  the  crucial  10 
years  between  1904  and  1914.  He  moved  to 
the  U.S.  in  the  early  thirties,  was  showing 
with  Motherwell,  Still  and  Baziotes  at 
Peggy  Guggenheim’s  avant-garde  gallery  in 
the  early  forties,  and  was  a model  practi- 
tioner of  the  impulsive  Abstract  Expres- 
sionist way  of  handling  paint  by  1950.  His 
work  was  marked  by  unrestrained  gesture, 
brilliantly  rich  color,  the  incorporation  of 
accident,  and  a boldness  and  vigor  that 
seemed  eminently  American  in  its  brash 
exuberance  and  energy.  Even  though  he  was 
70  in  1950,  a full  generation  older  than  even 
the  eldest  Abstract  Expressionist,  he  painted 
like  a young  man.  Experiencing  America 
from  the  age  of  50  on  seemed  to  have  given 
him  a whole  new  lease  on  life. 

Despite  this,  Hofmann’s  European  roots 
were  still  holding  firm.  In  1949  he  had  been 
honored  with  a major  exhibition  at  the 
Galerie  Maeght  in  Paris,  one  that  Picasso 
himself  attended,  making  a rare  public  ap- 
pearance to  congratulate  the  now-American 
artist  he’d  known  so  long  ago.  In  the 
photograph  of  the  two  of  them  in  front  of 
a recent  Hofmann,  Picasso  seems  to  look 
at  the  camera  with  an  odd  air  of  gentle 
resignation,  while  the  considerably  taller 
and  more  robust  Hofmann  seems  to  fairly 
burst  with  contained  energy,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  take  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  and  set  to  work. 
That  year  the  French  art  magazine  Derriere 
le  Miroir  devoted  an  issue  to  Hofmann  which 
contained  “An  Appreciation”  by  Tennessee 
Williams  (who  was  also  a close  friend  of 


Fritz  Bultman’s).  Williams  praised  Hof- 
mann’s “spiritual  intuition”  in  the  context 
of  the  painting  space  which  demands 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  physics.  In  fact, 
Hofmann’s  “first  law  of  vision”  was  that 
in  analyzing  sight  rationally  “we  must 
differentiate  between  the  act  of  physical 
seeing  and  the  act  which  makes  seeing  a 
spiritual  experience.”’ 

It  is  significant  that  Tennessee  Wilhams 
chose  to  reflect  on  the  painter’s  scientific 
side,  since  Hofmann’s  beginnings  were  in 
that  area  as  a young  man  right  after  high 
school.  He  was  the  son  of  a well-to-do 
goverment  official  in  Gentral  Bavaria  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
farmer  and  winemaker.  As  a young, 
musically-talented  boy  with  “Goethe-like 
beauty,”  according  to  his  friend  Lillian 
Kjesler,  Hofmann’s  golden  voice  charmed 
the  elite  of  Germany  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Kaiser  when  he  soloed  with  the  boys’  choir. 
“He  was  a myth,  a legend  in  Germany!”  she 
relates.^  At  16,  his  voice  now  changed  and 
his  school  life  over,  he  left  his  father’s 
Munich  home.  Unable  to  support  himself 
on  dreams  of  being  an  artist,  he  went  to 
work  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Bavarian  Public  Works.  There  he  invented 
an  electromagnetic  comptometer  (some- 
thing like  a calculator),  the  patent  for  which 
had  to  be  signed  by  his  mother  because 
he  was  underage.  When  his  father  sent  him 
the  earnings  on  his  invention  via  a 
messenger  who  reportedly  showered  the 
gold  coins  onto  his  desk,  he  quickly  put 
them  to  use  in  his  study  of  art  and  in  set- 
ting up  housekeeping  with  16  year  old 
Maria  (“Miz”)  Wolfegg.  ^ He  lived  the 
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normal  life  of  the  art 
student,  except  that  he 
continued  to  invent  things 
on  the  side.  An  1889 
shipwreck  inspired  him  to 
create  a submarine  radar 
device  to  warn  ships  of 
underwater  dangers.  Two 
of  his  other  inventions 
were  a sensitizable  light- 
bulb  which  could  glow 
afterward  without  electrici- 
ty and  a portable  food 
freezer  for  use  on  military 
maneuvers.  He  failed  to 
complete  the  patenting 
processes,  having  become 
primarily  preoccupied  with 
art.  But  this  scientific 
involvement  could  be  said 
to  extend  throughout  his 
lifetime  as  he  strove  to  understand  and 
explain  the  mechanics,  physics  and 
metaphysics  of  modem  art.  He  always  saw 
science  as  creative  and  creativity  in  art  as 
having  a scientific  basis. 

Munich  had  been  attracting  art  students 
from  many  countries  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas  for  decades  by  the  time  Hofmann 
began  attending  some  of  its  many  art 
schools.  The  Munich  Academy  had 
undergone  many  interesting  changes  of 
direction  important  to  developments  in  19th 
century  art,  and  there  were  a number  of 
famous  independent  art  schools  to  choose 
from  as  well.  French  Impressionism  was  just 
beginning  to  lighten  the  dark,  old-master- 
brown  realism  that  flourished  in  Munich, 
and  Hofmann’s  early  paintings  reflect  this 


"He  was  so  emotional 
when  he  worked, 

I thought  maybe 
he'd  lose  his  mind. 

He  was  almost 
out  of  control  — as 
though  he  could  tear 
down  the  Berlin  Wall.  " 


« shift.  Like  everyone  else  in 
f that  city  in  the  1890s  it 
« seems,  Hofmann  studied 
^ with  Anton  Azbe,  a Yugo- 
slavian painter  known  for 
his  small  stature  and  his 
large  capacity  for  wine,  his 
lightning  speed  corrections 
of  the  students’  work,  his 
spirituality  and  his 
generosity.  Wassily  Kan- 
dinsky, a Russian  painter 
who  was  14  years  older 
than  Hofmann,  but  who 
had  also  just  begun  his  art 
studies  with  Azbe,  later 
wrote  that  Azbe  taught 
many  of  his  exceedingly 
numerous  students  at  no 
charge,  asking  in  return 
only  that  they  ^'work  as 
hard  as  possible.”'^  It  certainly  seems 
possible  that  this  lonely  eind  mysterious,  but 
kindly,  teacher  was  an  inspiration  for 
Hofmann’s  lifelong  commitment  to  art 
instruction,  particularly  of  a very 
individualized  sort.  Azbe  also  repeatedly 
emphasized  three  things  which  Hofmann 
would  later  stress  as  well;  the  application  of 
pure,  unmixed  color  directly  to  the  canvas, 
working  with  broad,  sweeping  lines,  and 
the  use  of  a spherical  concept  of  rendering 
form  in  space.^  These  were  radical  ideas 
around  1900,  predating  and  in  many  ways 
anticipating  Cubism,  Expressionism,  and 
other  experimental  attitudes  toward  making 
art  in  the  20th  Century. 

Kandinsky  put  these  ideas  to  use  much 
more  rapidly  than  Hofmann— he  published 
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On  the  Spntual  in  Art  in  1911— but  the  many 
parallels  between  his  and  Hofmann's 
codified  esthetic  positions  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  their  springing  from  the  same 
source.  Even  their  preference  for  the  palette 
knife  over  the  brush  (Kandinsky  in  the  early 
work,  Hofmann  in  the  later  paintings) 
began  with  Azbe’s  encouragement  to  “paint 
freely"  Despite  their  congruent  student 
years,  Hofmann  doesn't  seem  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Kandinsky  at  this  time. 
Interestingly,  Kandinsky  was  repelled  by  the 
nude  models  from  which  the  students  had 
to  draw,  and  escaped  as 
often  as  he  could  to 
the  sunounding  coun- 
tryside to  work.  Hof- 
mann, on  the  other 
hand,  remained  attach- 
ed to  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing from  the  nude  for 
most  of  his  long  life. 

Lillian  Kiesler  said 
Hofmann  was  a nine- 
teenth century  roman- 
tic for  whom  a 
woman  undressing 
was  a very  sensuous 
experience.  Perhaps  the 
excitement  of  that  mo- 
ment of  coming  in 
visual  contact  with  a 
nude  female  in  the 
middle  of  a crowded 
classroom  of  clothed 
people  never  wore  off 
for  him. 

Schwabing,  the 
quaint  and  affordable 
bohemian  suburb  of 
Munich  where  Hofmann  and  “Miz"  lived, 
was  full  of  painters,  poets,  musicians  and 
dancers.  Famous  writers  like  Thomas 
Mann,  Frank  Wedekind  and  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  (whose  poetry  would  inspire  more 
than  one  Hofmann  painting  in  the  future) 
walked  its  streets  daily,  but  it  seemed  that 
everyone  there  was  an  artisit  in  one  way  or 
another.  Though  not  an  artist,  Miz 
developed  her  decorating  panache,  horti- 
cultural and  culinary  mastery  and  an  all- 
around  esthetic  sense  in  this  highly  cultured 
environment.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
Munich  had  become  a major  focal  point  of 
the  Arts  & Crafts  movements  and  was 
witnessing  the  breakdown  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  “high"  and  “low"  art. 

Of  all  the  great  paintings  available  for 
study  in  Munich's  museums,  Hofmann 
fastened  on  Titian's  Christ  Crowned  with 
Thoms  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek.  It  became  his 
touchstone  for  life.  The  fact  that  it  was 
painted  by  an  artist  in  his  90s  filled  him 


with  personal  hope  which  sustained  him 
through  an  over-extended  pedagogical  life. 
(He  wasn't  able  to  support  himself  on  the 
sale  of  his  paintings  without  the  earnings 
from  his  art  school  until  1958  when  he  was 
78  years  old.)  Perhaps  even  more  important, 
howeve^  is  the  painting's  dynamic  interplay 
of  powerful  forms  moving  energetically  in 
and  out  of  the  shallow  space  of  the  steps 
on  which  Christ  falls  beneath  his  tormen- 
tor's blows.  These  rhythmic  spatial  thrusts 
and  counterthrusts  cannot  have  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  man  who  defined  painting 


"Ecstasy,"  1947,  oil  on  canvas 
University  Art  Museum,  University  of 
California,  Berekely 

in  terms  of  “push  and  pull"  and  whose 
paintings  never  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
concept: 

The  Mystery  of  plastic  creation  is  based  on 
the  dualism  of  the  two  dimensional  and  the 
three  dimensional.  Appearance  is  two 
dimensional.  Reality  is  three  dimensional. 
The  essence  of  the  picture  plane  is  its  two 
dimensionality  [which]  must  be  preserved  . 

. . [but  when]  it  reaches  its  final  transforma- 
tion in  the  completed  picture,  [it]  must 
achieve  a three  dimensional  effect,  distinct 
from  illusion,  by  means  of  the  creative 
process. 

Two  dimensional  expression  can  be 
creative  only  by  the  co-existence  of  positive 
and  negative  space.  Space  expands  and 
contracts  in  the  tensions  and  functions 
through  which  it  exists.  Space  is  not  a static. 


inert  thing.  Space  is  alive;  space  is  dynamic; 
space  is  imbued  with  movement  expressed 
by  the  forces  and  counterforces;  space 
vibrates  and  resounds  with  color,  light  and 
form  in  the  rhythm  of  life.  Movement  is  the 
expression  of  life.  Movement  develops  from 
depth  sensation.  There  are  movements  for- 
ward, out  of  space,  both  in  form  and  in  color. 

Push  and  pull  are  expanding  and  contrac- 
ting forces  which  are  activated  by  carriers  in 
visual  motion.  Planes  are  the  most  important 
carriers,  lines  and  points  less  so.  To  create 
the  phemomenon  of  push  and  pull  on  a flat 
surface,  one  has  to  understand  that  by  nature 
the  picture  plane  reacts  automatically  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  stimulus  received 
. . . push  answers  with  pull  and  pull  with 
push. 7 

A fortuitous  introduction  to  a wcedthy 
Munich  collector,  Phillip  Freudenberg,  led  to 
sufficient  financial  support  for  Hans  and 
Miz  to  live  in  Paris  from  1904  to  1914,  and 
to  spend  their  summers  vacationing  in  Ger- 
many. In  Paris  he  quickly  became  aweire  of 
Cezanne,  and  this  enabled  him  to  see  the 
role  of  color  in  the  activation  of  pictorial 
space: 

Cezanne  understood  color  as  a force  of  push 
and  pull.  In  his  pictures  he  created  an  enor- 
mous sense  of  volume,  breathing,  pulsating, 
expanding,  contracting,  through  the  use  of 
color.  Only  very  great  painting  becomes  so 
plastically  sensitive  . . . ^ 

Cezanne  was  all  intuition,  but  the  late 
Pointillist  painter  Georges  Seurat  was  scien- 
tific, and  thus  his  appeal  for  Hofmann  was 
also  strong.  In  fact,  Hofmann  became  part- 
owner  of  Seurat's  great  final  work,  Le  Cir- 
cjue,  from  which  he  undoubtedly  learned  a 
great  deal,  not  only  about  color,  but  also 
about  the  emotional  effect  of  lines  and 
forms. 

On  their  very  first  day  in  Paris,  Hans  and 
Miz  stepped  into  the  center  of  the  avant- 
garde  art  world  when  they  happened  to  stop 
at  the  Cafe  du  Dome  for  a coffee  on  their 
way  to  lodgings  in  Montparnasse.  At  this 
cafe  Hofmann  subsequently  met  most  of 
the  roster  of  artists  he  would  cite  in  praise 
of  Paris's  internationalism  nearly  50  years 
later:  Picasso,  Braque,  Delaunay,  Matisse  and 
Gris,  Munch,  Pascin,  Carles  and  many  of 
his  own  countrymen.  Hofmann  was  a 
marginal  figure  in  the  loose  group  of  artists 
around  Picasso  and  Braque,  “intellectual" 
followers  of  Cubism  who  were  embroiled 
in  endless  discussions  of  current  theories  ^ 
like  the  “fourth  dimension"  and  Henri 
Bergson's  concept  of  time,  scientific 
developments  by  Einstein  and  Planck,  the 
new  “higher"  mathematics  and  geometries 
(i.e.  non-Euclidian  and  Non-dimensional), 
and  metaphysical  speculations.  Of  the 
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smaller  epicenters  within  this  so-called 
Puteaux  group,  named  for  the  Parisian 
suburb  where  many  of  them  had  their 
studios,  Hofmann  was  closest  to  the  Robert 
and  Sonya  Delaunay  circle.  He  and  Robert 
collaborated  on  designs  for  Sonya^s  textiles 
while  Miz  worked  by  her  side  painting  ties 
and  scarves.  Each  ''Cubist^'  developed  dif- 
ferently, Cubism  providing,  as  John  Berger 
has  pointed  out,  an  “esthetic  balance”  rather 
than  a style  to  imitate.  Hofmann's  propen- 
sity for  science,  however,  led  him  to  theorize 
more  than  to  practice  what  he  was  hearing 
preached.  Almost  all  of  his  early  work  was 
lost  during  the  two  world  wars,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  pro- 
lific during  those  years.  Lillian  Kiesler  has 
suggested  that  his  very  low  painting  output 
while  teaching  was  due  more  to 
psychological  blocks  than  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  caught 
him  in  Germany  where  he  opened  an  art 
school  the  following  year.  The  ideas  he  ac- 
cumulated in  Paris  were  codified  and  collated 
with  previous  concepts  while  he  taught  dur- 
ing the  next  fifteen  years,  but  he  remained 
committed  to  them  for  life.  They  are  readi- 
ly apparent  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
a 1930  article  he  wrote  during  his  first  sum- 
mer in  this  country: 

All  true  productivity  realizes  itself 
simultaneously  upon  an  artistic  and  scien- 
tific basis.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  Theory 
of  Relativity  by  Einstein  the  fourth  dimension 
has  come  into  the  realm  of  natural  science. 
The  first  and  second  dimension  include  the 
world  of  appearance,  the  third  holds  reality 
within  it,  the  fourth  dimension  is  the  realm 
of  the  spirit  and  imagination,  of  feeling  and 
sensibility. 

All  cultural  interests  are,  in  their  final 
analysis,  filled  with  the  urge  to  give  content 
and  substance  to  life.  All  profound  content 
in  life  originates  from  the  highest 
phenomenon  of  the  soul;  from  intuition,  and 
thereby  is  found  the  fourth  dimension.  Art  is 
the  expression  of  this  dimension,  realized 
through  the  other  dimensions. 

Hofmann  interpreted  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion somewhat  differently  from  the  core 
Cubists'  diagrammatic  re-presentation  of 
reality  and  from  the  time/space  Ducham- 
pian  model,  as  well  as  from  Delaunay's 
“simultaneity”  and  various  Theosophical  or 
Spiritualist  approaches,  though  his  ideas 
come  closest  to  these.  His  esthetic 
philosophy  suggests  the  Germanic  concepts 
of  spirit,  or  “geist,”  and  “einfuhlung”  which 
involved  intuition  or  profound  insight— ideas 
embodied  in  Willhelm  Worringer's 
fascinating  1908  study  of  the  psychology  of 
style.  Abstraction  and  Empathy.  Worringer 
defined  aesthetic  enjoyment  as  “objectified 


self-enjoyment”: 

To  enjoy  aesthetically  means  to  enjoy 
myself  in  a sensuous  object  diverse  from 
myself,  to  empathise  myself  into  it.  What  I 
empathise  into  is  quite  generally  life.  And  life 
is  energy,  inner  working,  striving  and  ac- 
complishing. In  a word,  life  is  activity. 

By  activity  Worringer  meant  a willed  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  the  word  had 
substantially  the  same  import  for  Hofmann. 
After  he  moved  here  permanently  in  1931 
and  began  teaching  at  the  Art  Student's 
League  in  New  York,  Hofmann  stopped  us- 
ing the  words  “fourth  dimension”  but  he 
continued  to  talk  about  the  role  of  empathy 
and  spirit. 

The  process  of  creation  is  based  upon  two 
metaphysical  factors:  (1)  upon  the  power  to 
experience  through  the  faculty  of  empathy, 
and  (2)  upon  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
expression-medium  as  a result  of  such 


powers.  Concept  and  execution  condition 
each  other  equally. 

As  in  the  case  of  Fritz  Bultman,  young 
people  in  America  were  drawn  to  Europe 
to  study  with  Hofmann  despite  the 
language  barrier.  Hofmann's  thick  accent, 
the  liberal  admixture  of  French  and  German 
into  his  unorthodox  English  usage,  and  his 
unconscious  habit  of  asking  “Nicht  wahr?” 
—Is  it  not  so?  (which  he  apparently  pro- 
nounced “nikker”)  — after  every  assertion, 
were  compounded  by  partial  deafness  since 
childhood  which  had  developed  to  the  point 


where  he  really  didn't  listen  to  anyone.  (His 
brother  had  deafened  him  by  poking  a fork 
in  his  ear  as  a child,  according  to  Lillian 
Kjesler.  This  brother  later  killed  himself  after 
the  death  of  their  father.  The  sister  Hans 
adored  became  permanently  insane  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  I.  Her  illness  was  the 
reason  he  was  caught  in  Germany  when 
war  broke  out.)  Some  of  his  students  con- 
vinced Hofmann  to  come  to  America  to 
teach  at  Berkeley  in  the  summer  of  1930, 
one  of  them  literally  accompanying  him 
cross-country  as  an  interpreter.  At  the 
League,  and  later  in  his  own  schools  in  New 
York  and  Provincetown,  the  class  monitor 
would  often  re -explain  what  Hofman  had 
said  about  the  student's  work  after  the  criti- 
que was  over.  When  Lee  Krasner  studied 
with  him,  she  relied  on  monitor  George 
McNeil  to  do  this  for  her.  This  service  was 
performed  earlier  in  the  thirties  by  Lillian 
Kjesler  and  her  friend, 
the  painter  Alice 
Hodges,  both  of 
whom  helped  him 
inside  the  school  and 
befriended  him  out 
of  it. 

It  is  probably 
because  of  expediency 
that  Hofmann  devel- 
oped his  way  of 
teaching  by  showing 
—making  corrections 
directly  on  the 
students'  drawings  or 
diagramming  alternate 
possibilities  in  the 
margins,  tearing  draw- 
ings up  to  rearrange 
the  compositions,  and 
attaching  pieces  of  col- 
ored paper  to  the  can- 
vas surfaces  with 
thumbtacks  to  try  out 
different  planar  move- 
ments. Some  students, 
like  Krasner,  were 
outraged  by  this,  but 
most  seemed  to  take  it 
in  stride.  He  was  a wild  man  when  he 
painted,  so  such  abruptness  was  natural  to 
him. 

Lillian  Kjesler  posed  for  him  often  and 
was  one  of  the  few  people  other  than  his 
wife  allowed  in  his  studio  while  he  work- 
ed. She  relates. 

He  was  so  emotional  when  he  worked,  in 
some  ways  I thought  maybe  he’d  lose  his 
mind.  He  was  almost  out  of  control— though 
he  wasn’t.  He  had  that  side— ferocious— as 
though  he  could  tear  down  the  Berlin  Wall. 
I just  couldn’t  believe  the  way  he  was  slap- 
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ping  and  dashing— as  though  he  was  going 
to  destroy  the  canvas. 

For  this  reason  he  preferred  for  many  years 
to  paint  on  wood  instead  of  canvas. 

Hofmann  never  let  his  students  know 
what  his  work  was  like,  fearing  to  influence 
them  to  “paint  Hofmanns."  But  in  1944  he 
agreed  to  an  exhibition  at  Peggy  Guggen- 
heim^s  geillery.  This  and  many  other  career- 
oriented  changes  in  his  life^  including  the 
shift  to  canvas  and  to  larger  scale  pictures, 
were  the  outcome  of  his  wife,  Miz,  com- 
ing back  into  his  life  at  this  time.  They  had 
married  in  1929,  after  29  years  of  co- 
habitation, because  he  was  going  to 
America.  She  remained  in  Munich,  running 
his  school  as  best  she  could  with  other 
teachers  until  1939  when  Hofmann  was 
finally  persuaded,  by  Fritz  Bultman  and 
other  people  who  were  aware  of  the  grave 
dangers  looming  there,  to  get  her  out  of  Nazi 
Germany.  She  was  miraculously  able  to 
book  passage  on  virtually  the  last  boat  to 
leave  for  America.  By  this  time,  after  eight 
years  of  living  independendy,  Hofmann  had 
effectively  replaced  Miz  with  a number  of 
women  only  too  happy  to  keep  this  sdll 
vigorously  handsome,  tall,  blond,  blue-eyed, 
Aryan  god  company,  to  help  him  with  the 
school,  to  pose  for  him,  run  errands  and 
generally  function  as  quasi-wives.  Besides 
Lillian  Kiesler  and  Alice  Hodges,  with 
whom  he  always  celebrated  Ghristmas  and 
often  spent  weekends  being  driven  around 
upper  New  York  State  and  New  England 
looking  for  folk  art  and  enjoying  the 
scenery,  Hofmann  was  closest  to  rich, 
aristocratic  Helen  Donnelly  and  to  artist 
Mercedes  Garles.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Arthur  B.  Garles,  the  American  Fauvist  Hof- 
mann met  in  Paris,  and  whose  colorism  he 
had  long  admired.  Hans  and  his  wife 
continued  to  live  apart  for  five  years  after 
Miz's  arrival  here.  It  was  not  until  she  nurs- 
ed him  through  a serious  hernia  operation 
in  1944  that  they  again  shared  living 
quarters. 

When  Miz  took  charge  of  Hofmann’s 
career  she  catalogued  the  work  in  the  studio, 
assigning  dates  as  accurately  as  she  could  to 
paintings  for  which  he  could  only  vaguely 
remember  the  order  of  execution.  She  made 
contacts  in  the  art  world  that  were  helpful 
to  his  career,  entertained  these  people  with 
great  energy  and  charm,  and  made  all  the 
decisions  concerning  framing,  exhibition 
and  prices.  She  is  credited  by  their  friends 
for  Hofmann’s  ultimate  shift  to  abstraction 
in  the  ’40s  and  for  his  use  of  canvas  in  order 
to  work  on  a larger  scale  than  wooden 
panels  allowed.  She  undoubtedly  selected 
the  works  for  Hofmann’s  very  important 
first  exhibition  at  Peggy  Guggenheim’s 


gallery.  Art  of  This  Gentury,  in  1944.  Some 
of  his  most  radical  previous  work— small 
dripped  and  splattered  organic  abstractions 
on  panel  of  1939-44  which  were  deemed 
experiemental— were  left  out  of  the  show. 
This  must  have  seemed  wise  at  the  time 
since  Miz  probably  wanted  Hans  to  put  his 
best  foot  forward  with  works  solidly  based 
in  the  European  Modernist  tradition,  but  in 
retrospect  it  was  unfortunate.  Hofmann 
would  have  been  credited  with  the  initial 
Abstract  Expressionist  use  of  the  drip  tech- 
nique if  these  wonderful  little  experimen- 
tal paintings  had  been  included.  No  one 
but  Miz  and  perhaps  a few  of  Hofmann’s 
closest  friends  even  knew  they  existed. 
Neither  Lee  Krasner,  his  former  student,  nor 
her  husband  Jackson  Pollock  would  have 
seen  them  since  Hofmann  was  extremely 
reticent  about  showing  his  work  to  others. 


“Young  Woman  with  Kerchief,” 
1940,  oil  on  panel. 

Collection:  Helen  McNeil  Ashton 

These  works,  Sf^ring,  1940,  The  Wind, 
1942,  Fantasia,  1943,  Effervescence,  1944,  and 
finally  Cataclysm  (Homage  to  Howard  Putzel), 
1945,  prophesy  the  bursting,  free-wheeling 
excitement  of  Hofmann’s  late  work.  Miro 
and  Kandinsky  were  his  main  sources  of  in- 
spiration, since  he  was  working,  as  the  titles 
indicate,  from  a feeling  for  nature  rather  than 
out  of  his  subconscious.  He  loved  the  early 
Kandinskys  with  their  rich  color  and  intense 
emotionalism,  and  he  adored  Miro,  even 
though  he  hated  the  rest  of  Surrealism.  (This 


was  epitomized  for  him  by  Dali.)  He  pur- 
chased works  by  Miro  and  also  encouraged 
his  students  to  do  so  as  well.  Many  of  his 
proteges  acquired  watercolors  by  the  Spanish 
painter  for  a mere  $10  as  a result.  Picasso’s 
work  of  the  ’20s  and  ’30s  was  a sustaining 
influence  for  him  nearly  as  much  as  for  the 
young  American  painters.  In  fact,  many  of 
Hofmann’s  best  paintings  of  the  mid  ’40s 
(like  Idolatress,  1944,  and  Bachannale,  1946) 
have  a great  deal  in  common  with  Jackson 
Pollock’s  of  1942-3  when  Picasso’s  influence 
on  him  was  also  at  its  height.  The  younger 
American’s  ferocity  and  daring  in  these 
years  surely  had  a strong  effect  on  Hof- 
mann. Hofmann’s  color  habits  were  pro- 
bably ingrained  very  early  on,  in  Munich 
and  in  Fauvist  Paris,  for  they  belong  to  that 
European  Expressionist  “tradition’’  of 
clashing  reds  and  greens.  The  exuberance  of 
his  color,  its  intensity 
and  its  daring  reflect 
the  full  flowering  of 
his  gifts  once  planted 
on  American  soil.  The 
sheer  coloristic  and 
painterly  energy  in  his 
later  work  is  virtually 
unmatched  among 
American  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionist paintings. 

In  the  years  1945-47 
Hofmann  painted  a 
number  of  vigorous 
color  abstractions  with 
titles  like  Transfiguration, 
Ecstasy,  Immolation  and 
Resurrection,  which  may 
have  had  something  to 
do  with  his  recent  il- 
lness and  recovery. 
The  world  had  to  wait 
another  decade,  how- 
ever, for  Hofmann  to 
completely  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  vitality 
in  this  work  and  in  his 
earlier  “experimental’’  paintings.  When  he 
did  so  the  work  is  so  full  of  joyful  good 
spirits  one  is  convinced  he  never  suffered  a 
bad  day  in  his  life.  But  the  works  in  his  1950 
show  are  not  so  buoyant.  They  represent 
a temporary  retreat  from  the  freedom  of  the 
mid  ’40s  on  two  separate  fronts:  to  more 
traditional  representation  in  the  form  of 
thickly,  violently  impastoed  heads  and 
figures;  and  in  thinly-painted  Gubist  still- 
lifes.  Despite  his  various  technical  skills,  at 
70  years  of  age  and  with  a heavy  teaching 
load  thanks  to  the  great  post-war  influx  of 
students  on  the  G.l.  Bill,  he  apparently 
chose  to  play  it  safe  with  subjects  he  could 
handle  without  strain. 
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This  time  in  his  life  represented  the  high 
point  of  Hofmann's  popularity  as  a teacher. 
There  were  many  one-man  art  schools  in 
New  York,  Provincetown  and  elsewhere, 
but  Hofmann's  was  the  most  important  and 
the  most  progressive.  In  Provincetown  the 
Cubist  Karl  Knaths,  also  a German,  was  the 
other  significant  Modernist  working  in  the 
'30s  and  '40s,  but  he  did  not  teach.  The 
writer  Anton  Myrer  combined  the  two 
European-American  painters  for  the  artist- 
teacher  character  in  a fictional  portrayal  of 
the  life  of  an  art  student  in  Provincetown 
in  his  first  novel.  Evil  Under  the  Sun.  Publish- 
ed in  1951,  after  considerable  editorial 
assistance  from  Myrer's  friend,  Weldon 
Kees,  in  the  summer  of  '50,  the  book  was 
based  on  what  Myrer  saw  of  artistic  life  in 
Provincetown  the  two  previous  summers  he 
had  spent  there  with  his  wife,  the  artist 
Judith  Rothschild.  She,  Kees  and  Fritz 
Bultman  had  remained  close  to  Hofmann, 
their  former  teacher.  They  knew— and 
Myrer  conveyed  in  his  character— what  an 
enormous  emotional  toll  the  teaching  part 
of  Hofmann's  life  was  taking  on  the  art- 
making part,  particularly  at  this  time.  When 
the  self-important  (and  equally  self- 
destructive) '^hero"  of  the  novel,  Irish  painter 
Mike  Doyle,  comes  to  see  him  one  night 
in  desperation  about  his  work,  '^Hofmann" 
has  to  put  aside  his  own  worklife  at  a pain- 
fully critical  moment  to  help  him.  Myrer's 
fictional  teacher  advises  Doyle  with 
Hofmann-like  grace,  making  a strong  pitch 
for  the  young  artist  to  work  very  hard  in 
his  search  for  his  own  reality. 

The  fictional  Mike  Doyle  paints  big 
pictures  — 10  x 15  feet  and  curling  out  on  the 
floor.  A kind  of  discontented  Existential 
hero  probably  based  on  Jackson  Pollock,  he 
struggles  constantly  but  loses  out  again  and 
again  to  drink  and  to  the  dark,  brutal  forces 
in  his  psyche.  Evil  Under  the  Sun  is  chock-full 
of  1950  psycho-jargon  about  phallic  sym- 
bols, paranoias,  phobias,  complexes  and 
neuroses,  words  which  each  of  the  pro- 
tagonists uses  to  bait  the  others  in  theatrical- 
ly clashing  dialogues.  Doyle,  for  example, 
is  described  by  a fellow  art  student  as  hav- 
ing “a.  Van  Gogh  complex  with  a New 
Aiasses  inversion."  The  vicious  banter  never 
ceases,  whether  the  setting  be  studio,  beach 
or  bayside  deck.  Male  intellectual  and  artistic 
superiority  is  rampant  in  the  book.  It  is  link- 
ed to  the  idea  of  freedom— free  sex  (to  the 
point  of  justifying  rape),  free  genitality  (one 
shouldn't  be  so  ashamed  of  one's  body  that 
one  closes  bathroom  doors),  and  freedom  of 
action  (no  matter  what  the  consecfuences  for 
others).  Some  people  are  simply  superior 
and  deserve  to  have  power  over  others,  to 
wreak  their  will  at  will.  These  extremes  of 


self-centeredness  seem  to  be  engendered  by 
the  constant  self-analysis  going  on  among 
the  characters.  Today  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  one  person  might  berate 
another  for  hiding  behind  his  neurotic  in- 
hibitions by  asking,  “How  on  earth  are  you 
ever  going  to  transcend  the  Oedipus  legacy 
unless  you  free  your  own  psyche?"  Yet, 
Myrer  isn't  likely  to  have  made  up  the 
dialogue  out  of  whole  cloth.  We've  forgot- 
ten how  drenched  in  Freud  those  days  were. 
Most  art  students,  and  artists  for  that  mat- 
ter, read  Freud's  Totem  and  Taboo  when  it 


“The  Wind,”  1942 
oil,  duco,  gouache,  India  ink  on  poster  board 
University  Art  Museum 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

came  out  in  1950,  but  "hey  were  familiar 
with  his  early  work  and  many  were  in 
analysis  themselves.  Pollock  was  for  most 
of  his  life,  and  even  Robert  Motherwell 
semi-seriously  considered  making  a choice 
between  moving  to  Europe  or  entering 
analysis  when  he  was  disgusted  with  life  in 
America  just  after  the  war. 

Myrer's  art  students  never  get  to  see  their 
master  paint  any  more  than  Hofmann's  real 
students  did.  Had  they  done  so  they  would 
probably  have  been  amazed  at  his  wildness. 
Even  when  working  from  a painstakingly 
composed  still-life— as  he  did  for  Elaine  de 
Kooning's  article  in  the  February  1950  issue 
of  Art  News  with  Hans  Burckhardt's  camera 
clicking  away  all  around  him— Hofmann's 
way  of  working  was  fast  and  furious.  “At 
the  time  of  making  a picture,  I want  not  to 
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know  what  Fm  doing,”  he  told  Elaine; 
picture  should  be  made  with  feeling.”  Citing 
his  “prodigious  nervous  energy/’  the  author 
wrote  that,  “working  with  astonishing 
speed,  never  sitting  down,  constandy  in  mo- 
tion betweeen  his  palette  and  his  easel,  ap- 
plying his  paint  with  broad,  lunging 
gestures,  Hofmann  often  finishes  a paindng 
in  a few  hours.”  Though  he  was  dressed  in 
blue  overalls  and  workshirt  for  the  camera, 
Hofmann  usually  painted  with  no  clothes 
on,  as  if  even  they  would  be  an  impediment 
to  his  movements.  “A  pic- 
ture must  be  finished  in 
one  sweep,”  he  told 
Elaine,  explaining  that  he 
never  “patched  up”  a 
troublesome  area  but 
went  over  the  entire  com- 
position anew.  She  believ- 
ed that  this  process 
accounted  for  the  “violent 
immediacy”  of  his  pic- 
tures. At  the  end  of  every 
day,  like  fellow-European 
Willem  de  Kooning,  he 
cleaned  up  all  his  brushes 
with  soap  and  water  and 
even  scraped  off  his  entire 
palette,  usually  a pane  of 
glass.  He  told  Elciine  de 
Kooning  he  might  use  “a 
hundred  tubes  for  one  pic- 
ture, or  one  tube  for  a 
hundred  pictures;  lots  of 
medium  or  none  at  all,”  given  the  extreme 
differences  in  paint  thickness  he  permitted 
himself.  Sometimes,  as  he  did  while  paint- 
ing Fruit  Bowl:  Transubstantialion  No.  i for  this 
article,  he  limited  his  palette  to  a few  colors 
(in  this  case  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow), 
but  usually  he  filled  his  palette  with  hues. 


In  this  work  much  of  the  paint  was  soaked 
into  gauze  and  rubbed  onto  the  canvas  once 
the  “architecture”  of  the  picture  was 
established  in  thinly-brushed  blue  lines  (the 
way  Cezanne  often  began  a painting,  in 
fact).  Brushes  of  all  sizes  might  be  used  as 
well  as  sponges  and  gauze  for  rubbing,  sticks 
and  other  gouging  tools,  and  he  often 
employed  palette  knives  furiously  to  scrape 
and  swirl  and  swipe  the  soft  pigment 
around.  Peiint  spattered  all  around  him  as  he 
worked,  dotting  every  surface. 


“White  House  at  Provincetown,”  1947 
oil  on  masonite 

Collection:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert  Sperry 


Reviewers  of  Hofmann’s  October  24 — 
November  13  show  at  the  Kootz  Gallery 
noted  the  vigor  of  his  work.  “A  firecracker 
sparkle  in  their  explosive  reds  and  blobs  of 
mixed  color,”  wrote  one  critic;  “deep  pig- 
ment is  troweled,  furrowed  and  smeared  to 
produce  an  inside-a-crystal  world  of  rich 
amorphous  color,”  said  another.  However, 
the  mix  of  styles  and  techniques,  sizes  and 
subject  matter  in  his  show  disturbed  the 
critics.  “Mercurial  as  evei/’  wrote  one,  while 
another  said  the  new  work  defied  classifica- 
tion since  each  canvas 
creates  an  independent 
reality  of  its  own.  A thick- 
ly impastoed  Expressionist 
head  with  barely  recog- 
nizable features  could  be 
unsettling  next  to  a highly 
abstract  still-life  of  a glass 
and  a bowl  of  fruit  on  a 
table,  its  pigment  lightly 
rubbed  into  the  canvas, 
most  of  which  had  been 
left  bare.  Having  the  kind 
of  stylistic  breadth  that 
could  fool  a casual  viewer 
into  mistaking  his  exhibi- 
tion for  a group  show  was 
probably  Hofmann’s  major 
flaw.  When  in  the  mid  ’50s 
he  finally  gave  up 
recognizable  subject  matter 
entirely,  he  substituted  the 
contradictory  play  of  hard- 
edged  forms  against  loosely  peiinted  ones  for 
the  former  dicJogue  between  the  real  world 
of  objects  and  the  painted  reality.  Mon- 
drian’s rectangles  took  the  place  of  fruit 
baskets  and  figures.  But,  even  in  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life,  when  he  loosed  his 
painterly  gifts  completely,  he  still  continued 
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Celebrating  our  36th 
season  in  Chatham 


MUNSON  MEETING  CHATHAM.  MA  945-2888 


"Afternoon  Light,”  egg  tempera.  8"  x 12" 


Robert  Vickre; 
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to  pcdnt  very  differently  from  one  canvas  to 
the  next.  He  responded  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day  to  its  moods  and  his  moods.  About  a 
year  after  Miz  died  in  1963,  he  married 
Renate  Schmitz  who  inspired  a series  of  the 
most  joyful  and  ebullient  paintings  of  his 
long  life.  Hard-edged  rectangles  cover  one 
surface  while  in  another  only  one  or  two 
of  them  float  in  a sea  of  pale,  melding  hues 
amid  sprays  of  multi-colored  spatter.  ''If  1 
ever  find  a style,  HI  stop  painting,”  he  once 
told  his  dealer,  Sam  Kootz.  He  did  have  a 
recognizeable  style,  of  course.  One  never 
mistakes  his  paintings  for  anyone  else^s.  ■ 

1.  From  Hofmann's  The  Painter  and  His  Problems, 
a manual  dedicated  to  painting,  March  23,  1963, 
a typescript  of  which  is  in  the  author's  library. 

2.  From  conversations  with  the  author  in 
November  1989  by  telephone  and  in  Lillian 
Kiesler's  Greenwich  Village  penthouse 
apartment. 

3.  Though  his  earliest  biographer,  Bartlett  H. 
Hayes  (the  source  for  most  of  this  information 
on  Hofmann's  early  life)  claims  they  were  mar- 
ried at  this  time,  all  subsequent  chroniclers  give 
their  wedding  year  as  1929.  The  following  year 
Hofmaim  spent  the  summer  in  America  and  he 
moved  here  the  year  after  that,  so  perhaps  the 
imminent  separation  prompted  the  marriage. 

4.  Kandinsky,  "Autobiography"  In  Memory  of 
Wassily  Kandinsky,  exhibition  catalogue,  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  March  15— May  15, 
1945,  p.  65. 

5.  Peg  Weiss,  Wassily  Kandinsky:  The  Formative 
Munich  years  (i896-i9H)  from  Jugendstil  to  Abstrac- 
tion, Phd.  Dissertation,  Syracuse  University,  1973, 
p.41. 

6.  Kandinsky  reports  women  students  were 
allowed  in  some  of  the  private  classes,  but  not 
all  and  not  at  the  Academy.  Students  were  allow- 
ed to  bring  their  dogs  to  class  until  this  time,  and 
after  they  were  banned  some  of  the  students 
wanted  to  "throw  the  wenches  out"  as  well. 

7.  "Excerpts  from  the  teaching  of  Hans  Hof- 
mann" in  Search  for  the  Real  and  other  Essays  by  Hans 
Hofmann,  edited  by  Sara  T.  Weeks  and  Bartlett 
H.  Hayes,  Jr  (Gambridge,  Mass,  and  London:  The 
M.l.T.  Press,  1967),  p.  59-68. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  For  an  excellent  overview  of  these  theories  see 
Linda  Dalrymple  Henderson,  The  Fourth  Dimen- 
sion and  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  in  Modem  Art 
(Princetown,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press, 


1983). 

10.  Hofmann,  "Art  in  America,"  Art  Digest, 
August  1930,  p.27. 

11.  "Excerpts...",  p.59. 

12.  Hofmann  dedicated  one  of  his  finest  paint- 
ings, Memoriam  in  Aetemae,  1962,  to  Garles,  Gorky, 
Tomlin  and  Pollock— the  deceased  American  ar- 
tists he  respected  the  most.  Mercedes  Garles 
developed  into  a fine  painter  and  marvelous 
draughtsman,  obviously  inspired  by  Hofmann's 
style.  She  married  photographer  Herbert  Matter. 

13.  Various  non-ABEX  artist  created  and  ex- 
hibited "drip  paintings"  prior  to  Pollock,  among 
them  Janet  Sobel  and  David  Alfaro  Siquieros, 
both  of  whom  may  well  have  inspired  Pollock 
to  try  the  technique.  Many  of  the  Surrealists  who 
used  automatist  methods,  including  Miro, 
Masson,  Ernst  and  Matta,  influenced  the  young 
Americans  to  try  it  in  the  early  forties.  Pollock, 
Baziotes,  Kamrowski,  Motherwell  and  their 
wives  even  got  together  to  work  on  a col- 
laborative painting  in  the  tradition  of  the  "ex- 
quisite corpse"  where  each  added  to  a previous- 
ly done  section  they  hadn't  seen. 
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The  Idea  of 
an  Avant  Garde 
in  the  Late  ’50s 


On  Easter  Sunday,  1955,  my  wife 
and  I returned  from  a walk  across 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  to  our 
loft  on  Delancey  Street.  I went  into  the 
studio  and  painted  a picture  with  a nude 
figure  in  it.  It  was  an  innocuous  little  paint- 
ing, neither  sensuous  nor  erotic,  but  it  made 
me  the  unknowing  member  of  a stylistic 
underground— an  avant-garde  minority  of 
young  artists. 

It  may  seem  preposterous  to  equate  Com- 
munism's former  hegemony  in  East  Europe 
with  the  art  world  of  the  '50s,  but  Abstract 
Expressionism  had  then  such  a monolithic 
hold  that  the  analogy  is  possible.  True,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  not  claimed 
the  burial  of  figuration,  but  their  legions  of 
followers  had.  The  outcry  when  de 
Kooning  first  showed  his  “Woman"  series 
at  the  Janis  Gallery  was  not  at  the  violent, 
misogynous  treatment  of  his  subject,  but  at 
the  use  of  a subject.  To  many,  de  Kooning 
was  betraying  the  cause  of  modernism  by 
his  portrayal  of  the  figure.  With  hindsight 
we  can  see  that  he  was  following  the  path 
of  his  own  history— he  had  never  repudiated 
figurative  elements  in  his  work. 

There  was  a large  group  of  followers  for 
whom  the  Abstract  Expressionist  move- 
ment was  everything:  disciples  of  Hans 
Hofmann  and  Clyfford  Still;  developing 
painters  who  found  in  the  freedom  of  the 
style  a way  of  dealing  with  their  lack  of 
preparation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
demise  of  Life  Drawing  as  the  basis  of  an 
artist's  education— now  made  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  figurative  expressionism  of  the 
1980s.  And  there  was  the  new-found  art 
world  of  New  York:  critics,  collectors, 
editors  and  a new  public  reveling  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  School— echoing  the 
expansion  of  American  power  everywhere. 


The  decline  of  the  Ecole  de  Paris  was  

ironically  underlined  by  the  ubiquitous  By  Tofiy  V©V©rS 

^^ankee  Go  Home"  graffiti  which  appeared  

in  France  at  the  time.  Glement  Greenberg’s 


Tony  Vevers,  “Easter  Nude,”  1955 

essays  on  the  post-war  art  scene  vividly 
evoke  his  disappointment  with  French 
painting,  and  his  growing  realization  of  the 
stature  of  the  new  American  art. 

Feeling  that  I had  created  an  anomaly— 
for  1 had  been  using  landscape  as  the  basis 
for  my  more  or  less  abstract  imagery  up  un- 
til then— I didn't  show  anyone  my  new 
painting.  Since  an  interest  in  the  figure  was 
part  of  my  response  to  marriage,  privacy 
might  have  been  an  issue.  But  I continued 
to  use  the  figure  more  and  more  from  this 
time  on  — letting  go  abstraction  and  the 
Expressionist  veneer  that  I had  assumed 
while  in  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  we  moved  to  Province- 

Continued  on  page  131 


Tony  Vevers  is  now  a 
year  round  artist-resident 
of  Provincetown. 
He  exhibits  with 
Long  Point  Gallery, 
and  is  working  on 
a history  of  the  arts 
on  the  Lower  Cape. 
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Jan  Muller: 
A Remembrance 


I first  arrived  in  Provincetown  with 
someone  who  had  been  there  before 
and  had  somehow  managed  to  rent  the 
studio  of  Fritz  Bultman  for  us.  It  was  the 


William  Freed.  Of  course,  Hans  Hofmann 
had  a studio  there  as  well. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  1 met 
Jan  Muller.  That  year,  he  was  27  and  I was 
about  32. 1 also  met  my  future  patrons,  Fred 
and  Florence  Olsen.  They  bought  a paint- 
ing of  mine  that  summer,  and  it  became  the 
first  in  a long  series  of  works  that  they 
bought  and  showed  around  the  country 
through  the  Olsen  Foundation. 

In  one  way,  the  summer  of  1949  didn't 
go  smoothly,  though,  and  that  was 
Mildred- wise.  Because  of  one  thing  or 
another,  we  weren't  getting  along  too  well, 
and  only  the  concentration  on  my  work 
relieved  me.  To  say  that  1 worked  furious- 
ly is  to  be  literal  rather  than  figurative. 
Perhaps  1 felt  there  were  devils  right  behind 
me.  Apart  from  the  oasis  of  work,  there 
were  only  constant  quarrels  and  anxiety  on 
this  or  that  pretext.  Being  very  poor,  we  ate 
fish  that  was  given  away  at  the  wharf  by 
local  fishermen. 


John  Grillo,  recently  retired 
from  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst,  is  now  living  in 
Wellfleet.  He  exhibits  at 
the  Cove  Gallery. 


Jan  Muller,  “This  Time— That  Place,”  1957 

summer  of  1949.  With  making  ends  meet 
a somewhat  elusive  goal,  we  did  some 
babysitting  for  Fritz  and  his  wife,  and,  of 
course,  we  painted.  We  were  still  students 
of  Hofmann,  and  that  summer  1 became  his 
monitor. 

During  the  early  part  of  1949, 1 had  decid- 
ed to  settle  down  with  Mildred,  the  some- 
one I had  come  to  Provincetown  with. 
Another  Hofmann  student,  Mildred  was 
tall,  well  read,  and  attractive.  During  our 
time  together  1 worked  furiously,  especial- 
ly that  summer  in  Fritz's  studio  at  Days 
Lumberyard  on  Pearl  Street.  Weldon  Kees 
was  on  my  left.  Pearl  Fine,  then  an  ex- 
Hofmann  student  was  on  my  right,  and 
along  the  way  were  Lillian  Orlowsky  and 


I didn't  get  to  know  Jan  too  well  that 
summer,  but  the  next  summer  when 
Mildred  and  I came  back  to  Province- 
town,  he  lived  with  us  in  the  barn  that  had 
been  George  Elmer  Browne's  school.  We 
painted  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
barn,  and  occasionally  when  our  supply  of 
materials  and  money  became  even  more 
limited  than  usual,  we  went  up  the  hill  to 
find  an  abandoned  canvas  to  work  over 
from  George  Elmer  Browne's  school.  That 
place  is  now  owned  by  Ghaim  Gross.  The 
house  was  left  open,  and  every  now  and 
then  from  the  barn  we  could  hear  noises 
coming  from  up  there,  made  by  people 
stealing  a piece  of  furniture  or  something 
from  the  place. 

Continued  on  page  133 
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town  with  our  infant  daughter.  The  follow- 
ing summer  we  both  showed  work  at  the 
Sun  Gallery  which  had  opened  the  year 
before.  The  Sun  had  become  known  for  its 
openness  to  younger  artists  (this  was  still  a 
time  when  to  be  young  was  an  artworld 
handicap),  and  its  interest  in  figurative  art. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  were  Jan  Muller,  Bob 
Beauchamp,  Lester  Johnson,  Mary  Frank, 
AJex  Katz,  Red  Grooms,  Marcia  Marcus, 
and  Yvonne  Andersen  (co-owner  of  the 
Sun).  Various  impulses  had  drawn  us  to 
figuration:  partly  a youthful  rebellion 
against  Abstract  Expressionism;  partly 
perhaps  our  immersion  in  World  War  II, 
which  gave  us  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  individual  after  so  many  years  of  group- 
think.  Again,  many  of  us  were  married,  in 
a time  when  Levittown  was  a post-war 
Shangri-la— a Cosmof^oJitan  magazine  dream 
of  matrimonial  conformity  that  we  fledg- 
ling bohemians  could  not  contemplate. 
Finally,  while  we  admired  the  painterly 
achievements  of  Pollock,  de  Kooning  and 
the  rest,  we  did  not  want  to  put  on  the 
mantle  of  an  art  developed— through  their 
struggle— by  these  older  heroes.  Personally, 
I admired  Milton  Avery  whose  Yankee  in- 
dividuality shone  throughout  his  career,  and 
of  course  1 was  enchanted  by  his  use  of  the 
figure. 

As  time  went  by  an  odd  fact  became 
evident  among  us.  We  had  all 
evolved  into  figuration  in  isolation. 
We  were  not  a movement  of  young  artists 
working  together.  Indeed,  most  of  us  had 
not  known  one  another  before  coming  to 
the  Sun  Gallery.  This  could  be  seen  as  a 
case-book  example  of  convergence:  the  ap- 
pearance of  similar  trends  in  different  places 
at  the  same  time.  I remember  discussing  this 
idea  with  Sherman  Drexler  (another  Sun 
alumnus)  in  the  early  ^60s. 

GenerciUy  we  were  concerned  with  either 
personal  myth:  Beauchamp,  Muller,  Marcus, 
and  myself;  or  with  a commentary  on  life 
and  society:  Katz,  Johnson,  Grooms,  and 
Andersen,  for  example.  In  this  we  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  West  Goast,  Bay  Area 
painters;  David  Parks,  Richard  Diebenkorn 
and  Elmer  Bischoff,  who  earlier  in  the  same 
period,  had  also  turned— as  a group— from 
abstraction  to  figurative  work.  These  artists 
used  the  figure  in  an  anonymous  way,  view- 
ing it  as  a pictorial  element,  rather  than  as 
a means  to  express  a personal  ethos. 

At  this  time  (the  late  '50s)  there  seemed 
to  be  a feeling  of  fatigue  from  the  long 
preoccupation  with  abstraction.  As  with 
Cubism,  Abstract  Expressionism  demand- 
ed a lot  from  its  supporters.  True,  the  art 
world  was  small  in  those  days  with  a cor- 


respondingly huge  mass  of  people  to  whom 
art  was  unimportant.  On  a Sunday,  for  in- 
stance, one  could  go  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  see  more  stone  statues  than 
live  visitors.  However,  there  was  beginning 
to  be  an  interest  in  new  work  on  the  part 
of  the  galleries  that  were  opening  up  in  the 
then  ungalleried  Upper  East  Side.  This  was 
different  from  the  situation  a few  years 
before.  I remember  approaching  Martha 
Jackson  in  1953.  “How  old  are  you?"  she 
asked.  “Twenty  seven,"  I replied.  “Come 
back  in  a few  years.  Pm  not  interested  in 
anyone  under  30,"  she  announced.  O tem- 
fora!  O mores! 

The  problem  of  devisiveness  in  the 
arts  become  real  to  me  in  those  early 
years  in  Provincetown  when  I heard 
about  the  ancient  battles  between  the  old 
guard  and  the  modernists:  between  the 
followers  of  Hawthorne  and  those  of 
Knaths  in  the  '20s  and  '30s;  and  then  those 
of  Hofmann  in  the  '40s  arid  '50s.  The  pas- 
sions evoked  seemed  strange  to  me  at  first, 
although  I had  earlier  been  present  in  New 
York  City  at  what  could  be  seen  as  a classic 
conflict  between  generations:  between  Max 
Weber  and  Richard  Lippold.  Weber  had  been 
a major  avant-garde  pamter  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. In  fact  his  “Chinese  Restaurant,"  1915, 
is  still  used  as  the  textbook  example  of 
American  Cubist  painting.  Lippold,  bom  in 
the  same  year  that  Weber  painted  “Chinese 
Restaurant,"  was  becoming  known  for  his 
delicate  wire  sculpture  (his  ^Variations''  Nos. 
7 and  10  have  become  textbook  icons  in 
turn).  Weber  shook  with  rage  as  he  de- 
nounced Lippold's  work  as  “Mechanistic" 
and  “Anti-Human." 

I soon  realized  that  unwritten  rules  still 
prevailed  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion. “You'll  probably  get  into  the  July 
show,  but  forget  about  the  August  one,"  a 
friend  told  me.  “That's  pretty  well  taken 
over  by  the  establishment."  And  so  it  was 
for  me,  though  I was  mollified  to  hear  from 
Bruce  McKain,  the  Association's  director 
and  a warmly  supportive  man,  that  Edward 
G.  Robinson  had  almost  bought  my  painting 
out  of  the  first  show.  The  next  year  I got 
into  both  summer  shows;  feeling  vindicated, 
I abstained  for  five  years.  This  was  a period 
of  my  serious  involvement  with  the  Sun 
Gallery,  coupled  with  a youthful  rejection 
of  the  bastions  of  conservatism— as  the  Art 
Association  seemed  to  me  at  the  time. 

That  the  battlelines  were  still  drawn 
became  evident  when  Hofmann  was  ask- 
ed to  jury  the  Boston  Arts  Festival  around 
1960.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  works  accepted  came  from  the 
ranks  of  Hofmann  students  past  and  pre- 


sent. The  outrage  many  rejected  Province- 
town  artists  felt  at  this  might  have  been 
tempered  by  the  realization  that  Hofmann 
had  become,  as  he  already  had  in  New  York, 
a major  figure  in  the  Provincetown  art 
world.  He  had  founded  his  school  there  in 
1935,  but  had  largely  been  ignored  by  the 
locals.  One  of  his  students  recalled  how  in 
those  early  years  he  was  leery  of  disclosing 
his  affiliation  with  the  Hofmarm  School.  In- 
deed, Hofmann  did  not  exhibit  his  work  at 
the  Art  Association  until  1948— after  which 
he  participated  regularly.  In  1964  he  spoke 
at  its  50th  anniversary  celebration,  praising 
the  work  and  spirit  of  Gharles  Hawthorne 
whose  mantle  he  had,  in  fact,  inherited. 

For  many  of  his  students  Hofmann  was 
a father  figure— one  we  revered,  but  had  to 
fight  against.  Jan  Muller,  a compatriot  and 
long-term  student  of  Hofmann,  painted  a 
sometimes  anguished  series  of  pictures  in  his 
evolution  into  a figurative  style.  1 felt  a per- 
sonal sense  of  parting  when  I left  Hof- 
mann's New  York  school  in  1953.  There 
was  the  need  to  move  on,  but  I also  saw  that 
too  many  of  the  students  were  trying  to 
please  the  Master  at  the  expense  of  their  per- 
sonal development. 

As  the  child  has  to  reject  the  parent, 
so  an  avant-garde  has  to  reject  a 
preceding  dogma— to  become 
spumed,  in  turn,  by  the  cycle  of  generational 
styles.  Today  this  happens  so  fast.  There 
seems  to  be  more  a panorama  of  styles  than 
a movement  of  profoundly  thought-out 
necessities  which  characterized  the  old 
avant-garde  at  its  best. 

On  a personal  level,  there  £ire  many  possi- 
ble responses  to  the  arrival  of  a new  move- 
ment in  art:  “This  is  the  work  of  inept,  un- 
cultured, brash  youth,  it  will  soon  go 
away— skill,  culture  and  virtue  will  prevail." 
History  can  be  invoked:  “think  of  Rem- 
brandt, Titian,  and  Rubens  (a  trinity  cited 
by  Hofmann),  Gezanne,  Matisse,  Pollock 
(the  list  grows  ever  longer)— these  new  guys 
will  never  stand  up  next  to  them."  Or: 
“We're  living  in  a lousy  time— this  new 
work  only  echoes  its  era  and  will  soon  pass 
into  the  dump  of  history's  lost  causes.  Then 
we  will  endure,  even  if  it  takes  two  cen- 
turies, as  it  did  for  Vermeer,  to  emerge  as 
everyone's  darling." 

In  the  long  run  we  of  the  Sun  were 
perhaps  not  a true  avant-garde,  giving  birth 
to  a new  vision  as  the  Impressionists, 
Gubists,  and  Abstract  Expressionists  had 
done.  We  were  more  like  the  little  boy  and 
the  Emperor's  new  clothes,  in  resisting  the 
status  quo,  and  in  pursuing  a personal  vision 
and  our  individuality.  ■ 
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Things  were  going  pretty  well  at  first  that 
summer,  then  Mildred  and  1 had  more  prob- 
[ lems  cind  she  left.  Meanwhile,  Jan  fell  in  love 
with  another  Hofmann  student.  On  my 

■ birthday,  July  4th,  we  celebrated.  We  gave 
some  shadow  plays  and  ate  fish.  Only  for 
this  occasion  the  fish  was  lobster.  A few  ar- 
tists were  invited  and  we  had  fun  and  were 

I notorious  in  Provincetown  that  summer  of 

i 1950. 

' As  the  summer  eased  away,  Jan  and  1 were 
‘ still  living  together,  but  the  girls  had  left,  so 
after  the  day's  work  we  would  go  out  on 
dates  or  meet  the  gang  at  parties  or  bars. 
About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  Jan  and 
I got  into  a fight  one  evening.  One  of  our 
sometime  companions  at  this  time  was 
Kaldis.  1 remember  that  at  the  time  1 ad- 
• mired  his  flare  for  the  bohemian,  and  1 tried 
to  cultivate  a likewise  rakish  air.  1 mentioned 

■ some  girl  to  Jan,  and  he  didn't  like  my  at- 
titude or  my  actions,  1 guess,  and  we  got  into 
a heated  argument.  Jan  finally  came  after 
me,  cind  1 had  to  push  him  away.  That's  all 
1 did,  though,  because  by  now  his  heart  was 
beating  so  fast  and  so  loud  that  1 was  quite 
frightened  by  his  wild  behavior. 

We  didn't  see  each  other  for  quite 
a while  after  that,  maybe  a year 
or  more.  By  the  following  sum- 
mer or  the  next,  Jan  was  also  at  the  Days 
studios,  and  we  became  competitors  in  a 
contest  to  see  who  could  paint  more  dur- 
ing the  summer.  This  was  in  1953  or  1954. 
I was  living  then  with  a girl  named  Ann 
and  Lester  Johnson  and  his  wife.  Lester  and 
1 worked  as  waiters  together,  and  we  gave 
a party  in  honor  of  Jan  that  summer.  Ralph 
Rosenborg  was  there  and  during  the  course 
of  the  party  1 had  to  rescue  him  from 
drowning,  since  he  insisted  on  taking  a walk 
into  the  bay.  With  the  water  slowly  creep- 
ing over  his  shoulders  1 suddenly  realized 
that  somebody  had  better  drag  him  out,  so 
1 did.  Of  course,  he  had  had  too  much  to 
drink.  All  things  considered  though,  the 
evening  went  pretty  well  for  me— Jan  did 
, get  into  a fight,  but  this  time  it  was  with 

I someone  else.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  Jan 

and  1 figured  out  who  had  completed  more 
i paintings. 

I 

[ 

A few  more  years  went  by  and  Jan 
was  becoming  success^l.  1 too, 
was  having  a number  of  shows, 
and  our  father-figure  of  painting,  Hofmann, 
approved  of  our  progress. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  with  Jan's 
heart  didn't  go  away,  and  even  though  the 
doctors  installed  one  of  the  first  pace-makers 
in  his  body,  he  succumbed  to  a stoke.  Still 
a young  man,  he  died  in  1958,  only  36  years 


old.  A sermon  was  given  by  Meyer  Shapiro 
at  Grace  Church,  then  we  went  to  Truro  to 
bury  him.  When  1 got  back  home  that  day, 
1 wrote  this  poem  about  my  artist  friend, 
Jan  Muller. 

February  1958 
Jan's  Death 

Sorrow  lies  in  us,  for  life  and  death  are  one. 
In  repose,  the  spirit  leaves  us  and  may 
materialize  in  other  ways. 

My  friend,  an  artist,  lies  in  repose.  Today 
1 went  to  see  him.  His  physical  attributes 
were  there,  dressed  as  he  was  in  life,  no  tie, 
but  in  his  best  suit.  Religious  and  roman- 
tic, my  artist  friend  was  one  who  lived  fast 
and  enjoyed  life.  Fame  came  and  his  can- 
vases sold.  But  he  had  a heart  condition.  He 
worked  hard,  his  talent  materialised  at  the 
early  age  of  35,  and  then  his  warm  heart 
was  gone  forever.  His  fullness  of  living  in- 
cluded a destruction  towards  his  loved  ones 
and,  at  brief  moments,  towards  himself. 
There  was  always  a forgiveness  and  a deeply 


constructive  nature  that  went  into  his  work 
and  towards  his  friends.  This  was  always 
the  underlying  current  of  his  life. 

Everyone  he  loved  so  much  arrived  for  the 
church  service.  He  had  lived  for  many  years 
across  the  street.  The  ovations,  the  tears 
with  a sermon  on  his  life,  were  very 
touching.  One  felt  that  the  life  of  a man  as 
an  artist  is  always  a full  one  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  struggle.  Sometimes  the  efforts  of  the 
artist  are  eliminated  from  our  present  world. 

After  the  services  we  went  to  his  studio. 
All  the  paintings  were  turned  towards  the 


walls  except  one,  the  last.  Flowers  were  plac- 
ed underneath  the  canvas.  A touching  and 
wonderful  tribute. 

It  was  not  strange  that  his  last  painting 
had  predicted  his  death.  Depicted  in  his 
usual  style,  his  figures  were  climbing  ladders. 
It  felt  like  the  last  judgement,  in  the  three 
layers  of  life  in  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  ■ 


Tony  Vevers 
“Funeral  in  the  Snow,”  1958 
Oil  on  canvas 
Collection  Hirshhorn  Museum, 
Washington,  DC 

“Just  at  the  end  of  Jan’s 
burial  service  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds 
—a  magic  moment  that  I 
tried  to  capture  on  canvas.” 

— Tony  Vevers 
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the  museum  store 


the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 


jewelry 

toys 

wearable  art 
ceramics 


Gerritt  Beneker 
Fritz  Bultman 
Pat  deGroot 
Jim  Forsberg 
Karl  Knaths 
Jackson  Lambert 


showcasing  the  artists  and  writers  of  the  area 


prints  by 


Joel  Meyerowitz 
Hilda  Neily 
Paul  Resika 
Mischa  Richter 
Marian  Roth 
Judith  Shahn 


Susan  Baker 
Susan  Barris 
Arthur  Cohen 
Edwin  Dickinson 
Rachel  Giese 
Charles  Hawthorne 


cards  by 


books 

prints 

diversions 

cards 


Ross  Moffeet 
Marian  Roth 
Vanessa  Ryder 
Suzanne  Sinaiko 
Barbara  Stoughton 
Tabitha  Vevers 


and  others 


and  others 


open  daiiy  12  to  5 and  7 to  10  • 460  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  • 487-1750 
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Classes  from  July  2 —August  31 

painting 

drawing 

printmaking 

poetry 

book  construction 
coiiage 
landscapes 
sculpture 
dimensional  fiber 
paper 
porceiain 
weaving 
dying 
watercolor 
foundry 
forging 
figure  study 
short  story 
stone  carving 
screen  writing 
glaze  techniques 
clay  jewlery 
fiction 
non  fiction 
image  making 
photography 
murals 
movement 
surface  design 
photograms 
Chekhov 
ceramics 
memoir 
moid  making 
children’s  classes 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

BENEFIT  CONCERT  — Red,  Hot  and  Blue  III  . . . at  the  Wellfleet  Congregational  Church  Thursday,  July  12  at  8:00  pm 

TUESDAY  EVENING  LECTURE  SERIES  — now  at  the  new  Wellfleet  Library  July  10  — August  21  at  8:00  pm 

FORUM  ON  CREATIVITY  IN  WOMENS’  LIVES  — at  Castle  Hill  Saturday,  August  11,  10:00  am  to  3:00  pm 

TEICHMAN  CHAIR  LECTURE  — at  the  First  Congregational  Parish  Church  of  Truro,  FrI.,  August  17,  8:00  pm— this  year,  Will  Barnett 
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ELIZABETH  PRATT,  MARK  BELL,  GRETCHEN  ROMEY-TANZER,  MARY  ANN  WENNIGER,  PIA  MACKENZIE,  MAREE  NICHOLSON,  MARY 


The  Wars  and 
Remembrances  of 
James  Lechay 


True  philosophers,  to 
paraphrase  Thoreau, 
live  lives  of  simplicity, 
independence,  magnanimity, 
and  trust.  Since  true  artists 
must  embrace  philosophy  at 
some  point  in  their  evolution, 
these  qualities  end  up  affecting 
both  art  and  life. 

At  age  83,  painter  James 
Lechay  is  on  the  aesthetic  and 
philosophic  cusp  between  ac- 
crued confidence  and  un- 
satiated aesthetic  desire.  Such 
a delicate  balance  brings  about 
pure,  process-driven  painting, 
unhampered  by  the  demons  of 
careerism  and  trendiness.  The 
fight  is,  always  has  been,  he 
knows,  both  for  and  against 
himself. 

Lechay's  victories  and 
defeats  take  place  within  the 
arena  of  his  cool,  spare,  almost 
abstract,  almost  minimalist,  paintings.  The 
battle  is  won  when  the  results  seem  ef- 
fortless; when  they  emerge  with  no  traces 
of  the  struggle;  when  they  constitute  an  ex- 
pression that  is  simple,  at  peace,  and  honed 
to  its  essence,  a clarified  intelligence.  His 
paintings'  colors,  whether  pale  or  intense, 
are  caught  at  their  natural  state  of  ripeness. 
Their  graphically  sketchy  images,  whether 
of  sweeping  landscapes,  full  portrait  figures 
or  simple  close-ups  that  read  as  geometric 
patterns,  are  caught  at  their  economic  edge. 
Paradoxically,  animate  subjects,  usually 
figures,  rest  in  monumental,  stop-action 
stillness,  while  inanimate  subjects  like  fruit 


by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 


“I’d  much  rather  be 
a first  rate  Lechay 
than  a second  rate 
Picasso.’’ 


or  architecture  seem  to  quiver 
with  nervous  energy. 

Weaned  on  expressionism, 
courted  by  social  realism,  in- 
fluenced by  abstraction  and 
minimahsm,  Lechay  through 
the  years  has  continued  to 
define  his  own  agenda  and 
stick  with  it,  taking  only  what 
he  needed  from  each  move- 
ment as  it  came  along.  And 
that  was  usually  very  little, 
since  he  realized  early  on  that 
the  richest  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  challenge  was  inside 
his  own  persona.  Even  his 
many  portraits,  he  confesses, 
are  first  and  foremost  portraits 
of  himself,  and  of  the  sitter  on- 
ly incidentally.  He  likens  his 
work  to  an  ongoing  refine- 
ment of  signature,  an  apt  com- 
parison, for  a person's 
signature  is  as  well  the  essence 
of  one's  identity,  one's  visible  mark  upon 
the  world.  More  importantly,  one's 
signature  is  indelibly  one's  own,  no  matter 
at  what  age  or  from  under  what  influence 
one  executes  it. 

Critics  through  the  years  have  repeatedly 
written  that  Lechay  escapes  categorization. 
“That's  art  history,  you  know,  and  1 always 
slip  out  of  it,  I'm  not  there,"  Lechay  himself 
observes.  “They  have  said  everything,  that 
1 have  the  Gallic  touch— Monet  and  the 
impressionists— and  1 have  the  touch  of  the 
expressionists."  It  is  abstract  expression- 
ism—the  movement  in  place  during  his  art 
world  nascience— and  particularly,  as  he 
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himself  puts  it,  its  recognizable 
abstractions,  its  cacaphonous, 
yet  fully  controlled  colors,  and 
its  economy  tinged  with 
romanticism,  with  which  he 
most  closely  identifies. 

“1  was  around  when  Pollock 
and  Rothko  were  around— the 
whole  bunch.  They  were  very 
good  painters,  no  question, 
very  important  painters,  but  1 
wasn't  involved  in  that.  One 
time  Jack  Levine  said  to  me— 
he  was  in  Italy,  he  was  paint- 
ng  hard  and  he  was  worried 
about  everybody  going  ahead 
of  him  and  his  being  left  back, 
so  he  tried  being  non- 
objective—and  he  said,  “No, 
it's  not  for  me,  it's  impossible, 
the  hell  with  it,"  and  did  ex- 
actly what  he  was  doing,  and 
that's  the  way  it  was  for  me. 

1 was  never  a non-objective 
man,  and  1 was  never  a social  realist,  1 tried 
it,  but  it  was  impossible.  1 knew  then  it  was 
not  for  me.  Ben  Shahn  was  fantastic,  he 
couldn't  do  anything  hut  social  realism." 

With  some  chagrin  at  being  outdated, 
Lechay  observes  the  attention  given  to  each 
succeeding  development  in  art.  “Well,  sure, 
certainly,  it  was  very  discouraging,  but  what 
can  you  do,  you  can't  go  through  life  being 
discouraged!"  he  says,  with  a laugh.  “1  had 
to  do  what  1 had  to  do.  1 can't  dissemble. 
After  all,  you're  looking  for  the  truth  in  art 
and  I'd  much  rather  be  a first  rate  Lechay 
than  a second  rate  Picasso." 

Lechay  was  a graduate  student  at  the 


Portrait  of  Jack  and  Eleni  Lamed 

University  of  Illinois  in  comparative 
psychology,  running  rats  through  a maze, 
when  he  himself  decided  to  enter  the  maze 
of  the  art  world.  His  older  brother  Myron, 
already  an  established  beaux  arts  painter, 
was  a major  influence.  “1  had  an  assistant- 
ship  in  the  psychology  department,  and  just 
before  1 took  my  degree,  1 said,  ^What  the 
hell  is  this  about?  This  is  not  for  me.  I'm 
going  to  New  York  to  paint.'  Not  for  one 
second,  he  adds,  did  he  ever  have  second 
thoughts  about  his  decision,  even  during  the 
difficult  days  of  the  ensuing  Depression. 

In  New  York  he  continued  his  education 


literally  on  the  streets— “under 
piers,  behind  elevators,  in 
Chinatown,  working  very 
seriously  from  morning  until 
night  and  under  the  influence 
of  very  critical  opinions  and 
decisions"— with  painters 
whose  inheritance  of  the 
earlier  Ash  Can  school  of 
American  scene  realism  now 
primed  them  to  identify 
strongly  with  the  growing 
disempowerment  of  workers. 
Lechay,  too,  couldn't  help  but 
sympathize.  “People  were 
sleeping  on  roofs,  on  park  ben- 
ches. They  had  no  other  place 
to  sleep,  yet  a lot  of  apartment 
buildings  were  practically 
empty.  We  had  a show  to  pro- 
test the  fact  of  all  these 
homeless  people  and  empty 
apartments.  We  called  it 
“Roofs  for  Forty  Million."  We 
also  had  a waterfront  show  dedicated  to  the 
grain  workers  and  longshoremen.  There  had 
been  a big  strike,  there  were  terrible  condi- 
tions, so  we  dedicated  it  to  the  seamen  and 
called  it  “On  the  Waterfront."  Another 
show  had  to  do  with  the  horrible  offenses 
to  black  people  in  the  South.  1 peiinted  a lyn- 
ching called  “Strange  Fruits."  Hanging  from 
a tree  were  not  apples  or  oranges,  but  peo- 
ple. It  was  all  social  realism.  The  works  were 
sometimes  very  poignant,  but  my  painting 
was  horrible.  1 knew  then  1 was  not  a social 
realist.  1 could  not  do  it.  It  was  a wonderful 
group,  but  1 could  not  paint  in  those  terms." 

During  those  years,  Lechay  and  his  wife 
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Betsy  Belcher 

May  25-Jun  14 

The  New  Gallery  in  the 

Rebecca  Brenner 

SEASON  PREVIEW 

East  End  District 

Philip  A.  Burzynski 

Nancy  Chambers 

453  Commercial  Street 

Donald  Downs 

Jun  15  - Jun  28 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 

Timothy  Flowers 

A FEW  PEOPLE  SHOWING 

508.487.6744 

Vivian  George 

Mary  Hatz 

Jun  29  - Jul  12 

Patricia  Huntington 

TEXAS  WORKS 

Laurence  Jones,  Director 

Richard  Merkin 

Louis  Mueller 

Jul  13  - Jul  26 

Open  everyday 

Brian  Overlay 

AARON  SISKIND:  PHOTOGRAPHS 

11-2  7-11 

Robin  Quigley 

LOUIS  MUELLER:  BRONZE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

For  information 
401.455.0746 

Dean  Richardson 

Linda  Ridgeway 

Jul  27  - Aug  9 

THREE  WOMEN  OR  MORE 

Marc  St.  Pierre 
Michael  Scheiner 
Gretchen  Dow  Simpson 

JONES^ 

Aaron  Siskind 
Esther  Solondz 

Aug  10  - Aug  23 

STATE  OF  THE  ART:  RHODE  ISLAND 

HOBBS 

James  Watral 

GALLERY 

Robin  Wiseman 

Aug  24  - Sep  6 

Victoria  Wulff 

BIG  AND  SMALL  THINGS 

Gordon  Young 

Reinhard  Ziegler 

Sep  7 - Sep  20 

SELECTED  WORKS 

Eye  of  Horus  Gallery 

Now  in  a new  gallery— specializing 
in  works  on  paper  and  selected  oils 
of  Provincetown  artists  from 
1900  to  contemporary. 

Open  from  noon  to  10:00  PM 


7 Freeman  Street 
Provincetown,  MA 
508-487-9162 


Lambert 
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Rose,  along  with  many  other  American 
eirtists  and  their  families,  existed  on  the  first 
of  several  Depression-era  government  pro- 
grams to  support  creative  effort:  the 
Emergency  Works  Bureau,  and  later  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Lechay  was 
on  the  Easel  Project;  other  artists  were 
assigned  to  do  murals  in  public  buildings. 
“In  order  to  get  on  the  Project,  you  had  to 
prove  poverty,  to  qualify  for  home  relief. 
That  was  very  difficult  for  people  to  prove, 
even  though  many  were  very  poor.  Every 
three  months  we  had  to  turn  in  a painting. 
We  were  given  canvas,  stretchers,  paints, 
everything/^  says  Lechay.  T)  Rose  Lechay, 
however,  the  basic  thing  was  that  they  were 
given  $23.86  a week,  “enough  for  the  two 
of  us  to  live  on.'^ 

Initially,  Lechay  says,  artists  were  allow- 
ed to  work  one  week  every  two  weeks,  and 
at  the  end  of  those  two  weeks  were  given 
$18.  “1  did  a mural  in  a Catholic  Church  on 
the  west  side,  a church  that  doesn^t  exist  any 
more.  Later  on,  a lot  of  us  were  sent  around 
the  country  to  places  like  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  to  see  that  all  the  paintings  done 
on  the  Project  were  sent  to  Washington.  1 
was  to  collect  these  paintings,  organize  ex- 
hibitions, and  start  art  centers.  That's  the 
way  many  museums  and  art  centers  started, 
with  the  WPA— in  Roswell,  New  Mexico; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Butte,  Monuina.  There 
was  some  awfully  good  work.  All  of  it  went 
to  Washington.  When  the  Project  folded, 
these  paintings— you  won't  believe  this— 
were  sold  for  $52  a ton,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  get  back  the  price  of  the  stret- 
chers and  the  canvases.  A man  on  Canal 
Street  in  New  York,  who  had  an  old  hard- 
ware or  secondhand  store,  bought  a lot  of 
these  peiintings,  including  works  by  Avery, 
Soyer,  Stuart  Davis.  He  then  resold  them  as 
paintings,  not  saap,  and  1 knew  people  who 
bought  and  resold  them  and  did  very  well 
with  them." 

Lechay's  own  first  big  break, 
however,  came  during  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute's  Americcin  Annual 
painting  competition  in  1941,  when  his  en- 
try, “Pier  on  Sunday"  took  the  Heirris 
Medal,  the  third  place  award  behind  Max 
Weber  and  Oronzio  Maldcirelli.  From  that 
came  national  media  attention,  and  subse- 
quently, a teaching  invitation  from  the 
University  of  Iowa— the  first  university  with 
an  art  department  that  employed  artists,  and 
where  Grant  Wood  had  taught  until  his 
death  a year  or  so  earlier.  Many  years  later, 
Lechay  says,  when  he  and  Rose  went  back 
to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  to  see  the  work 
that  had  had  such  a fateful  impact  on  their 
lives.  He  took  one  look  at  it.  “I  said,  1 could 


not  have  done  that.  1 hated  it.  If  1 could  have 
had  it  back,  1 would  have  destroyed  it!" 

He  appreciates  the  irony  today,  since  he's 
long  ago  come  to  terms  with  his  rigorous 
self-standards  and  his  never-to-be-satisfied 
quest  for  perfection,  even  though  he  has  not, 
exactly,  come  to  terms  with  his  penchant 
for  destroying  work.  Looking  through  his 
scrapbooks  of  work  from  the  '40s,  '50  and 
'60s,  he  is  regrettably  reminded  of  many 
paintings  that  no  longer  exist— “destroyed, 
destroyed,  all  of  them  destroyed!" 

The  scrapbooks  also  hold  images  of 
peiintings  that  have  turned  out  to 
have  a surprising  prescience.  “Just 
last  week,"  he  notes,  “1  was  doing  some- 
thing like  this  one  done  in  1947"  Such 
periodic  leap-frogging  is  a pattern  for  him, 
creating  recognizable  links  in  works  done 
10,  20,  even  more  than  40  years  apart.  For 
this  reason  he  hesitates  to  date  paintings, 
knowing  he  will  probably  return  to  them 
someday  if  they  are  still  in  his  possession. 


Lechay  can  paint  the 
color  of  a person’s 
breath,  the  color  of  a 
mood,  the  color  of  a 
time.  He  has  learned 
the  secret  of  color  so 
well  that  he  needs 
very  little  of  it. 


“One  never  has  periods  that  can  be  cut  with 
a knife.  Instead,  one's  interest  develops  and 
returns.  One  day  I'll  feel  perfectly  different 
than  the  next  day;  then  1 can't  stand  what 
I've  done  and  1 want  something  else,  so 
things  never  seem  to  be  done.  I've  done  a 
hell  of  a lot  of  paintings  and  retained  very 
few.  I'm  not  on  the  same  wave  length  all 
the  time  and  can't  see  it.  When  I come  back 
to  it  later,  I can  see  it." 

Lechay's  work  can  vary  in  subject  mat- 
ter, focus,  and  palette,  ranging  from  complex 
triple  portraits  to  simple  monochromatic 
grids  that  constitute  a wall  of  bricks  or  ad- 
joining buildings.  One  assumes  that  the 
more  abstract,  pared-down  paintings  repre- 
sent his  later  works,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  What  one  can  assign  to  Lechay  is 
a certain  flatness— a two-dimensioned. 


graphic,  vibrating  sketchiness— that  defines 
his  images,  and  a certain  subtle,  matte  and 
breathy  atmospheric  use  of  color.  These 
links  of  structure  and  substance,  if  not  im- 
age or  content,  enable  his  peiintings  to  work 
well  together.  They  comprise  a visual  nar- 
rative of  time-lapses  of  repeated  images  and 
of  the  same  scenes  zoomed  into  and  pan- 
ned out  of.  They  illuminate  his  statement 
that  "there  are  few  plots  in  the  world,  just 
different  versions  of  the  same  story" 

One  canvas  might  have  various  elements 
of  figure,  interior,  still  life  and  window  with 
distant  landscape,  while  the  next  simply 
consists  of  four  or  five  monochromatic 
planes,  that  when  studied,  reveal  themselves 
to  be  an  angled  comer  of  a table.  Lechay's 
canvas-filling  close-ups  of  brick  walls  or  table 
tops;  his  magnified  still-lifes;  his  sweeping, 
reductively  drawn  landscapes;  his  street 
scenes  that  translate  into  dashed-line  im- 
prints of  sheer  heat  and  motion;  and  his 
spectrally  delineated  architecture  all 
demonstrate  his  abstract  acuity,  despite  what 
he  says  about  not  being  non-objective. 

His  use  of  color  is  also  acute,  in  the  most 
refined,  reductivist  sense  of  the  term  as  well. 
Color  is  his  tool,  the  prime  medium  of  his 
craft.  It  is  to  him  simply  what  painting  is, 
and  he  has  learned  its  properties  and  secrets 
so  well  that  he  needs  very  little  of  it.  Lechay 
can  paint  the  color  of  a person's  breath,  the 
color  of  a mood,  the  color  of  a time.  His  col- 
ors shift  ever  so  slightly  until  they  become 
forms;  they  appear  out  of  vaporous  edges 
to  create  their  own  rosy  dawning  light;  they 
bloom  intensely  in  unlikely  places,  but  with 
riveting  results.  One  tiny  mark  of  vivid 
green,  or  purple  or  red  in  one  obscure  part 
of  a canvas  can  ignite  an  entire  painting 
with  a casual  elegance. 

In  many  circles,  however,  Lechay  is 
known  for  his  subjective  portraits, 
works  that  might  more  accurately  be 
called  enigmatic  figurative  paintings.  He  says 
that  he  never  worries  about  immediate 
resemblances,  because  “the  sitter  will  even- 
tually look  like  his  portrait  before  too  many 
years  go  by"  Rose  Lechay  appears  in  many 
of  his  paintings,  a tribute  to  her  enduring 
patience  as  an  artist's  model,  as  well  as  an 
artist's  mate,  a patience  that  comes  through 
palpably  in  the  work.  Lechay  himself  also 
frequently  appears.  His  brush  knows  both 
these  subjects  so  well  there  is  little  need  for 
formal  posing,  yet  each  portrait  seems  to 
represent  a slightly  different  person  than  all 
the  others.  Other  sitters  have  included  his 
many  artist  and  writer  friends,  whom  he 
prefers  to  paint  because  they  “don't  com- 
plain about  their  eyes  not  being  the  color 
I make  them."  One  commissioned  portrait 
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Billingsgate  Gallery 

Fine  Art  & Contemporary  Crafts 

featuring 

ARTISTS: 

1990  SEASON 

MYRNA  BAEZ 
LINDA  BRENDLER 
MARCIA  CANNISTRARO 

JAN  COLLINS  SELMAN 

BERNARD  CONEY 

NEW  PASTELS 

STEVEN  DURKEE 
SUSANA  ESPINOSA 

**The  Outer  Cape*’ 

BARBARA  FLETCHER 
RON  FOWLER 

Gallery  Collection: 

R.  TRENT  GIBBS 
WILLIAM  G.  GILROY 
ALFRED  GLOVER 
BERNARDO  HOGAN 
LARRY  HOROWITZ 
SUSANA  HERRERO 
JAMES  P.  HOLMES 

JOHN  VON  WICHT,  1880-1970 

LYNNE  HULL 

Abstract  Expressionist,  New  York  School 

MARGARET  KEELAN 
RICHARD  KENNERSON 

Oils,  Watercolors,  Prints 

JOHN  KRENIK 

1930s  to  1960s 

KARI  LONNING 

represented  in  collection  of: 

ELIZABETH  MACDONALD 
RENEE  MARGOLIN 

Musee  d’Art  Moderne,  Paris 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y, 

RAGNAR  NAESS 
ANNA  NICHOLSON 
CRAIG  NUTT 

Boston  Art  Museum 

MARY  ANN  OWENS 

Brooklyn  Museum,  N.Y. 

LORRAINE  KOCH  PALMER 

Whitney  Museum,  N.  Y. 

TONY  PAPP 

and  numerous  private  collections 

JAMIE  SUAREZ 

DOUG  STOCK 
ROB  SIEMINSKI 
JEAN  TUCKER 
ELLEN  WOHL 
C.  C.  WOLF 
GINNIE  WHITNEY 
RHONDA  VENEZIA 
SARA  YOUNG 

COMMERCIAL  STREET  • WELLFLEET  • MA  02667  • BOX  830  • 508  / 349-7601  • OPEN  10:00—8:00  DAILY 
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brought  Lechay  another  round  of  media  at- 
tention. In  1966,  while  still  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  he  was  asked  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  State  College  of  Iowa 
president  J.  W.  Maucker.  Once  unveiled,  the 
painting  was  greeted  with  indignant  outcry 
from  a public  used  to  and  expecting  a com- 
bination of  idealized  19th  century  realism— 
“with  some  finding  it  too  sketchy  and 
others  complaining  there  were  no  buttons 
on  the  coat,”  as  an  art  student  supporter 
wrote  sarcastically  in  the  student  newspaper. 
“It  was  on  the  radio  and  television  news,” 
Lechay  recalls.  “They  were  saying,  'Why 
don't  we  buy  it  back  and  bum  it.'  I had  to 
defend  it,  explain  that  it  was  my  expression, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  copy  a man's 
likeness.  Eventually  they  started  to  under- 
stand and  even  stopped  buying  all  this  cloy- 
ing crap  for  their  collection.  Now  they  love 
the  portTciit.  It  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them.” 

Lechay  spent  over  30  years  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
describes  his  teaching  as  an  effort  to 
draw  out  the  student's  own  personality,  as 
opposed  to  creating  Lechay  emulators.  “I 
could  steer  them  clear  of  a lot  of  corny  ideas. 
I could  tell  them  what  painting  is  about  and 
what  it  is  not  about.  I tried  to  help  them 
from  their  own  point  of  view  and  not  from 
my  point  of  view.  Each  painter  has  to  paint 
himself.  Everything  he  does  has  to  be  a self- 
portrait.” 

Lechay's  criteria— be  serious,  be  dedicated, 
be  rigorous,  be  professional— applies  most 
especially  to  himself.  “I  don't  like 
denouncing  people.  When  I was  a kid,  1 de- 
nounced everybody.  When  I found  more 
security,  I was  able  to  be  more  generous.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  painters,  for  peo- 
ple who  work  all  their  lives,  painting  and 
working  at  an  idea,  but  what  I really  love 
is  work  I can  learn  from.  I find  someone 
who  does  exactly  what  I want  to  do  and 
does  it  so  well.  I learn,  and  it  gives  me  con- 
fidence.” He  mentions  Avery  and  Beckman 
as  artists  whose  work  mattered  to  him. 

“I  love  other  people  I love  paintings.  I love 
other  people's  work.  But  I love  me  best!  I 
don't  demand  that  everybody  believe  I'm 
the  best.  That's  my  business,  though  judge- 
ment by  your  peers  is  important.  They 
know  what  the  fight  is  about.  It  is  a fight, 
every  bit  of  the  way.  I'd  like  to  call  this  show 
my  Sixty  Year  War.”  ■ 

Ann  Wilson  Lloyd,  whose  interview  with  Ivan  Karp 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  written  the 
catalogue  essay  for  the  James  Lechay  retrospec- 
tive this  summer  at  the  Chandler  Gallery  in 
Wellfleet.  Some  statements  in  the  present  inter- 
view were  interpolated  from  a 1967  interview  with 
Lechay  by  Karl  Fortess. 


CAPE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

A nonprofit  organization  to  collect, 
conserve,  study,  interpret,  and  exhibit 
works  primarily  by  the  outstanding 
artists  associated  with  Cape  Cod. 

1990  SUMMER  EVENTS 
Exhibitions 

George  Yater;  May  26— July  7 
Art  in  the  Garden:  |uly  14— Sept.  2 

Children’s  Workshops 

Through  )uly  and  August 

Afternoon  Lectures 

lune  21 

lulian  Baird  on  George  Yater 
)uly  26 

Robert  Douglas  Hunter 

August  2 
Robert  Vickrey 

August  15 
Lily  Harmon 

Theatre  Marketplace,  Rte.  6A,  Dennis,  MA 
508  / 385-4477 


BILL  EVAUL 


TRURO  STUDIO 
OPEN  WEEKENDS 
OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 
CALL  487-1426 


Wellfleet 
Fine  Art 
Gallery 


‘Route  6A,  Truro” 


Robert  Cardinal 


Main  Street  • P.O.  Box  3101 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-9065 


SURVIVORS: 

Experiences  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse 
and  healing 


An  exhibition  of  photographs 
by 

Khristine  Hopkins 


Hopkins  Group 
Gallery 

Wellfleet,  MA 
August  4 - 24 
Opening  reception 
August  4 
6-8  pm 


Outermost  Gallery 

Nicholson  Hall 
519  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA 
September  6-9 
7:30  - 9:30  pm 
and  by  appointment 
487-2789 


Funded  by  a grant  from  the  LEF  Foundation,  St.  Helena,  CA 
Sponsored  by  Independence  House,  Hyannis,  MA 
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We’re  helping  to  make  Massachusetts 
the  State  of  the  Art 


Slshawmut 


S^'5 
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ASTHAMPTON  ^ 


w- 


Willem  de  Kooning 

"Philip  Guston  wanted  to  see  Bill’s  new  studio- 
house  in  the  Hamptons  on  Long  Island.  We  knew 
vaguely  where  it  was  but  couldn’t  find  it.  After 
(driving  around  for  an  hour,  we  spotted  Bill  on  a 
i bicycle.  He  said.  "Follow  me."  They  talked  about 
I painting  all  afternoon." 

— from  t/e  to  Bye:  The  Camera  Remembers, 
Portrait  Photographs  & Recollections 
I by  Renate  PonsoW. 


SUMMER  1990  AT 

EHCCA 

EAST  HAMPTON  CENTER  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ART 

Outdoor  Installation  PATRICK  T.  DOUGHERTY  |uly  7 - November  18 

CROSSCURRENTS:  THE  NEW  GENERATION 

An  East  Hampton  / Provincetown  Exchange  Exhibition 
July  7— July  30  September  22— October  26 

Provincetown  Artists  on  view  at  EHCCA  East  Hampton  Artists  on  view  at  The  Fine  Arts  Worfe  Center  in  Provincetown 

Richard  Baker  • Susan  Lyman  • |im  Peters  Eva  Faye  • Robert  Harms  • Rick  Klauber 

Tabitha  Vevers  • Helen  Miranda  Wilson  • Bert  Yarborough  Elizabeth  Marran  • Paton  S.  Miller  • Nikko  Sedgwick 

EAST  HAMPTON  AVANT  GARDE  - A SALUTE  TO  THE  SIGNA  GALLERY 

In  collaboration  with  the  Guild  Hall  Museum  • August  1 1 — September  16 

EAST  HAMPTON  CENTER  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ART  • 16R  Newtown  Lane,  East  Hampton.  NY  516-324-8939 

Exhibitions  supported  by  the  Susan  Levin  Tepper  Foundation 
Additional  support  provided  by  NYSCA.  The  Suffolk  County  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  and  the  Town  of  East  Hampton 


June  2 'June  21 
Opens  Sat.  6-8, 
June  2 


GALLERY  I 

Dan  Christensen: 
Twenty-Five  Years 
GALLERY  II 
Color  Field  Artists: 
The  Formative  Years 


Aug.  4 - Aug.  23 
Opens  Sat.  6-8, 
Aug.  4 


GALLERY  I/II 

L'Fantastique 
Jimmy  Ernst 
Audrey  Flack 
Ellen  Frank 
Theodora  Gavenchak 
Red  Grooms 
Kelsey/Lehr 
'Hubert  Long 
Dennis  Oppenheim 
Alfonso  Ossorio 
Larry  Rivers 
William  Wegman 


June  23  thru  July  12 
Opens  Sat.  6-8, 
June  23 


GALLERY  I/II 

Long  Island  Landscape: 
The  20th  Century 
Milton  Avery 
Nell  Blaine 
F*riscilla  Bowden 
Warren  Brandt 
Nicolai  Cikovsky 
Janet  Culbertson 
Robert  Dash 
Berenice  d'Vorzon 
Audrey  Flack 
Jane  Freilicher 
Paul  Georges 
Howard  Kanovitz 
Richard  Karwoski 
John  Mac  Whinnie 
Darragh  Park 
Paul  Resika 
Casimir  Rutkowski 
Joan  Snyder 
Ty  Stroudsburg 
Jane  Wilson 


Aug.  25  - Sept.l3 
Opens  Sat.  6-8,  Aug.25 


Gallery  i-coiiector's 
Choice  of  Emerging  Artists 

Elaine  & Werner  Dann- 
heisser,  Edward  Downes,  Jr; 
Henry  Geldzahler;  Carol 
and  Arthur  Goldberg; 

Stanley  Posthom;  Edward 
AJbee;  Christopher  & 

Robert  Forbes 

GALLERY  II-  Portraits 
of  the  '90s 
Hedy  Klineman 


July  14  - Aug.  2 
Opens  Sat.,  6-8 
July  14 


GALLERY  1 

Still  Life 
Warren  Brandt 
Nicolai  Cikovsky 
Robert  DeNiro 
Donald  Lipski 
Mercedes  Matter 
Constructivist 
Sculpture: 

Tony  Rosenthal 
GALLERY  II 
King's  Kingdom: 
William  King,  Sculptor 


Sept.  IS  - Oct.  4 
Opens  Sat.  6-8 
Sept.  15 


GALLERY  I 

Houses 

Rachel  Friedberg 
GALLERY  II 
Paul  Brach 


Oct.  6 - Oct  25 
Opens  Sat.  6 - 8 
Oct.  6 


GALLERY  I 
Connie  Fox 
GALLERY  H 
Greece:  On  Trial 
Alexander  Gianis, 
Sculptor 


Vered 

68  Park  Place  Passage 
East  Hampton,  N.Y.  1 1937 
TEL/FAX  (516)324-3303 


refuses  to 
advertise 
in  this 
fine 

journai. 

O.K.  Harris  Works  of  Art 

383  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
(212)  431-3600 
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The  Shapes  of  Things: 

Eight  Poets  Writing  Around  Art 


Ve  lived  in  East  Hampton  for 
almost  20  yearS;  and  what  I like 
about  it;  now  more  than  ever,  is 
its  light.  Looking  out  my  window 
across  Duck  Creek  in  Springs,  Em  moved  by  the  clarity  of  mid- 
December  sun  on  a bristly  stretch  of  blond  marsh  grass,  a hori- 
zontal band  of  brightness  at  the  far  end  of  a silver  stretch  of 
frozen  water.  Above,  a milky  blue  sky  is  blotched  with  speedy 
cumulus  clouds,  the  kind  that  change  so  quickly  they  look  like 
a trick  of  time-lapse  photography.  I can  see  a house  across  the 
creek,  and  across  the  shore  a couple  of  egrets  are  moving  in 
their  geek-like  way. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Hamptons  is  a region  rich  in  artists. 
The  presence  of  painters  and  sculptors  is  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  Although  the  short  distance  to  New  York 
City  is  probably  the  main  reason  so  many  artists  have  migrated 
here,  1 suspect  that  there^s  something  about  the  light  that 
brought  them  here  as  well,  whether  they  arrived  40  years  ago 
or  four  years  ago. 

Not  everyone  knows  that  the  area  includes  an  astonishing 
number  of  poets,  among  them  some  of  the  best  writers  of  our 
time.  Poetry,  of  course,  does  not  bring  record  prices  at 
Sotheby’s.  You  can’t  hang  a poem  in  your  dining  room  and  feel 
confident  that  it  is  gaining  in  resale  value  even  as  you  are  grill- 
ing tuna  within  sight  of  it.  But  poetry  and  painting  are  con- 
nected, mysteriously  and  inevitably,  and  one  medium  will 
sometimes  refer  to  the  other.  One  of  the  most  rewarding  ex- 
hibitions of  the  ’80s,  held  in  East  Hampton  at  Guild  Hall,  was 
'Toets  and  Artists,”  a collaboration  between  such  painters  as 
Krasner,  Ossorio,  de  Kooning,  Brooks,  and  many  others,  and  an 
equal  variety  of  poets,  some  of  whose  work  follows  this  in- 
troduction. 

When  I was  a kid,  in  the  ’60s,  my  family  had  a 
little  summer  cottage  in  East  Hampton.  1 used 
to  explore  the  Springs  on  my  bicycle  for  hours. 

I would  exchange  nods  and  waves  regularly 
with  an  old  guy  with  white  hair  and  paint  spattered  clothes, 
riding  by  on  a black  English  racer.  This  was  de  Kooning. 
Around  that  time,  he  had  a big  show  in  New  York  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  where  my  grandmother  worked.  1 
remember  looking  at  the  paintings,  at  the  exhibition,  then  later 
in  the  catalogue,  and  being  astonished  by  pictures  such  as 


“Rosy-Fingered  Dawn  at  Louse  Point,” 
“Clam  Diggers,”  and  “Woman  Acabonic.” 
1 think  those  paintings  made  me  under- 
stand what  painting  could  be.  Here  was 
the  movement  of  light  1 knew  so  well  translated  into  pigment 
and  gesture. 

When  my  parents  moved  to  East  Hampton  full 
time  in  1970,  1 had  begun  reading  poetry,  1 
had  been  trying  to  write  it,  and  1 knew  that 
many  of  the  poets  1 admired  spent  time  here, 
or  had  lived  here  once,  even  lived  down  the  road.  1 remember 
in  1971  or  1972  when  I was  working  in  Bookhampton  on 
Newtown  Lane— the  original  store— on  a weekend,  or  maybe 
over  the  Christmas  holiday,  when  I caught  sight  of  David 
Ignatow,  walking  down  the  street  and  minding  his  own 
business.  1 had  been  reading  his  poems  in  Rescue  the  Dead,  an 
important  volume  to  me  then  as  now,  and  1 tore  out  of  the 
store,  caught  up  with  him,  and  asked  for  his  autograph.  He 
looked  bewildered  for  a second— who  was  this  crazy  kid?— but 
pleased.  He  wrote  his  name  in  my  book  and  1 went  back  to 
work,  also  pleased. 

Since  then,  I’ve  come  to  know  many  of  the  poets  of  the 
area,  and  many  of  the  painters,  and  1 think  that  these  ac- 
quaintances have  taught  me  more  about  poetry  and  painting 
than  most  of  my  formal  education.  Of  course  there  were 
times  when,  as  happens  with  gifted  teachers,  formal  education 
provided  true  inspiration.  By  1975,  1 was  a junior  at  Long 
Island  University  in  Southampton.  I was  studying  with 
Thomas  Berger,  the  great  novelist  whose  books  I had  been  ad- 
dicted to  for  some  years.  We  would  meet  once  a week  and 
chat  for  an  hour  or  two— about  my  work  briefly,  but  then  the 
conversation  would  take  us  to  movies,  food,  or  art.  He  told 
me  that  I wrote  well,  and  provided  inspiration  to  a young 
writer  merely  by  being  his  erudite,  generous  self. 

At  the  college  one  afternoon  that  spring  I was  wandering 
down  a hall  when  I saw  a small  mimeographed  notice  that 
John  Ashbery  would  be  teaching  a writing  workshop  that 
summer.  In  a matter  of  minutes  I had  signed  up.  Subsequently 
I spent  a month  or  so  meeting  with  Ashbery  and  five  other 
students  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old  windmill  on  Southamp- 
ton campus.  Where  else  on  earth  could  I have  lucked  into 
such  teachers— two  of  my  heroes— but  here? 


ESSAY  & SELECTION 
BY  ROBERT  LONG 
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It  is  not  unusual  for  poets  to  use  paintings  or  photo- 
graphs as  inspiration  or  as  touchstone  for  their  work, 
and  the  list  of  poets  who  have  written  about  painting 
is  endless.  The  poems  included  in  this  selection  are  all 
peculiarly  and  particularly  related  to  art.  On  occasion,  a 
poem  invokes  an  artistes  name  or  refers  directly  to  a photo- 
graph or  a painting.  Some  poets  strike  me  as  writers  who 
use  words  in  a manner  reminiscent  of  the  use  of  paint  by 
the  Abstract  Expressionists.  While  the  words  stand  for 
things,  they  also  insist  on  their  integrity  as  pure  language, 
as  sound.  Barbara  Guest,  Maryann  Calendrille,  and  Simon 
Perchik  at  times  work  this  way,  I think.  Fairfield  Porter  and 
James  Schuyler  write  poems  which  are  as  clear  in  their 
evocation  of  atmosphere  as  Fairfield  Porter^s  paintings. 

Stanley  Moss,  Joanne  Van  Slyke,  and  David  Ignatow,  in  their 
poems  appearing  here,  draw  upon  art  meditatively  in  order 
to  define  their  own  responses  to  the  world.  ''What's  with 
art,  anyway,  that  we  give  it  such  precedence?"  asks  James 
Schuyler  in  his  poem  "Back."  Many 
poets  ask  the  same  question  of  them- 
selves. Perhaps  poets  see  the  world 
as  painters  do,  or  maybe  they  recog- 
nize the  world  in  terms  of  painting. 

Qualities  of  light,  color,  and  the  shapes 
of  things:  these  can  be  approximated 
both  in  words  and  paint. 


Press),  has  for  many  years  used  photographs,  especially  those 
of  Robert  Frank  (in  The  Snowcat  Poems)  and  those  of  the  large 
group  of  photographers  represented  in  Steichen's  anthology 
The  Family  of  Man,  as  the  impetus  for  his  highly  compressed, 
startlingly  evocative  poems. 

Barbara  Guest's  stunning  new  collection.  Fair  Realism,  was 
recently  published  by  Sun  & Moon  Press.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  eight  other  collections  of  poetry,  a novel.  Seeking 
Air,  extensive  commentary  on  art,  and  the  definitive  bio- 
graphy of  the  poet  Hilda  Doolittle,  Herself  Defined:  The  Poet 
H.  D.  and  her  World. 

The  late  Fairfield  Porter's  Collected  Poems,  with  selected 
drawings,  was  published  in  1985  by  Tibor  de  Nagy/The 
Promise  of  Learnings.  It  is  a too  little  known  gathering  of 
the  great  painter's  verse.  His  classic  of  art  criticism.  Art  in  Its 
Own  Terms,  collects  the  short,  clear,  and  concise  reviews  he 
wrote  for  Art  News  and  The  Nation  in 
the  '50s  and  '60s. 


The  poems  that  follow,  dis- 
parate in  style,  are  good 
poems  not  because  they 
have  something  to  do  with 
painting,  sculpture,  or  photography, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Fairfield  Porter, 
because  the  poems  were  written  by  a painter,  but  because 
they  are  good  on  their  own  terms. 

1 picked  two  very  different  poems  by  David  Ignatow:  a 
seriocomic  prosepoem  from  the  1970s,  and  an  earlier  gem, 
"On  Art,"  from  the  1950s.  His  books  include  New  and 
Selected  Poems  1970-H85,  Poems  1989-H69,  The  Notebooks  of 
David  Ignatow,  and  a recent  memoir.  The  One  in  the  Many.  He 
teaches  at  Columbia  University.  His  many  honors  include 
the  Bollingen  Prize. 

Maryann  Calendrille  wrote  her  master's  thesis  on  Gertrude 
Stein  when  she  was  a student  at  the  Vermont  College  MFA 
Program.  One  senses  Stein's  insistence  on  language  as  surface 
in  the  lines  of  "Telesthesia."  She  teaches  at  Long  Island 
University  in  Southampton,  and  her  poems  have  appeared  in 
various  publications  including  Long  Island  Poets  (The  Perma- 
nent Press). 

Joanne  Van  Slyke,  a recent  graduate  of  Long  Island  Universi- 
ty and  the  youngest  poet  represented  here,  predicts  in  her 
poem  that  she  will  die  as  a starving  artist  on  the  streets  of 
New  York.  Entitled  "More  Vallejo  Variations  . • . the 
poem  is  a spinoff  of  Donald  Justice's  "Variations  on  a Text 
by  Vallejo,"  in  which  the  poet  imagines  his  own  death. 

Simon  Perchik,  author  of  nine  volumes  of  poems  including 
Who  Can  Touch  These  Knots:  New  and  Selected  Poems  (Scarecrow 


"When  I was  a kid.  1 used  to 
explore  the  Springs  on  my 
bicycle  for  hours.  I would 
exchange  nods  and  waves  regularly 
with  an  old  guy  with  white  hair 
and  paint  spattered  clothes,  riding 
by  on  a black  English  racer. 
This  was  de  Kooning." 


James  Schuyler,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1981  for  The  Morning 
of  the  Poem,  recently  published  his 
Selected  Poems  (Farrar,  Strauss  & 
Giroux).  He  lived  in  Southampton, 
with  the  Fairfield  Porters,  for  about  a 
decade,  and  his  friends  in  the  area  in- 
clude the  painter  Darragh  Park,  to 
whom  "People  who  see  bubbles  rise" 
is  dedicated,  and  who  provided  the 
paintings  reproduced  on  the  covers  of 
Selected  Poems  and  A Few  Days. 


Stanley  Moss  is  an  art  dealer  as  well 
as  a poet  and  the  editor/publisher  of  The  Sheep  Meadow 
Press.  His  latest  collection  is  the  highly  praised  The  Intelligence 
of  Clouds.  His  recent  poem  "New  Moon"  embodies  character- 
istic Moss  qualities:  reflexiveness,  concision,  and  a certain 
humility.  The  poem's  intimate,  conversational  tone  heightens 
its  mediative  power. 


s 


o many  good  poets  are  writing  here.  A connec- 
tion between  poetry  and  painting  exists  in  East 
Hampton  which  can  only  be  sampled  by  this  too- 
brief  and  eclectic  selection.  Several  of  these  poems 
I can  read  over  and  over  and  they  get  better  and  better.  The 
two  poems  by  Fairfield  Porter  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  the 
so-called  New  York  School  from  the  '60s.  Whether  made 
that  way  consciously  or  instinctively,  they  are  subtly  con- 
structed. The  succession  of  images  in  "Sonnet"— the  diminu- 
tion of  images  from  the  billboards  and  the  banks  of  the 
canal  to  the  thin  passenger  and  the  ticket  stubs,  the  wonder- 
ful "green  sky"  as  seen  through  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
windows— this  is  good  stuff.  Without  coming  to  any  critical 
conclusions,  I want  to  let  the  poems  speak  for  themselves. 


Robert  Long  is  the  author  of  What  Happens  (Galileo  Press)  and  The 
Sonnets  (Illuminati)  and  editor  of  the  anthology  Long  Island  Poets  (The 
Permanent  Press).  His  poems  have  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker,  Poetry, 
Partisan  Review,  and  elsewhere.  He  writes  a column  about  art  for  The 
Southampton  Press. 
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DAVID 

IGNATOW 

On  Art 

The  Plea 

My  leisure  allows  me  to  stare  at  a brick  wall. 
In  the  sun  the  bricks  show  variations 

1 am  a blank  sheet  of  paper.  What  are  you  going  to  write  on  me? 
Fm  absolutely  innocent  of  anything  you  write.  Fm  here  not  of 

of  their  kind,  from  dark  brown  to  pink. 

Many  men  built  the  wall,  and  now  they  are  gone, 
and  yet  it  stands  of  itself 
and  makes  itself  a place 
so  that  1 think  it  too  is  reality. 

my  own  volition.  Write  what  you  please.  Fm  afraid,  though, 
that  when  someone  gets  to  read  what  is  written,  he  or  she  may 
tear  it  up  in  a rage,  and  then  what?  Fll  be  gone,  finished, 
unable  to  live  my  own  life  any  longer,  dead.  It^s  not  fair,  and 
Fd  like  to  enter  a brief  right  here  and  now  that  whatever  is 
written  on  me  should  not  contain  any  libelous,  arrogant,  deprecatory 

( c.  195-  ) 

or  insulting  statements  towards  any  other  person.  I too  need 
my  peace  and  well  being.  In  that  way  1 can  be  assured  of  a long, 
uneventful  life  in  your  desk  drawer.  Remember,  1 have  rights  of 
my  own,  and  because  1 can’t  exercise  them  as  you  do  yours  doesn’t 
mean  1 don’t  care  or  am  ignorant  of  my  rights. 

Have  mercy,  that’s  all  Fm  trying  to  say.  We’re  brothers,  aren’t 
we?  Come  from  the  same  stock,  so  to  speak.  Right  out  of  the 
ground,  me  from  a tree  and  you  from  a woman  who  will  go  back  into 
the  ground  one  day,  so  why  can’t  we  live  in  harmony,  as  does  all 
nature,  except  you?  You’re  a destroyer,  Fm  sorry  to  say,  a real 
menace  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  To  yourself,  in  fact.  How 
in  hell  did  you  get  to  be  born  that  way,  and  why  in  hell  are  you 
still  free  to  do  as  you  wish,  with  nature  all  around  looking  at  you, 
watching  you  and,  1 bet,  hoping  that  you  die  soon  and  go  back  into 
the  ground  and  start  all  over  again  as  something  a bit  more  decent 
and  gentle  to  others  and  to  yourself,  like  the  lion  or  the  snake 
who  only  goes  after  others  when  it  is  hungry  or  threatened?  We’re 
one  brood,  but  you  act  as  if  we’re  not.  Drop  dead. 

( c.  197-  ) 
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MARYANN 

CALENDRILLE 


Telesthesia 

' Across  the  slippery  surface  of  this  watery  spinning  planet 
Within  a swelling  harbor  of  a quietly  shifting  continent 
Inside  a small  fourth  floor  apartment  on  a Lucite  countertop 
A small  and  beautiful  telephone  is  ringing. 

Inside  the  phone^  a tiny  Greek  chorus 

Tilts  their  miniature  masks  of  comedy  and  of  tragedy 

As  the  quotidian  dramas  make  their  way  around  the  dial. 

i 

Somewhere  an  iridescent  pigeon  is  perched 
On  the  blackened  ledge  of  a dilapidated  building 
I That  trembles  like  the  brooch  on  the  breast  of  a woman 
' Who  anxiously  waits  for  a bus  to  carry  her  away. 

Across  the  street  all  four  pay  phones 

Are  ringing  off  their  hooks  as  she  steps  aboard. 

j 1 heard  them  while  1 watched  your  eyes  flit  across  the  paper 
And  land  on  the  headline  you  hoped  you^  never  read: 

! The  plane  exploded  in  the  sky  no  survivors 
While  you  sat  waiting  for  someone  to  call. 

I 

I 

Your  world  on  its  last  day  of  peace  is  quite  ordinary 
Full  of  the  voices  of  children,  dogs  and  cars, 

But  its  hopeful  plans  and  glistening  promises 
Sit  snarled  in  the  mail.  A thin  continuous  bell 
Shivering  through  the  rain. 

There's  a message  here  for  you; 

I Someone  called  but  left  no  name. 

You  are  to  call  back.  Your  fingers  are  to  slip 
Through  the  lines  to  touch  her  chin  again. 

The  belly  of  her  lips,  as  you  speak. 

As  the  phone  sleeps  like  a fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
i Eyes  open,  waving  its  wires  in  the  current 
Sending  out  a phosphorescent  glow. 


There  was  a message  today  from  a long  lost  friend 
Who  called  to  say  she's  back! 

Somewhere  deep  inside,  your  heart  threatens  to 
knock  you  down 

With  its  pounding,  your  breath  plummets  an  unfathomable 
depth 

And  resurfaces.  A warm  wave  moves  through  you,  and 
the  world 

Loosens  its  grip  as  in  a dream. 

Over  the  phone  that  night,  you  think  you  smell  sea  spray 

Or  perfume,  as  the  city  steams  under  a downpour 

A cloudburst  in  the  conversation,  your  lips  open 

For  the  word  that  bubbles  up  from  a memory 

Of  blue  cloudless  skies 

Then  drops,  months,  maybe  years  later 

In  the  suddenly  beautiful  face  you  recognize  in  the  crowd. 
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JOANNE 
VAN  SLYKE 


More  Vallejo  Variations  . . . 


SIMON 

PERCHIK 


I will  die  penniless— 

A starving  artist  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Spinning  in  circles  after  dropping  bad  acid. 

The  blue  lights  of  SoHo  will  trail  off  like  comet  tails 
And  1 will  nose-dive  into  the  gutter. 

My  paintings— modern  and  abstract,  like  my  sex  life— 
Will  become  priceless 

And  my  memory  will  be  preserved  in  the  MOMA 
Next  to  Dada,  Dali,  and  de  Kooning. 

Joanne  Van  Slyke  is  dead 
And  now  the  world  will  know 
The  things  she  never  knew: 

The  taste  of  Dom  Perignon,  Russian  caviar,  and  sweet 
success. 

The  feel  of  Chinese  silk.  Blue  Fox,  and  cool  millions. 
Now  1 can  go  on. 

Immortalized  by  a signature. 

Sweeping,  haphazard  strokes. 

Those  tell-tale  greens. 

Pve  come  full  circle. 

Just  like  the  neon  tails  1 chased 
Before  my  debris  settled. 


As  if  goodbye  has  thorns 
—your  child^s  lips  already  flush 
though  it  will  be  years 
before  she  adds  lipstick 

and  her  sleeves  begin  to  flow 
with  heels  higher,  higher 
—a  huge  wave  moving  her  hair 
the  way  the  sun  opens  up 

for  more  light  —your  each  kiss 
will  lose  its  hold,  fall  on  its  back 
from  not  enough  air  —a  deep  breath 
and  by  now  your  child  knows 

to  lift  both  arms  toward  you,  almost 
touching  the  horizon,  almost 
the  rushing  water  she  doesnY  see  yet 
or  hear  or  the  waiting  —you  will  bring 

more  and  more  gifts,  dolls 
stuffed  animals  to  take  along 
that  find  the  way 
once  theyYe  held  close  —like  lips 

like  arms,  like  the  stars 
she  will  pull  outloud  from  her  throat 
and  the  breathing  carry  her  away 
through  space,  through  stones 

and  your  eyes  she  will  leave  unburied 
pierced,  heavier  —later.  For  now 
it^s  enough  she's  learned 
how  her  dark  red  tongue 

can  touch  her  lips,  how  already 
some  words  are  warmer 
than  when  her  hair  Ufts  to  the  side 
—she  has  your  eyes. 
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BARBARA 

GUEST 


Twilight  Polka  Dots 

The  lake  was  filled  with  distinguished  fish  purchased 
at  much  expense  in  their  prime.  It  was  a curious  lake,  half  salt, 
wishing  to  set  a tone  of  solitude  edged  with  poetry. 

This  was  a conscious  body  aware  of  shelves  and  wandering 
rootlings,  duty  suggested  it  provide  a scenic  atmosphere 
of  content,  a solicitude  for  the  brooding  emotions. 

It  despised  the  fish  who  enriched  the  waters.  Fish  with 
their  lithesome  bodies,  and  their  disagreeable  concern 
with  feeding.  They  disturbed  the  water  which  preferred 
the  cultivated  echoes  of  a hunting  horn.  Inside  a 
mercantile  heart  the  lake  dwelt  on  boning  and  deboning, 
skin  and  sharpened  eyes,  a ritual  search  through 
dependable  deposits  for  slimier  luxuries.  The  surface 
presented  an  appeal  to  meditation  and  surcease. 

Situated  below  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  aged  trees, 
the  lake  offered  a picture  appealing  both  to  young  and 
mature  romance.  At  last  it  was  the  visual  choice  of  two 
figures  who  in  the  fixity  of  their  shared  glance  were 
admired  by  the  lake.  Tactfully  they  ignored  the  lacustrine 
fish,  their  gaze  faltered  lightly  on  the  lapping 
margins,  their  thoughts  flew  elsewhere,  even  beyond  the 
loop  of  her  twisted  hair  and  the  accent  of  his  poised  tie-pin. 


The  scene  supplied  them  with  theatre,  it  was  an  evening 
performance  and  the  water  understood  and  strained  its 
source  for  bugling  echoes  and  silvered  laments.  The 
couple  referred  to  the  lake  without  speech,  by  the  turn 
of  a head,  a hand  waved,  they  placed  a dignity  upon  the  lake 
brow  causing  an  undercurrent  of  physical  pleasure  to 
shake  the  water. 

Until  the  letter  fell.  Torn  into  fragments  the  man  tossed 
it  on  the  water,  and  the  wind  spilled  the  paper  forward, 
the  cypress  bent,  the  mountain  sent  a glacial  flake. 

Fish  leapt.  Polka  dots  now  stippled  the 
twilight  water  and  a superannuated  gleam  like  a browned 
autumnal  stalk  followed  the  couple  where  they  shied  in 
the  lake  marsh  grass  like  two  eels  who  were  caught. 


“Twilight  Polka  Dots”  reprinted  from  Fair  Realism  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  publisher,  Sun  & Moon  Press.  © 1989  Barbara  Guest. 
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FAIRFIELD 

PORTER 

At  Night 

Sonnet 

Out  of  the  rumbling  dark 
We  accumulate  the  shapes 
Of  other  beginnings 
The  train  stops  for  a moment 
And  it  is  almost  the  same— 

Only  a little  different— 

Green  crescents  floating 
A place  name  like  a flash  card 
Close  to  the  eyes,  big,  definite  and  dim 
There  is  no  reason  for  mistrust 
And  the  rumble  resumes: 

When  it  stops  one  wakens  into  silence 
And  the  wetness  of  the  air 
The  pavement  firm  and  black 
Black  sky  with  geometric  lights 
Violet,  electric;  the  smell  of  bushes 
A barking  dog,  footsteps,  the  slam  of  car  doors 
A latching  door,  newspapers  and  boxes 
The  color  of  food  on  the  colored  tablecloth 
And  music,  and  muscial  voices. 

The  train  rolls  jouncily  towards  the  city 

With  a slight  tilt  against  the  landscape  seen  on  both  sides. 

The  green  sky  is  heavy  with  impending  rain. 

At  the  last  stop  a red  sign  advertises  beer. 

The  fields  are  full  of  a thin  mist. 

Trucks  are  drawn  up  along  the  banks  of  a canal; 

Immense  greenhouses  in  the  weeds  and  piles  of  rubbish; 
Miles  of  parked  cars  at  station  platforms. 

A thin  passenger  takes  off  his  jacket. 

Everyone  is  preoccupied  with  his  own  newspaper. 

No  one  notices  anyone  else  or  the  dripping  bushes. 

A red  light  shifts  to  green  at  an  empty  crossing. 

The  train  picks  up  speed,  now  it  is  an  express. 

The  conductor  goes  through  the  car  collecting  stubs. 

“Sonnet"  and  “At  Night"  Copyright  © 1986  The  Estate  of 
Fairfield  Porter.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Anne  E.  Porter. 
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JAMES 

SCHUYLER 


People  who  see  bubbles  rise 

For  Darragh  Park 

may  be  swimmings  not  drowning, 
or  merely  diving,  rising. 

Or  watching  goldfish  in  a tank. 

Or,  “That's  a vodka  and  soda?" 

“Yes,  please." 

Pm  on  a train  (Bridgehampton— New  York) 

Darragh  is  with  me,  reading  Proust 

—in  French,  of  course:  India  paper, 

a brown  leather  binding,  brown 

as  the  October  leaves  we  pass: 

scrub  oak,  1 guess.  No,  they 

still  are  green.  Leathery,  but  green. 

This  noon,  or  early  afternoon,  1 
walked  down  through  still-unharvested  potatoes 
(one  chicory  was  in  blue,  blue  bloom) 
to  Sag  Pond— Sagaponack  Pond,  1 mean. 

Across  it  winter  rye  made  its 
incredible  green  haze,  so  soft,  so  clear, 
and  trees  around  a yellow  house, 
trees  1 didn't  recognize,  were 
a deep  wine  red.  To  their  right,  maples 
did  their  flamboyant  thing. 

The  dogs,  the  chat,  the  dinners, 

the  insomnia  and  the  sleep: 

the  lousy  book  about  V.  Sackville-West: 

for  me,  a rather  mixed-up  weekend. 

And  yet  1 loved  it.  1 always 

love  the  garden  and  the  house  Bob  made 

and  the  way  the  early  light  comes 

in  the  guest-room  windows 

through  violet  curtains,  lb  lie  there, 

watching  it,  like  someone  diving, 

who,  open-eyed,  sees  bubbles  rise. 


"People  who  see  bubbles  rise"  reprinted  from 
A Few  Days  by  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  publisher,  Random  House,  Inc. 

Copyright  © 1985  James  Schuyler. 


STANLEY 

MOSS 


New  Moon 


Walking  from  my  car  to  the  back  door, 

1 am  aware  of  something  previously  unnoticed, 
a bright  haze  within  a cloud  — my  mind  entered 
as  if  memory  contained  a foreknowledge 
and  1 could  in  darkness,  for  myself,  and  others, 
speak  something  lunar,  be  my  own  Ordinary 
of  secrets,  memory,  and  rebirth  .... 

1 perceive  as  darkness  the  poetry  of  iron, 
the  only  speech  the  moon  responds  to 
with  its  radium  kiss. 

The  sacred  gift  of  greeting  is  devoured. 

In  my  silent  holy  books  1 find,  after  the  blessings 
called  “The  Giving  Thanks  For  Trees  Blossoming," 
and  “The  Giving  Thanks  For  Fragrance," 
prayers  for  the  new  moon,  in  large  type, 
night  prayers  for  unconscious  sins  and  new  beginnings, 
to  be  read  outside  in  moonlight,  or  at  an  open  window. 
1 speak  of  prayer,  it  is  not  prayer. 

1 count  syllables  like  minutes  before  sunset. 

1 have  nothing  to  show  to  the  new  moon 
but  a few  lines  about  the  present, 
the  lesser  time  under  the  sun. 

Old  enough,  1 have  learned  to  be  my  own  child: 

1 carry  myself  on  my  shoulders,  laughing  and  scolding. 
To  get  even,  have  1 lived  my  life  to  make  adults  cry? 
Tonight  the  child  runs  to  and  from  me, 
already  full  of  memory  and  cruel  history, 
talking  a blue  streak  about  injustices. 

The  child  falls  asleep,  I'm  up  late. 

It  is  not  revelation, 

but  the  mystery  itself  1 praise. 
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IN  UNCERTAINTY: 

Nine  Provincetown  Poets 


Essay  and  Selection  by  Candice  Reffe 


Philip  Guston, 
his  daughter 
Musa  Mayer 
tells  us  in  her  bio- 
graphy,  thought 
often  of  something 
John  Cage  said  to 
him  in  the  1950s: 

^'When  you  start 
working,  everybody 
is  in  your  studio— 
the  past,  your 
friends,  enemies,  the 
art  world,  and  above 
all,  your  own  ideas— all  are  there.  But  as  you  continue,  they  start 
leaving  one  by  one,  and  you  are  left  completely  alone.  Then,  if 
you  Ye  lucky,  even  you  leave.^' 

Four  years  ago  1 spent  the  month  of  August  in  a dune  shack. 
There  was  no  running  water,  no  electricity.  The  gas 
refrigerator  was  broken.  Faced  with  these  conditions,  1 was 
convinced  that  1 was  about  to  rediscover  pciradise.  Or,  the  roman- 
ticY  idea  of  paradise:  the  self,  in  solitude,  the  trappings  of  everyday 
life  removed.  With  nothing  between  the  self  and  the  world,  surely 
here  paradise  still  existed,  in  some  form,  if  only  at  moments.  1 went 
days  without  seeing  anyone  or  speaking  with  anyone.  As  it  turn- 
ed out,  I often  felt  lonely  and  wondered  what  I had  been  thinking 
of  when  1 ventured  out  there  to  write.  What  notion  did  1 have  about 
myself  and  about  poetry,  what  unconscious  connection  had  1 forged 
between  suffering  and  art? 

1 had  packed  a few  old  journals  in  which  to  scavenge  for  ideas, 
but  when  I sat  down  and  began  reading,  1 was  surprised  to  discover 
the  material  unusable— too  self-involved,  impossible  to  transform 
into  poems.  1 turned  to  a notebook  Fd  kept  while  traveling  in  Spain 
(surely  this  would  capture  a curiosity  in  something  larger,  percep- 
tions out  of  which  poetry  could  be  made),  but  no,  this  fat  book,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  image,  was  pure  “dear  diary. The  voice 
was  alternately  whining,  desperate,  full  of  illusion,  clambering  after 
relief  from  itself.  When  1 turned  to  a blank  notebook,  to  begin  again, 
1 was  startled  to  watch  myself  return  to  the  diarist's  voice,  project- 
ing my  feelings  onto  everything  1 saw:  the  beach  grass  bending 
with  the  wind  was  sorrow  embo^ed,  the  stunted  scrub  oak  a sign  of 


something  stunted  in 
myself.  Everything 
was  metaphor,  and 
every  metaphor 
self -ref  erenticd. 

1 took  to  heart  the 
words  of  Simone 
Weil:  “It  is  better  to 
say  Y am  suffering' 
than  to  say  'This 
landscape  is  ugly.'" 
As  an  antidote,  near- 
ly daily,  I read  Word- 
sworth's “Lines 
Composed  a Few  Miles  above  Tintem  Abbey,  on  Revisiting  the 
Banks  of  the  Wye  During  a Tour,  July  13,  1798."  One  passage 
in  particular  1 read  over  and  over.  Returning  to  a landscape  he  knew 
as  a child,  the  poet  realizes  his  debt  to  the  woods  and  streams  and 
steep  cliffs,  whose  spirit  lives  in  him  even  “in  lonely  rooms,  and 
'mid  the  din  of  towns  and  cities": 

To  them  1 may  have  owed  another  gift. 

Of  aspect  more  sublime;  that  blessed  mood. 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery. 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Is  lightened— that  serene  and  blessed  mood. 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on— 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a living  soul; 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

This  was  another  kind  of  seeing.  Transformed  by  memory  and 
imagination,  the  self  recedes,  and  the  real  subject  emerges.  I became 
conscious  of  how  intrusive  1 was,  not  only  in  the  notebooks,  but 
in  my  poems,  how  dangerous  the  emphasis  on  sincerity  and  emo- 
tionally freighted,  autobiographical  material.  And  even  a poet  who 
would  speak  for  “human  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  over  all  time,"  to  use  Wordsworth's  terms,  could  easily 
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breed  a poetry  from  narcissism  and  egocentricity— a perversion  of 
the  romcintic  inheritance,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  has  cut  a deep 
vein  in  contemporary  poetry. 

I returned  to  my  notebook,  but  exiled  the  “V’  and  restricted 
myself  to  neutred  observation,  mainly  lists  of  plants  and  birds,  or 
images.  Blundering  in  language,  after  a language  that  would  simp- 
ly describe  without  intensifying,  1 tried  to  render  what  1 saw  without 
obscuring  it  through  the  lens  of  self,  a task  1 found  nearly  impossi- 
ble. '‘The  greatest  poet  has  less  marked  style  and  is  more  the  free 
chcirmel  of  himself,"  wrote  Whitman,  "he  swears  to  his  art,  1 will 
not  be  meddlesome,  1 will  not  have  in  my  writing  any  elegance 
or  effect  or  originality  to  hang  in  the  way  between  me  and  rest 
like  curtains.  1 will  have  nothing  hang  in  the  way,  not  the  richest 
curtains.  What  1 tell,  1 tell  for  precisely  what  it  is."  Yes.  But  who 
is  doing  the  looking?  Who  the  telling?  If  not  the  self— the  1 who 
likes  to  meddle,  aches  to  carve  its  name  in  tree  trunks  and  in 
poems— then  who,  or  what,  is  it  in  us  that  makes  art? 

"What  is  sacred  in  a human  being,"  Weil  contends,  "is  the  im- 
personal in  him  ....  When  science,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy 
are  simply  the  manifestation  of  personality  they  are  on  a level  where 
glorious  and  dazzling  achievements  are  possi- 
ble, which  can  mcike  a man's  name  live  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  above  this  level,  far 
above,  separated  by  an  abyss,  is  the  level 
where  the  highest  things  are  achieved.  TTiese 
things  are  essentially  anonymous.  It  is  pure 
chance  whether  the  names  of  those  who 
reach  this  level  are  preserved  or  lost;  even 
when  they  are  remembered  they  have 
become  anonymous.  Their  personality  has 
vanished."  Not  the  self  then,  but  the  soul— 
the  essenticil  criterion  Wordsworth  set  for  the 
poet  in  Thi  Prtiude,  "that  first  great  gift!  the 
vital  soul,"  which  the  prodigal  "I"  must 
reclaim  before  returning. 

he  selection  of  poems  that  follow  are 
marked  by  a resistance  to  the  obsessive 
"1,"  by  a displacement  of  self,  or  conversely  by  an  urgency 
to  delve  into  the  self,  and  thereby  go  beyond,  perhaps  beyond  a 
multiplicity  of  selves.  Often  these  poems  turn  to  the  past,  one  ver- 
sion of  self  looking  back  at  another,  removed  now,  as  if  at  this 
distance  it  will  be  possible  at  last  to  see.  These  poems  want  to  see, 
even  if  that  means  confronting  a self  one  would  rather  disown,  as 
in  Lynda  Schraufnagel's  "Engagement."  Even  if  that  means  discover- 
ing, as  in  Lynda  Hull's  "Real  Movie,  With  Stars,"  "Larger  and  larger 
circles  of  not  belonging,  as  if  we  belonged  anywhere  ...  as  if 
anything,  finally,  belongs  to  us." 

In  Rita  Gabis's  "Laundry  and  Wind,"  the  convergence  of  the 
ordinary— laundry— with  an  extraordinary,  external  force— wind- 
stirs  memory  and  imagination  to  face  the  past.  Melanie  Braverman's 
"A  Drum  Is  a Woman"  locates  itself  in  a foreign  culture,  heighten- 
ing the  speaker's  discovery  of  the  alien  in  herself.  Sarah  Randolph's 
"History"  imagines  a future  where  civilization  as  we  know  it  has 
ended,  and  a speaker  who  acutely  feels  the  loss  of  collective  memory, 
and  against  that,  loss  of  self:  "We  looked  at  our  faces  and  saw  we 
were  not  what  we  had  been."  Victoria  Redel's  "While  the  Baby 
Slept"  tells  a story  in  the  third  person,  creating  a tension  between 
self  as  narrator  and  self  as  character.  Who  is  the  speaker?  Why  is 
ahe  telling  the  story?  What  is  her  relationship  to  the  "he,"  and  to 
the  baby  who  hovers  at  the  periphery  of  the  poem? 

"One  of  the  great  resources  of  the  poetic  imagination,"  Stanley 
Kurutz  writes,  "is  its  capacity  to  mount  thought  on  thought,  event 


on  event,  image  on  image,  time  on  time,  a process  that  1 term  'layer- 
ing.' The  life  of  the  mind  is  largely  a buried  life.  That  is  why  the 
ideal  imagination,  namely,  the  Shakespearean  one,  can  be  com- 
pared to  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  cities  sacred  and  eternal,  great  capitals 
built  on  their  ruins,  mounted  on  successive  layers  of  civilization." 

In  these  poems,  the  layers  of  consciousness  multiply. 
"In  what  passes  for  a cafe  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  kept 
telling  me  things  1 didn't  want  to  hear/'  thus  "Cafe,"  by  Jon  Davis, 
opens,  and  we  are  drawn  in  as  well,  hearing  the  things  we  many 
not  want  to,  hearing  the  echoes  in  ourselves,  as  the  poem  moves 
back  and  forth  between  the  speaker  and  the  listener,  the  cafe  and 
the  story.  By  weaving  perception,  image,  and  narrative,  the  poem 
uncovers  rare  moments  of  clarity:  "We  tinkered  with  our  spoons 
in  the  glass  cups  while  / the  brass  machine  hissed  and  sputtered. 
'1  don't  knovy"  / he  said.  'Did  you  ever  feel  like  this?'  The  cups 
seemed  / ridiculously  dainty  and  fragile." 

Because  form  gives  shape  to  perception,  each  poem  endeavors 
to  find  an  analogue  for  its  intelligence,  a form  most  suited  to  broad- 
cast its  news.  Syntax  carves  the  trail  along  which  the  mind  travels 
through  its  material.  The  speed  ignited  by  the  syntactical  turns 
in  David  Rivard's  "Baby  Vallejo"  and  in 
Susan  Mitchell's  "Sky  of  Clouds"  allows  for 
the  quick  flashes  and  leaps  of  a mind  in  the 
process  of  discovery.  The  poems  by  Lynda 
Hull  and  Lynda  Schraufnagel  depend  on  a 
dense  complex  sentence  and  long  line 
which  sncikes  through  time— "Real  Movie, 
With  Stars"  on  disjunctive  twists  that 
parallel  the  speaker's  consciousness,  and 
"The  Engagement"  on  serial  dependent 
clauses,  an  accretion  of  detail  eind  rhythmic 
force  that  enables  the  poem  to  break 
through  into  understanding.  "Cafe,"  "A 
Drum  Is  a Woman,"  "While  the  Baby 
Slept,"  and  "History"  mix  prose  rhythms 
with  the  compression  of  poetry.  The 
sentence  rhythms  vary:  long  sentences  are 
braked  by  short  ones,  and  complete 
sentences  are  set  against  fragments.  Rita  Gabis's  "Laundry  and 
Wind,"  sates  the  mind's  need  for  repetition.  It  drives  forward  fueled 
by  parallel  structure,  an  energy  that  hurtles  through  the  poem  as 
the  wind  does.  Perhaps  at  the  wind's  speed,  the  speaker  can  recon- 
cile with  the  past. 

And  perhaps  it  is  the  discovery  of  form,  what  form  gives  voice 
to— to  return  to  Weil  and  Wordsworth,  that  the  poet  has  uncovered 
a linguistic  shape  for  the  soul— that  suggests  reparation  is  possible. 
These  poems  would  heal  the  rift,  give  us  "the  man  whose  pockets 
are  full  of  quarters,  ...  the  pregnant  woman  holding  a warm/ 
pillowcase  to  her  cheek"  ("Laundry  and  Wind"),  but  only  through 
wrestling  contradiction.  In  "Baby  Vallejo"  the  speaker  isolates 
moments  that  have  "marked"  him,  that  have  brought  into  relief 
some  essential  understanding,  helped  define  the  self  to  the  self. 
These  are  moments  of  paradoxical  nature:  "Out  of  my  happiness/ 
they  carved  an  intensity.  And  the  same  was  true/  of  my  hatred 
Because  they  provide  the  self  with  a center  of  gravity,  the 
speaker  returns  to  examine  them,  talking  of  them  almost  as  one 
would  a lover,  with  the  exception  of  one:  "Again  & again  1 go/ 
into  myself  to  study  them,  bypassing  only/  that  mark  fashioned/ 
in  June  of  1976  . . . ,"  the  mark  that  embodies  what  is  unaccep- 
table in  the  self,  in  the  culture  — a capacity  for  evil,  even  in  the 
form  of  indifference.  And  through  a rhetorical  weave  between  clips 
of  the  past  and  the  controlling  metaphor,  long  line  against  short- 
meditation  with  a little  rock  and  roll  — the  poem  spins  out  to  its 
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startling  final  lines,  an  acknowledgement  and  an  embrace  of  con- 
tradiction, ''why,  in  other  words,/  sadly,  happily,  luxuriously,  it  is 
often/  Rivard  against  David/'  The  title  itself  reinforces  this 
acknowledgement  with  its  reference  to  Ceseir  Vallejo  whose  poems 
are  propelled  by  contradiction. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  "Sky  of  Clouds,"  the  speeiker  dances 
with  a transvestite,  intensifying  her  own  sense  of  displacement: 
"He  had  managed/  to  extrude  breasts  that  felt  like/  my  mother's 
or  my  own."  The  narrator  breaks  out  of  the  poem  to  talk  directly 
to  the  reader:  "If  this  is  shocking,  let's  say/ 1 wanted  to  get  your 
attention  fast."  We  are  cautioned,  "But/  my  subject  is  not  what  it 
seems."  These  rhetorical  moves  enable  the  speaker  to  disclose  her 
own  sense  of  loss,  her  knowledge  of  the  irretrievable:  "The  birds/ 
kill  me  with  their  singing,  the  saddest  songs/  are  sung  at  sunset, 
and  1 stir  the  ice/  in  my  drink  and  let  it  go,  remember/  and  let  it 
go,  which  is  what  the  wind/  does  with  everything  1 love."  Skidding 
along  a refracted  narrative,  the  poem  turns  on  itself  and  mines  its 
subject  more  deeply  at  each  turn,  until  it  arrives  at  the  hour  of  the 


"saddest  songs,"  the  hour  that  marks  the  edge— or  is  it  the  fusion?— 
of  day  and  night.  A wading  bird  approaches  a swimming  pool: 
"Very  slowly,  as  if  arthritic,  it  dips/  deep  into  its  own  transparency. 
1 think/  it  drinks."  As  we  all  do  at  that  moment,  or  would  if  we 
could.  But  the  poem  won't  end  there,  it  wants  to  go  further,  resist 
easy  resolution,  holding  its  breath  as  long  as  it  can  to  break  through 
the  surface:  "1  think  it  is  not  a mechanical/  prank  someone  has 
left  there.  Its/  throat  muscles  are  moving."  Doubt  is  invoked,  a 
potentially  hostile  or  indifferent  world  in  the  form  of  a "mechanical 
prank."  Finally,  the  poem  renders  evidence  for  faith,  but  only 
after— perhaps  because— this  poem  is,  as  all  these  poems  are,  will- 
ing to  dwell  in  uncertainty.  ■ 

Candice  Reffe  was  twice  a Fine  Arts  Work  Center  fellow  (1985-86  and  1989-90). 
She  is  a year-round  resident  of  Provincetown  and  currently  teaches  poetry 
workshops  for  children  and  teachers  in  Massachusetts  schools.  Her  poems  have 
appeared  in  Agni  Review,  The  Antioch  Review,  The  Threepenny  Review,  Province- 
town  Arts,  and  elsewhere. 
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Sky  of  Clouds 

In  that  town  in  October 

there  was  a ritucil  dressing  up,  a dance  of  sorts 

that  ended  in  a ballroom  where  a man  laced 

into  a tightfitting  skirt  and  low  cut  clingy  blouse 

asked  me  to  dance.  1 am  a woman  talking 

to  you  who  exist  like  tinsel,  a flash 

and  flicker  at  the  periphery  of  my  hearing. 

On  that  floor  were  others 

like  me  and  others  like  him.  He  had  managed 

to  extrude  breasts  that  felt  like 

my  mother's  or  my  own,  and  we  laughed  about 

that  and  the  shade  of  his  lipstick 

was  so  close  to  mine,  if  we  had  kissed, 

but  someone  cut  in  and  stole  him 

from  me.  If  this  is  shocking,  let's  say 

1 wanted  to  get  your  attention  fast 

like  a neon  sign  or  the  lush  trees 

where  1 live.  In  spring  they  hang  out 

their  oviiries  in  red  and  yellow 

clusters,  and  they  don't  let  you 

get  away  any  more  than  the  women  who  walk 

along  the  highway  with  only  their  poverty 

and  their  dark  hair  let  you 

miss  what  they  want  from  you.  But 

my  subject  is  not  what  it  seems.  1 want 

to  explain  how  it  is  for  me 

eJl  the  time  now  whether  I'm  dancing 

or  propped  on  pillows  watching 

the  sccirlet  streaks  of  heaven,  the  orcinge 

fronds  of  the  weather.  The  birds 

kill  me  with  their  singing,  the  saddest  songs 

are  sung  at  sunset,  and  1 stir  the  ice 

in  my  drink  and  let  it  go,  remember 

and  let  it  go,  which  is  what  the  wind 

does  with  everthing  1 love.  Sometimes, 

1 can't  help  it,  1 have  to 


get  in  the  car  and  play  toccatas  and  fugues. 

1 have  to  look  at  the  clouds, 

fat  ladies  on  their  couches,  the  green 

and  gold  tassels  of  a sumptuous  life 

that  keeps  changing  its  liqueurs  and  girdles, 

the  slow  slide  of  its  trombones.  Over  the  ocean 

pelicans  plummet,  so  heavy 

with  desire,  it  sinks  them  deep 

as  rivets,  as  pile  drivers  into 

whatever  catches  their  eye  for  the  moment. 

And  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  egrets 
settle  on  the  gardens,  cramming 
their  beaks  with  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  frogs,  1 think 

1 could  do  that  too,  1 could  be  gorgeous  and  cruel. 

But  it's  more  magnanimous  than  that. 

Right  now  clouds  are  what  is  going  on,  and  after 

the  clouds  come  violet  and  blue.  The  deep 

purples,  the  lavish  tangerines 

so  extreme,  you  suspect  this  isn't  happening, 

this  has  been  touched  up.  Flaming 

effluvium,  wells  in  the  music 

where  sound  bubbles,  and  you  slide  down 

or  through,  brown  rings  within  lime 

rings,  ferriferous  bracelets. 

Toward  this  hour  a dark  gray  wading 

bird  comes  to  drink  the  water  in  the  swimming  pool, 

a saliva  color  restores  to  the  mouth.  He//o, 

strange  bird,  with  a tasu  for  chlorine. 

Very  slowly,  as  if  arthritic,  it  dips 
deep  into  its  own  transparency.  1 think 
it  drinks.  1 think  it  is  not  a mechanical 
prank  someone  has  left  there.  Its 
throat  muscles  cire  moving. 

— Susan  Mitchell 
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Baby  Vallejo 


Tcike  the  night  Myron  Stout  closed  his  sure  blind  eyes 

a while,  his  pale  head  tilted,  smiling 

and  swaying  to  Eric  Dolphy’s  alto  on  Far  Cry, 

or  that  morning,  when,  wolf-gray  & magpie -black, 

a sea  otter  preened,  having  fed, 

in  the  cove  below  Tomales  Bay— both  times 

it  was  easy  to  feel  how  each 

left  his  mark  on  me.  Out  of  my  happiness 

they  carved  an  intensity.  And  the  same  was  true 

of  my  hatred,  say 

as  my  grip  loosened  so  1 couldn't  stop  my  cousin 
from  punching  out  his  wife.  His  mark  shaped 
like  a stony,  contemptible  hand, 
but  even  its 

lines  flawlessly  chiseled, 

cunning,  still  coaxing  me,  even  now,  to  go 

inside  myself  to  look  it  over.  No  matter  who  made  them 

1 love  each  of  these  marks,  whoever  it  was 

whispering  or  shouting  near  me.  Nostalgia 

has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  & neither  loneliness  or  grief. 

Again  & again  1 go 

into  myself  to  study  them,  bypassing  only 
that  mark  fashioned 

in  June  of  1976,  set  there  by  a worried  face,  a phlegmy  voice 
which  asked  me  why  a bus  should  swerve  into  a crowded  plaza, 
a school  bus,  blue,  gutted  of  seats, 
soldier  at  the  wheel.  Why  the  washed-out 
white  insignia  stencilled 

on  its  hood?  Inside,  men  hang  by  their  wrists, 
naked,  beside 

two  dead  calves,  two  flayed  & stiffened 
carcasses  swinging  on  meat  hooks 
as  the  bus  pulls  over. 

It  was  simply  a dream, 

and  the  man  recounting  it,  a Pakistani  tile  mason, 
wanted  only  the  least 

implausible  interpretation.  But  1 never  answered, 

out  of  ignorance  & indifference, 

some  job  site  superstition.  1 stood  with  him,  silent, 

at  that  development  where  1 slapped  up 

dry  wall  for  two-bit  Boston  contractors. 

Hands  grizzled  by  dried  grouting  pastes, 

he  spoke  the  concise,  elaborated  English  a former  lecturer 

in  linguistics  might— 

since,  in  fact,  that  is  what  he  had  once  been. 


that  & a cipher  for  the  wrong  politics— his  words  filtered 

through  a crushed  windpipe,  a nose 

smashed  during  several  precisely-engineered,  & official, 

beatings  in  Karachi.  Suffice  it  to  say 

the  mark  carved  inside  me 

by  that  voice  is  probably  exquisite,  intricate, 

as  grave  & sinuous  as  the  greying  hairs 

of  the  beard  that  covered  his  scars. 

But  1 don't  go  in  to  look 
it  over.  Because  he  knows  why 

in  my  poems  a querulous  gray  rain  sometimes  sweeps  down, 
and,  knowing,  refuses 

to  believe,  as  1 do,  that  the  roofs  of  our  houses, 

of  the  huts  & pavilions  & civic  centers, 

will  withstand  the  rain's  buffeting, 

why,  in  other  words, 

sadly,  happily,  luxuriously,  it  is  often 

Rivard  against  David. 

— David  Rivard 


Wfiile  The  Baby  Slept 

He  got  himself  ready  on  the  bed. 

He  watched  her  wave  a slim  tube  in  the  air.  Just  for  us, 
she  said.  She  knelt  over  him.  They  said,  be  prepared,  she  said. 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

Like  a new  virgin,  she  said.  He  pulled  her  head  down, 
running  his  teeth  inside  of  her  lips,  biting  along  the 
just  wet  inside  wet  ridge.  He  sucked  her  lips  into  a 
tight  clasp  inside  of  his  mouth.  Pulling  off  of  his  face, 
she  cocked  her  head,  angling  as  if  toward  some  sound. 

He  opened  one  eye. 

Oh,  sweet  bleeding  mother  of  Jesus,  here  it  comes,  she 
said,  while  the  first  white  drops  dropped  from  her 
breasts,  then  dropping  faster  till  they  pooled  on  the 
man's  hard  stomach. 

— Victoria  Redel 
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Cafe 


In  what  passes  for  a cafe  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  kept 
telling  me  things  I didn't  want  to  hear.  How  he  wanted  to 
remain  in  their  room  and  fuck  again  and  again  until  nothing 
remained  of  desire.  Then  he  would  know  if  there  was  something 
left  to  call  love.  Then  an  enormous  tenderness  would  light 
them  from  within.  Or  not.  Which  is  what  stopped  him. 

He  could  not  imagine  himself,  his  life,  without  the  fountain 
of  their  history  to  buoy  him  up.  Then  he  spoke  of  that 
character  in  the  Pynchon  novel  who  tells  his  lover,  ^'We're 
both  being  someone  new  now,  someone  incredible."  The  mystical 
wonder  of  that.  The  trick  of  language.  But  this,  my  friend 
said,  is  what  scared  him  most:  That  he  would  be  the  same 
person  forever,  make  the  same  mistakes  in  whatever  life 
he  chose,  wake  to  the  same  miseries— a boxful  of  unfinished 
stories,  two  children  whose  beauty  he  was  in  charge  of  damaging, 
a house  that  would  never  rest  (no  honeyed  hardwood,  oriental 
rugs,  no  Mozart  dreaming  itself  into  the  flower-brightened 
air).  We  tinkered  with  our  spoons  in  the  glass  cups  while 
the  brass  machine  hissed  and  sputtered.  don't  know," 
he  said.  “Did  you  ever  feel  like  this?"  The  cups  seemed 
ridiculously  dainty  and  fragile.  Through  the  steam-glazed 
window  the  street  looked  like  a scene  envisioned  by  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  but  executed  by  Monet.  We  watched  people  passing 
through  the  streetlight's  haze  to  enter  the  all-night  bookstore 
across  the  street.  Out  of  what  murky  depths  they  kept  coming 
to  be  touched  so  briefly  by  such  blurred,  inadequate  light. 

— Ion  Davis 


A Drum  Is  A Woman  {Duke  Ellington) 

The  womcin  of  the  houseboat  is  large,  and  the  smallest  kindnesses 
sustain  her,  a pair  of  knickers,  a jar  of  flowers  for  the  table. 
As  my  wife  and  I learn  to  speak  firmly,  the  native  woman  picks 
up  our  American  indirectness  like  an  accent,  i.e.  'I  have  my  menses 
now.  I have  no  knickers.'  No  more  the  give-me's  from  the  week 
before  which  fell  on  our  ears  like  stones,  like  the  stones  pelted 
by  adolescent  boys  as  we  floated  downstream  along  a river,  so 
of  course  we  began  to  say  to  her,  ^Later,'  and,  more  recendy,  'No.' 

We  were  being  paddled  through  a green  canal  when  the 
smell  entered  us,  as  the  heat  of  Delhi  had  entered  us,  the  word 
convection  came  to  mind.  Soon  we  saw,  then  passed,  the  deflating 
carcass  of  a cow  and  one  of  a large  horse,  its  exposed  belly  alive 
with  insects.  Nearby  the  local  women  collected  lotus  for  fodder, 
beating  the  water  like  a drum  with  their  heart-shaped  paddles. 
The  slime  from  this  water,  the  boatman  said,  heals  burns.  An 
aged,  menstrual  smell  I will  not  forget. 

— Melanie  Braverman 
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The  Real  Movie,  With  Stars 


The  tide  foams  in  with  its  cargo  of  debris,  and  this  man, 
delirious  in  evening  clothes,  kneels  begging  me 

marooned  in  our  tidepools  of  tiaras  and  razors,  little  kits 
brought  along  for  the  ride.  As  if  anything,  finally,  belongs  to  us— 

and  it  doesn’t  matter  who  1 am  or  that  he’s  never 

seen  me.  Off-season,  the  boardwalk’s  empty  payphone  rings 

those  intangible  empires  of  fear  and  regret,  sudden 
crests  of  tenderness.  Even  the  soul,  some  would  hold. 

through  the  chemical  Atlantic’s  curse  and  slap. 

What  can  1 say?  Me,  another  stranger  with  empty  pockets. 

escapes  to  a vast  celestial  band  wrapping  the  world 
without  us.  In  Los  Angeles,  a beige  froth  of  haze 

bad  habits,  unpacking  my  sequence  of  crises  vanquished,  surpassed 
then  spread  upon  the  beach  between  us.  He’s  staggered  away 

hid  the  mountains.  Estrelhta,  and  what  gone  thing 

did  the  Mexican  recall  in  that  turning?  A girl’s  dusky  hand 

cind  it’s  as  if  I’m  swimming  in  a theater’s  musk  of  plush, 
watching  myself  drunk  again  on  blanched  sunlight,  the  lethal 

cradling  fruit  with  silvery  skin,  coiled  pulp  the  tint  of  roses 
in  mist?  Or  was  it  dust  cascading  from  the  tipped  palm.  La  Pelona, 

hum  of  oleander,  whatever  ravening  thing  we  want  that’s 
so  illusory.  Los  Angeles.  The  audience  shuffles 

that  old  bald  uncle.  Death,  spitting  on  a barroom  floor? 

In  this  movie  time’s  running  out.  The  Mexican  touched  my  hair 

while  in  the  balcony  a man  weeps  before  the  film  commences. 
That  concrete  arroyo  I,  someone  not  I,  wandered  once 

and  I took  the  kiss  full  on  the  mouth,  sweet  fruit,  miraculous 
chemistry  of  salts  and  water  that  keeps  the  flesh,  that  swells 

through  blurred  frames  to  this  two-bit  Sonoran  rodeo— everyone 
swilling  beer  around  a chestnut  gelding,  shoulders  lathered. 

and  spills  and  feels  so  like  weeping.  What  belongs  to  me, 
if  not  this?  Given  splendor  by  the  payphone’s  luminescence. 

his  nostrils  tortured  to  a rude  facsimile  of  roses.  Such  breath, 
such  confounding  brilliance,  this  slim  Mexican  saying  eslrella. 

the  man  wearing  evening  clothes  slumps  upon  the  boardwalk. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  messenger  beneath  these  chilling  stars. 

estrelhta,  fingering  my  blonde  hair.  Maybe  it  was  the  sunglasses. 
Or  a tincture  of  sweat  and  panic  like  that  streaking 

these  heavenly  infernos,  burning  here  above  the  sea. 

the  forehead  of  the  B-movie  actress  playing  someone’s 
discarded  mistress  down  on  a binge,  reeling  stupidly  through 

pastel  hallucinated  alleys  seeking  amnesia’s  salt  tequila  sting. 

A stranger  with  formal  collar  and  cummerbund.  Some  place 

where  there  are  no  casual  encounters.  But  tonight,  a continent  away 
there’s  the  salt  kiss,  full  on  the  mouth,  of  another  ceaseless  ocean 

bestowing  gnarled  rafts  of  weed,  the  styrofoam  and  high  heels. 

I wasn’t  supposed  to  be  in  that  arroyo.  The  Mexicans 

weren’t  supposed  to  be  in  the  country.  Larger  and  larger 
circles  of  not  belonging,  as  if  we  belonged  anywhere 

— Lynda  Hull 
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History 


1 

We  came  at  last  into  the  city  and  could  imagine 
how  it  might  have  been  thought  beautiful  once. 

We  remembered  cars  in  the  streets— think  of  it! 

Hundreds,  no,  thousands  of  cars,  in  all  colors  like  flowers. 
And  swarms  of  people  like  brightly  colored  insects. 

The  buildings  rose  around  us  glittering  and  swayed 
in  the  swooping  winds.  The  signs  rang  out 
in  a language  we  could  not  read.  We  put  our  hands 
to  the  metal  and  glass.  We  looked  at  our  faces 
and  saw  we  were  not  what  we  had  been. 

2 

The  past  and  the  future  speak  to  each  other, 
shortwave  over  the  vast  night  of  the  present. 

3 

It  was  hard  to  imagine  what  we  had  felt  then, 
among  the  metal  and  the  plastic.  I picked  up  a rock, 
trying  to  feel,  and  hurled  it  down  on  my  foot. 

Was  it  like  weather?  Was  it  the  sickness 
that  makes  dogs  lather  and  bite? 

4 

I have  a hunger  to  be  back  there  in  the  time  of  cities. 

To  feel  the  sounds  hammering  in  and  anger  rising  up  in  me 
All  around  me  people  running  like  tropical  fish.  Green  hair, 
animal  skins,  bright  knives.  And  me  in  the  middle  gasping 
for  breath  in  the  thick  air,  running  with  the  others,  seeing 
fire  over  the  city,  feeling  fear. 

5 

Walking  through  fields  we  came  upon  a fence, 
high  and  wrapped  with  wire  that  pricked 
like  the  thorns  of  a terrible  rose.  Thorns, 
but  what  flower  did  they  protect? 

Passing  through  the  fence,  we  walked 

over  ancient  pavements  where  still  nothing  grew. 

The  ground  was  bare  and  dusty 

and  the  sun  flattened  in  a haze  above  our  heads. 

At  last  we  saw  heavy  buildings  the  color 


of  dead  leaves.  In  each  we  found  crates 
piled  to  the  ceiling.  We  opened  one. 

Under  wads  of  fiber  were  intricately 
crafted  objects  of  black  metal.  We  marveled 
at  the  purpose  of  their  shape,  lifting  them  out 
and  fingering  the  detailed  work.  These  are  guns, 
someone  said,  and  1 was  holding  one. 

6 

All  the  artifacts  of  that  time  remain. 

We  are  not  taught  to  honor  or  avoid  them, 
but  do  our  own  work  on  the  earth. 

They  are  the  shell,  we  are  told,  of  the  insect 
as  it  moves  from  one  life  to  the  next. 

Though  I know  this,  often  when  I find 
a bottle  or  can  among  the  grasses  I hold 
it  to  my  ear  and  listen  for  the  faint  voices  of  that  time. 

There  is  something  1 must  remember. 

— Sarah  Randolph 

The  Engagement 

He  was  rising  out  of  the  bath,  the  time  his  back  gave  out, 
and  the  way  he  seized  and  stiffened— although  1 didn^t  mean  to— 
1 laughed 

because  it  was  something  to  see  him  reduced  by  such  a simple 
pain. 

But  now  Pm  lying  there,  and  it^s  empty,  and  Pm  dressed  in 
whatever 

1 dressed  in  then,  and  he's  against  the  sink  trying  to  talk  me 
into  marrying, 

but  Pm  not  buying  it,  so  now  he's  pissed,  then  arched  and  disdainful, 
and  taking  the  soap  from  its  beautiful  fluted  shell,  he  bent 
over  me— 

and  I can  understand  why  he  did  it— jammed  it  into  my  mouth 
because  now  1 had  it,  didn't  1,  the  reason  1 needed  for  staying. 

—Lynda  Schraufnagel 
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Laundry  and  Wind 

Wind  blew  through  the  open  door  of  the  laundromat, 

wind  that  puts  seeds  on  the  tongue  of  a woman,  wind  for  the  water 

of  the  body,  breast-wind,  hip-wind,  heel-wind.  How  delicious 

it  is  to  grow  older  in  a wind  like  this, 

though  my  father  will  die  without  becoming  kind, 

and  my  mother  is  younger  than  I am,  maternal  to  flowers. 

I filled  my  mouth  with  dirt  from  her  garden  when  1 was  a girl, 
hoping  she  would  bend  down  to  me.  Wind  brushes  my  knees, 
cool  through  the  clothes  I wear  in  the  naked  world, 
wind  tickles  my  jaw. 

Regret  is  a curved  shape,  an  ovary  with  no  name 
that  shines  as  it  falls.  1 stoop  to  pick  up 
the  socks  dropped  on  the  floor,  my  spine  curves  among 
the  edges  of  old  washing  machines. 

Wind  for  my  teeth,  wind  for  my  underwear, 
wind  for  the  soap  that  cleans  the  smell  of  God 
from  the  armpits  of  shirts. 

1 can't  eat  the  wind,  or  make  love  to  the  wind. 

I cover  it  with  kisses  and  the  kisses 

blow  back  to  me.  1 am  grateful  for  self-love, 

at  the  laundromat,  or  in  the  dark,  or  on  the  street. 

The  smell  of  bleach  makes  me  think  of  a clothesline, 
a clothesline  tied  between  the  posts  of  my  early  life, 
a shadow  of  a line  I walked  on  with  my  eyes  closed, 
asking,  who  am  I? 

Who  is  the  Uncle  lighting  matches  at  my  nipples  like  a blind  man? 
What  becomes  of  the  child  who  grows  up  among  thieves? 
Wind  for  the  poor,  wind  for  the  sick,  wind  for  the  rich. 

All  my  life  I thought  1 was  ugly. 

A dryer  spins  the  warmth  into  my  sheets, 
white  cloth  stained  by  menstrual  blood, 
my  flag.  Do  I look  like  a kind  woman? 

I dreamed  1 killed  my  elders, 
it  was  a dream  of  health. 

I fold  my  favorite  skirt  slowly  as  the  wind 
works  a spell  on  me. 

Wind  for  this  room  full  of  strangers. 

May  we  return  here  again  with  dirty  clothes. 

Wind  for  the  man  whose  pockets  are  full  of  quarters. 

Wind  for  the  pregnant  woman  holding  a warm 
pillowcase  to  her  cheek. 

Wind  for  me  at  thirty  washing. 

— Riifl  Gabis 


Contributor  notes 

Melanie  Braverman  received  finalist  awards  from  the 
Massachusetts  Artists  Foundation  in  1988  and  1989,  for 
poetry  and  prose  respectively.  She  lives  year-round  in 
Provincetown  and  is  currently  at  work  on  a collection  of 
short  prose. 

Jon  Davis  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 

1986- 87  and  Writing  Program  Coordinator  in  1987-88.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  has  taught  at  Salisbury  State 
University.  His  first  book.  Dangerous  Amusements,  was 
published  by  Ontario  Review  Press  in  1987.  Poems  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Hambone  and  Ontario  Review. 

Rita  Gabis  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
1989-90.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  Ironwood,  Black  Warrior 
Review,  and  The  Massachusetts  Review. 

Lynda  Hull's  Chost  Money  was  published  in  1986  by  the 
University  of  Massachuseetts  Press  as  a winner  of  its 
Juniper  Prize.  She  teaches  in  the  MFA  in  Writing  Program 
of  Vermont  College.  Recent  work  has  appeared  in 
Ploughshares,  Poetry,  Agni  Review,  and  the  anthology  Under  35 
(Anchor  Books). 

Susan  Mitchell's  first  volume  of  poems  The  Water  Inside 
the  Water,  was  published  by  Wesleyan.  Work  from  her 
new  poetry  manuscript  has  been  appearing  in  The  New 
Yorker  and  The  Atlantic  and  is  forthcoming  in  Ploughshares 
and  Crazyhorse,  as  well  as  the  Best  American  Poetry  1990 
(MacMillan).  She  is  also  an  award-winning  essayist  whose 
“Notes  Toward  a History  of  Scaffolding"  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Sarah  Randolph  lives  year-round  in  Provincetown,  where 
she  earns  her  living  as  a papermaker.  In  1988  she  received 
a Massachusetts  Artists  Foundation  Fellowship  in  poetry. 
Her  work  has  most  recently  appeared  in  From  The  Peaked 
Hills,  yellow  Silk,  and  Paragraph,  and  is  forthcoming  in  The 
American  Poetry  Review  and  The  Quarterly. 

Victoria  Redel  lives  in  New  York  City  and  teaches  at 
Parsons  School  of  Design.  She  was  a Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  fellow  in  1986-87.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  The 
Quarterly,  Poetry  East,  New  England  Review/ 

Breadloaf  Quarterly,  and  elsewhere. 

David  Rivard's  first  book,  Torcjue,  won  the  1987  Agnes 
Lynch  Starrett  Prize  from  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 
He  was  twice  a Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Fellow  (1984-85, 

1987- 88)  and  currently  teaches  at  Tufts  University  and  the 
Vermont  College  MFA  Program  for  Writers. 

Lynda  Schraufnagel  was  a writing  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  1989-90.  She  has  had  poems  published  in 
Feminist  Studies,  Shenadoah,  and  The  Best  American  Poetry  of 
1989. 
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Common  Ground 

a collaboration 


"This  collaboration,  unlike  what  might  be  the  back-and- 
forth  dynamic  of,  say,  comfposer  and  lyricist,  really  has 
been  an  exf^ression  of  two  lives,  lived  side  by  side,  sharing 
a sense  of  f>!ace,  inhabiting  common  ground.  The  f^oems 
were  finished  first,  then  the  monotypes,  but  the  landscaf^es 
we've  lived  together.  In  three  of  the  foems  — "Reading 
Akhmatova,"  "After  the  Storm,  Augidst"  and 
"Leaving"—  images  of  loved  tree,  lake,  and  islands  carry 
elegaic  weight.  The  evanescent  Sfpring  of  "May,  Home 
after  a year  Away, " is  embodied  in  the  flowering  of  the 
Cambridge  Common  around  the  hard-to-read  shaf^es,  the 
human  bundles,  of  sleepng  figures.  These  fdlaces  evoke  a 
complexity  of  love  and  loss,  of  possession  and  dispos- 
session, which  seems  to  characterize  the  literary  and  visual 
content  of  our  work.  G.M.  & M.M.,  May  1990 


PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  is  pleased  to 
present  a collaboration  between  poet  Gail 
Mazur  and  painter-printmaker  Michael 
Mazur.  Gail  MazuPs  books,  Nightpre  and 
The  Pose  of  Happiness,  were  published  by 
David  Godine,  Publisher  which  will  publish 
her  third  book  of  poems.  She  is  founder 
and  director  of  The  Blacksmith  House 
Poetry  Genter  in  Gambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  taught  and  published  widely 
throughout  the  country.  Michael  Mazur  has 
exhibited  extensively  since  1960.  He  began 
to  make  monotypes  in  1968,  in  Gambridge, 
and  has  helped  to  popularize  this  medium 
while  continuing  to  paint,  draw,  and  make 
traditional  prints.  This  summer,  Mazur  will 
help  inaugurate  the  new  Provincetown  Print 
Project  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Genter  where 
four  artists  have  been  invited  to  create  mono- 
print editions.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  is 
planning  a retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
monotypes. 

The  Mazurs  live  in  Gambridge  and 
Provincetown. 


“Reading  Akhmatova”  © Gail  Mazur 
Reprinted  from  The  Pose  of  Haf^finess  (Godine) 

“After  the  Storm,  August”  © Gail  Mazur 
First  published  in  Ploughshares 
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READING  AKHMATOVA 

This  mof^ning  I went  into  Sfewoods 
tree  of  my  childhood. 


to  find  a |)! 

Gray-limbed”  mothei^^l^rid’^apacfbus, 
it  once  seemed  to  rhe^Mie  ofi^^iace 
to  brood  over  my  mournfiiif  ^.iick'y  life. 

It  was  still  there,  but  leafless, 
not  much  taller  than  myself.  I l^^iM 
my  cheek  on  a cool  dead  branch 
and  stood  that  way  a while  until  | 
my  own  mawkishness  embarrassed  me — 
the  way  I always  lament  thc^e  small 
inexorable  shifts  in  the  ecology. 

So  I walked  down  the  hil|  my  feet 
crunching  in  ^he  dry  beech  leaves, 
and  swam  in  the  old  lake,  holy 
ms  the  world’s  past.  Only  a family 
of  mallards  was  swiinrtilng^here,  moving 
toward  shore  until  they  sensed  me 
abd  turned  and  glided  away, 
their  feet  making  a frantic  stir 
under  the  water’s  surface. 


I’ve  lost  no  one. 

Not  my  mother,  alone  today 
under  anaesthesia,  my  frail  father 
waiting  here  by  the  phone,  my  son 
and  daughter  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
thousands  from  me.  Last  night  I woke 
again  and  again,  heard  my  gray  cat 
scratching  to  get  out,  and  kept  him  in. 
I’m  ordinary — my  fears  are  ordinary. 


LEAVING 


At  dusk  they  watched  the  glassy  lake, 
the  fragile  family  of  wooden  boats, 


the  sky  which  dreamily  shifted  its  palette 
so  she  wanted  to  fix  a violet  moment 


of  light  to  keep,  a place  she’d  come 
back  to  alone,  wherever  she  stayed. 


When  they  turned  away,  tiny 
figures  fishing  for  trout  disappeared. 


Only  a year,  he  said,  after 
so  many  inviolate  years. 


But  what  if  it  weren’t  a year^  wHad; 
happens  when  one  of  thenti  feavc^^^. 


forever?  That  night,  they  lay  iit 
air,  dazed  by  departure’s  cyclesi 


of  deaths  and  rebirths. 
of  him,  she  sees  the  grav^ 


behind  him,  three 

beyond  reach.  At  da^il^lPw^^fierieif 


she  heard  in  the  slow,  scared 
throb  of  the  mourning  dove’s  song. 


MAY,  HOME  AFTER  A YEAR  AWAY 


Bridal  wreath.  White  rhododendron.  Dogwood 
My  town.  At  dawn,  six  or  seven  people- 
hard  to  know  if  one  shapers  just  a bundle- 
sleeping  on  the  Common’s  tender  new  grass 
and  on  the  granite  benches.  Dandelion 
puffs  cluster  in  the  green— didn’t  we  once 
take  deep  breaths  and  blow  the  gossamer  off 
and  make  a wish?  With  each  return  home, 

I seem  to  love  it  more,  yet  with  less  terror. 


What  would  I wish  for  now?  What  wasn’t  working, 
still  isn’t.  My  friends’  sorrows,  mine  again. 

If  only  we  could  carry  this  sweet  spring 
in  us  anywhere  ...  I hope  I die  in  May,  some 
one  to  scatter  my  ashes— 

Is  that  it,  Gail, 

the  wish  you  make  in  your  happiness? 


AFTER  THE  STORM,  AUGUST 

What  can  I learn  from  the  hummingbird, 
a big  thing  like  me?  I hardly  have  time 
to  study  its  flash,  its  momentous 
iridescence,  before  it  disappears 
into  the  mimosa,  sated  with  nectar. 

I admire  the  way  the  greenery  trembles. 

I remember  reading  that  this  bird  is 
never  sated— its  whole  miniature 
life  an  exercise  in  digestion.  What 
excuse  does  it  need  to  be  this  useless, 
what’s  to  learn  from  this  beautiful  engine? 
Why  does  something  in  me  fly  out 
to  the  feathery  tree,  whirring 
so  hungrily  towards  translucence? 


PETER  SHULMAN 


“Moon  Dancer.”  1989 


silkscreen,  edition  of  200 


PROVINCETOWN  PRINTS  LTD. 

LIMITED  EDITION  SILKSCREEN 
AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS 


BOX  1559  • PROVINCETOWN,  MASS.  02657 

508-487-9064 
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MARY  MOFFETT  HACKJETT 
1906  - 1989 

The  granddaughter  of  an  Episcopal  minister  and  from  a 
family  of  privilege^  Mary  Moffett  Hackett  wielded  her  way 
through  a world  which  hovered  between  lightness  and 
darkness.  While  her  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism 
shocked  her  friends,  it  provided  her  with  the  fodder  and  the 
context  for  her  peculiar  slant  on  existence.  Here  was  a 
religion  which  vividly  spoke  to  her,  which  also  reveled  in  the 
mysteries  and  paradoxes  of  life  and  the  mythic  battles 
between  good  and  evil.  While  her  paintings  clearly  included 
objects  and  rooms  familiar  to  her  world,  they  sometimes, 
when  closely  examined,  revealed  ethereal  apparitions  peering 
through  windows,  or  faces  erased  or  partly  covered  up. 

Her  view  of  the  world  could  as  easily  be  seen  through  the 
window  of  her  beloved  car  as  from  the  waters  of  Province- 
town  Harbor,  or  eating  lunch  at  her  favorite  no-fuss  eatery, 
Dairyland,  or  through  her  vision  of  St.  Ann  and  her  daughter 
hovering  in  the  sky  over  Provincetown,  as  depicted  in  one  of 
her  paintings.  And  her  view  of  Provincetown  could  only  be 
considered  schizophrenic:  it  was  either  ^'simply  odious”  on 
the  one  hand,  or  '^simply  delirious”  on  the  other. 

Just  like  in  her  favorite  poem,  the  ^^Hound  of  Heaven,”  all 
Mary  really  wanted  was  to  be  free— for  everyone  to  be  free. 
Her  inscription  on  the  back  of  a painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  she  painted  in  1973,  reads: 

“He  freed  the  slaves,  so  likewise,  all  my  life 
a slave,  1 also  now  feel  free  . . .” 

— from  a eulogy  by  Jay  Cntchky 


Poets  Remember 
Painters 

FOR  MARY  HACKJETT 

The  most  beautiful  thing 
is  a year: 

its  green,  gold,  and  white  wheel 
turned  by  the  wind  and  rain, 
by  the  breaths  of  strangers 
in  a crowd  beside  you, 
kept  spinning  by  hands 
lifted  off  of  beds  in  unseen 
benedictions  of  farewell. 

Dry  ice  bubbling  in  the  lake; 
late  summer,  the  brown  water 
boiling  at  the  end  of  the  dock. 

Lost  hours,  watching  a sunfish 
defend  a rock  and  a stalk  of  algae 
from  a school  of  cruising  bass. 

Days  left  empty  as  the  pages 
in  an  angePs  diary. 

And  the  long  winds  of  fall, 

which  are  the  sighs 

of  people  in  the  city, 

cooling  breaths  that  dry 

the  words  scraped 

on  the  stiff  crepe  of  a corn  husk 

by  a pin  dipped  in  blood. 

Then  snow  fine  as  dust 
clapped  from  erasers 
falls  through  the  air 
sparkling,  coating 
the  ground  like  gesso, 
with  the  slow,  steady  sound 
of  brushstrokes. 

— Keith  Althaus 
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Marian  Roth 


JEAN  KENT 

1920  - 1989 


Brought  up  by  her  Main  Line  family  to 
swim  and  sail,  Vassar-educated  Jean  Kent 
trained  at  the  Cambridge  School  of 
Design  and  at  Boston’s  Museum  School, 
then  went  adventuring,  fetching  up  where 
she  belonged,  at  the  edge  of  the  world. 
Even  in  eccentric  Provincetown  she  made 
heads  turn  on  Commercial  Street  — a 
bulky,  five-foot  figure  in  a lumberjack 
shirt,  squinting  into  the  afternoon  sun  as 
she  ambled  toward  the  Bayer  Callery. 

jean  Kent  was  a legend  in  her  lifetime: 
whenever  she  went  out  on  the  Dolphin 
boats,  they  invariably  sighted  whales,  as 
if,  recognizing  her  kinship,  the  giant 
mammals  made  a special  effort  to  be 
present.  They  were  her  best  subjects  — 
caught  for  a mystical  moment  as  they 
breached  onto  her  drawing  pad,  they 
were,  like  Jean  herself,  both  massive  and 
graceful,  worldly  and  playful,  the 
quintessence  of  whaleness. 

Jean’s  work,  at  first  glance  deceptively 
simple,  was  in  fact  the  result  of  years  of 
training.  Her  sculptures  seemed  enigmatic 
to  some,  blocks  of  marble  barely  chiseled 
on  the  surface.  But  the  creatures  she  saw 
in  them  were  there;  you  simply  had  to  be 
as  attentive  as  she,  focusing  on  the  natural 
patterns  in  the  stone  until  the  forms 
revealed  themselves. 

In  her  last  years  she  painted  wild 
animals  in  bold,  colorful  strokes  against 
nature’s  unfinished  background,  where  sea 
and  sky  and  mountain  met  and  her  belov- 
ed whales  danced  to  her  inner  music. 

— Jaccjuehne  Laj^idus 


Glory  to  the  Mother  of  all  whales 

for  autumn  when  the  ocean  swells 

and  dips  and  the  mist  rolls 

over  the  harbor;  down 

to  the  bottom  far  from  sound 

she  plunges  purposefully  and 

salutes  soft  sand  with  her  enormous  face: 

the  right  whale  in  the  right  place. 
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WHALE  WITH  CALF 

Diving  toward  the  ocean  floor 
mother^s  and  baby’s  noses  linked 
in  a quick  cetacean  kiss 

the  artist  makes  eternal:  long 
after  science  is  proved  wrong 
concerning  whale  behavior 

here’s  what  reminds  a daughter  this 
is  the  love  we’re  longing  for 
when  all  others  are  extinct 


WHALE  BLISSING  OUT 

Breaching  in  ecstasy  supreme 
moment  of  some  cetaceous  dream^ 
she  hovers  at  the  apogee 
suspended  between  sun  and  sea 

; her  massive  body  motionless 

her  eyelids  closed  in  perfect  bliss: 
image  of  Jean  whose  inmost  gaze 
over  vast  horizons  plays 

i 

I Great  whale^  may  you  forever  find 

j and  share  such  joy  with  womankind! 

l| 

Poems  © Jacqueline  Lapidus 

I “Whale  Kissing  the  Earth”  and  “Whale  with 

;l  Calf,”  felt  pen  on  paper.  Estate  of  Jean  Kent. 

“Whale  Blissing  Out,”  felt  pen  on  paper,  1986. 
Private  collection,  Provincetown. 
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WOMR_, 
;91.9fm 


Outermost 
Communit  y Radio ' 
on  Cape  Cod 


Box  975  * IJ,  Center  Street 


Provincetoum,  MA  02657  • i87-26I9 


The  \6th  Annual 

FANTASIA  FAIR 

Octokr  12-21,  1990 
Provincetown 

The  public  is  invited  to: 

The  Town  & Gown  Supper  Oct  15 

The  Fashion  Show  Oct  16 

The  FanFair  Follies  Oct  18 

The  Fantasy  Ball  Oct  19 

Please  come  and  share  the  joy  of 
Fantasia  Fair 

FANTASIA  FAIR 

Lincolnia  Station,  P.O.Box  11254 
Alexandria,  VA  22312 
(703)  751-6271 
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Cookie  Mueller 
1949-1989 


Excerpted  from  Shock  Value  by  Cookie  Mueller,  forthcoming  from 
Hanuman  Books.  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1990,  Cookie  Mueller  lived  in 
Provincetown  from  1970  to  1980,  starring  in  some  films  by  John  Waters, 
before  moving  to  New  York  where  she  began  to  write  about  art  for  Bomb 
and  Details  magazines,  among  others. 


(received  most  of  my  education  travel- 
ing and  working  various  inane  jobs  such 
as:  clothing  designer^  racehorse  hot 
walker,  drug  dealer,  go-go  dancer,  under- 
ground film  actress  (otherwise  known  as  in- 
dependent feature  actress),  theater  actress, 
playwright,  theater  director,  performance  ar- 
tist, house  cleaner,  fish  packer,  credit  clerk, 
barmaid,  sailor,  high  season  cook,  film  script 
doctor,  herbal  therapist,  unwed  welfare 
mother,  water  colorist  and  briefly  as  a bar- 
mitzvah  entertainer,  although  Fm  not  even 
Jewish. 

1 started  writing  when  1 was  six  and  have 
never  stopped  completely  1 wrote  a novel 
when  1 was  12  and  put  it  in  cardboard  and 
Seran  Wrap,  took  it  to  the  library  and  put 
in  on  the  shelves  in  the  correct  alphabetical 
order.  When  1 was  18  1 left  college  for 
Haight  Ashbury  and  wound  up  a drug 
casualty,  not  unlike  a bag  lady.  1 learned  a 
lot  in  the  mental  hospital  where  1 had  shock 
therapy  that  didn^t  work  except  for 
eradicating  from  my  memory  all  the  con- 
tents from  novels  1 had  read  in  the  past  12 
years. 

A few  of  the  films  1 appeared  in  have  at- 
tained a cult  status  and  1 am  told  that  1 have 
a fan  club  in  Los  Angeles. 

1 have  a twelve  year  old  son  who  1 believe 
has  taught  me  the  most. 

1 used  to  write  poetry,  but  now  1 feel  that 
poetry  is  archaic  unless  written  specifically 
as  song  lyrics.  1 believe  that  my  short  stories 
are  novels  for  people  with  short  attention 
spans. 

1 live  with  my  son  in  Manhattan  and  pay 
the  rent  as  a journalist. 

DIVINE 

There  is  a little  hill  right  outside  Province- 
town  where  everything  opens  up  big  and 
wide,  the  sky,  the  bay,  the  sea,  and  the 
dunes.  From  this  point  you  can  see  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  end  of  America, 
the  very  last  tip  of  the  Cape  jutting  into  the 
Atlantic.  It's  called  the  Witch's  Knoll 
because  supposedly  it's  where  the  old  broom 
riders  met  to  toil  and  trouble  over  their  bub- 
bling brew  on  full  moon  coven  nights.  It's 
the  windiest  part  of  the  Cape  and  the 
wildest. 


From  this 
vantage  point 
on  clear  winter 
days,  you  can 
see  whales 
blowing  their 
spouts  and 
flicking  their 
tales  among 
huge  icebergs 
from  Arctic 
floes. 

The  Cape 
highway  runs  right  over  this  knoll. 

The  day  Divine  and  1 were  traveling  along 
this  very  spot  the  wind  was  kicking  and 
howling,  shaking  and  whipping  the  VW 
bus  with  a lot  of  force.  There  was  some  ice 
and  snow  on  the  road  and  we  didn't  have 
snow  tires,  but  we  were  singing  ^^Cot  no 
diamonds.  Cot  no  pearls.  Still  1 think  I'm 
a lucky  girl  . . ."  from  Annie  Get  your  Gun, 
and  the  day  was  so  clear  and  fresh  that  we 
didn't  care  about  slipping  and  fish  tailing. 
We  were  zooming  toward  a thrift  store 
shopping  spree  down-Cape. 

A mean  hand  of  the  wind  caught  us 
while  we  were  on  the  second  verse, 
'^Got  no  check  books.  Got  no  banks 
. . ."  and  the  bus  just  spun  all  the  way 
around  twice  and  then  it  just  fell  over 
onto  the  tall  dune  grass  and  almost  into 
the  wild  cranberry  bog.  It  just  tipped 
over  like  an  empty  cardboard  box. 

A funny  thing  happens  in  all  car  ac- 
cidents. Time  changes.  Everthing  goes 
into  exaggerated  slow  motion.  It's  so 
bizarre. 

Once  I was  in  a really  bad  car  accident 
with  my  parents  when  I was  fourteen 
and  while  the  car  was  spinning  slow 
and  mom  and  dad  were  flying  out  the 
doors  in  quarter  time,  I was  marveling 
at  the  eerie  time  phenomenon.  It  was 
only  when  the  car  came  to  a full  stop 
that  time  sped  up  again  and  got  normal. 
The  same  thing  happened  this  day  except 
neither  of  us  got  hurt. 

When  the  VW  bus  came  to  a halt  on  its 
side  and  time  got  regular  again.  Divine  and 
I found  ourselves  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  I 
was  on  top  of  Divine.  The  windows  were 


flush  to  the  ground,  and  we  were  da2:ed,  but 
nothing  was  broken.  The  engine  was  still 
whirring  away. 

“You  alright.  Cookie?"  he  asked  me. 

“Yeah.  You?" 

“Yeah.  But  that  was 
weird.  Like  slow  motion," 
he  said  and  crawled  into 
the  front  and  pushed  open 
the  passenger  door  that 
was  now  the  top  of  the 
bus.  “Door  works,"  he 
laughed. 

“The  windows  didn't 
even  break,"  I said  looking 
around  and  crawling  out 
after  him. 

We  walked  around  the 
bus  and  stared  at  its  belly. 
It  looked  fine.  Nothing 
was  falling  off.  It  wasn't 
even  scratched. 

“We  gotta  call  a tow 
truck  or  something,"  I said,  but  a phone  was 
miles  away  and  there  weren't  any  cars  com- 
ing along. 

Divine  didn't  say  a word.  He  just  picked 
up  the  bus,  the  whole  thing,  and  stood  it 
up,  back  on  its  tires.  Just  like  superman- 
woman.  I think  I was  just  standing  there 
with  my  mouth  open. 

“God,  you're  really  strong,"  I said,  “I  can't 
believe  you  just  lifted  this  thing.  I'm  flab- 
bergasted. You  oughtta  go  into  wrestlin'  or 
weight-liftin'  or  something."  I just  couldn't 
get  over  it. 


“Must  have  been  adrenalin  strength,"  he 
said  and  he  got  back  in  the  driver's  seat. 
“Well,  get  in,"  he  said,  'We  going  shopping 
or  what?" 

From  that  day  on  1 always  felt  really  safe 
when  I was  with  Divine.  He  wasn't  afraid 
of  anything.  ■ 
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Courtesy  Interview 


A Lesson  in 
Moredity 


Cristina  Peri  Rossi 

Una  pasion  prohibida 


Seix  Barral  \ Biblioteca  Breve 


by  Cristina  Peri  Rossi 


A great  step  forward  in  my 
ethical  training  (autodidac- 
tic:  my  parents  were  atheists, 
so  never  sent  me  to  church,  and 
myopia  saved  me  from  the  army)  con- 
sisted in  learning  that  I ought  not 
forgive  my  enemies,  though  they  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  destroying  me. 
Moreover,  recognizing  that  I had 
enemies  was  in  itself  a fine  moral 
lesson.  I had  been  acting  as  if  1 didn’t 
have  any— and  while  that  did 
discourage  them  a bit,  in  essence  it 
arose  out  of  my  profound  conviction 
that  there  was  no  reason  I should  have 
any. 

It  was  a perfecdy  beautiful  day.  That 
morning  I realized,  audaciously,  that 
my  youthful  appearance  (in  spite  of 
my  40  years)  could  give  rise  to  envy 
in  contrary  souls,  and  that  my  lack  of 
presumptuousness  could  be  inter- 
preted as  the  highest  form  of  ar- 
rogance. 1 was  compassionate  with  fools,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  them  to  cease  being 
foolish,  and  1 tried  to  hide  my  own  in- 
telligence, which  no  doubt  only  earned  me 
their  scorn.  I didn’t  praise  anybody,  and  that 
provoked  rancor  in  those  who  wanted  to 
feel  flattered.  1 resisted  competing  for  my 
own  well-being,  fame  or  power  and,  with 
that,  deprived  myself  of  the  opportunities 
to  gain  control  over  the  others. 

But  that  was  not  all.  That  afternoon  (a 
fine  spring  day  when  the  air  was  redolent 
of  honeysuckle)  1 realized  that  the  worst  was 
my  tenacious  resistance  to  acknowledging 
their  blows.  If  someone  was  intent  upon 
wounding  me,  I— immediately  and  with 
great  generosity— would  demonstrate  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  1 
would  extend  a friendly  hand.  This  no 
doubt  disturbed  and  disconcerted  my 
enemies,  though  I,  in  my  moral  confusion, 
didn’t  believe  that.  When  someone  succeed- 


ed in  causing  me  some  kind  of  damage  after 
many  attempts,  1 hid  the  hurt,  from  him  and 
from  myself,  in  such  a way  that  our  osten- 
sible friendship  could  continue  and  the  ag- 
gressor could  forever  ignore  the  affects  of  his 
actions.  Then,  convinced  of  the  inefficacy 
of  the  first,  he  would  feel  obliged  to  repeat 
his  attack. 

1 must  confess  that  this  manner  of  behav- 
ing greatly  confused  my  aggressors.  An  old 
law  (that  1,  with  my  scanty  moral  training 
had  been  ignoring)  establishes  that  enemies 
need  to  recognize  each  other,  to  both  res- 
pond to  blows  and  to  attack.  My  permanent 
smile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  the 
treatment  1 continued  to  afford  them  and 
even  my  confidence  disconcerted  them  and 
provoked  their  anger.  In  fact,  if  1 were  to 
have  deigned  to  acknowledge  their  hostile 
feelings  or  the  harm  done,  they  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
magnanimity,  generosity,  even  repentance; 


possibly  they  wouldn’t  have  attacked  me 
any  more  and,  considering  my  weakness, 
might  even  have  offered  me  help.  But  when 
they  attacked  me,  1 pretended  to  overlook 
it.  1 hid  my  wounds,  staunching  them  in 
private,  and  the  following  day  the  enemy 
would  find  no  trace  of  his  action.  This  deep- 
ly disgusted  him;  he  expected  reciprocity  of 
action,  friendship  or  enmity  aside.  The 
recognition  that  aggression  had  little  effect 
wounded  his  pride,  diminished  his  self- 
esteem; my  reluctance  to  defend  myself 
created  a sense  of  guilt  in  him;  and  the  fact 
that  I continued  to  offer  him  my  friendship 
seemed  to  him  unequivocal  proof  of  my 
arrogance. 

That  evening,  in  a moment  of  lucidity,  1 
recognized  that,  cloaked  in  love,  I had  ac- 
cepted the  bitter  envy  of  my  enemies,  that 
1 kissed  the  traitors  and  celebrated  the  stand- 
offishness  of  the  jealous  ones,  converting 
their  reserve  into  discretion.  That  night, 
before  going  to  bed,  I came  to  understand 
something  else:  to  pardon  our  enemies 
when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  pardoned  is 
effrontery.  It  constitutes  a violation  of  the 
most  intimate  desire  of  the  offender.  By  par- 
doning my  enemies  at  the  same  time  they 
were  trying  to  attack  me  I robbed  their  ac- 
tions of  purpose,  doubly  perverted  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  prevented  them  from  at- 
taining their  objectives;  on  the  other,  it 
negated  the  possibility  of  authentic  remorse, 
since  if  they  hadn’t  done  anything  wrong, 
as  I led  them  to  believe,  then  instead  of  beg- 
ging my  forgiveness,  they  would  have  to 
repeat  their  attack.  There  is  nothing  worse 
than  being  forgiven  for  a sin  one  has  not 
committed.  And  that  was  precisely  what  I 
was  doing  to  my  enemies. 

After  these  reflections,  which  took  me  the 
whole  day,  I felt  reassured.  I had  succeeded 
in  transcending  both  the  pity  my  enemies 
had  inspired  in  me  and  my  natural  tenden- 
cy toward  forgiveness  (an  ignominious  flaw 
in  my  character):  now  I had  a moral  code, 
just  like  my  enemies.  ■ 

Translated  by  Mary  MacArthur 

Cristina  Peri  Rossi  was  born  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay  in  1941,  and  has  been  living  in  exile  in 
Spain  since  1972.  She  has  published  eight  works 
of  fiction  and  four  collections  of  poetry,  and  her 
work  has  been  widely  translated— except  into 
English. 

Mary  MacArthur  is  the  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  Gallimaufry  Journal  and  Press,  former 
Assistant  Director  for  Literature  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Pro- 
vincetown.  A meeting  with  Cristina  Peri  Rossi  in 
Spain  inspired  her  to  translate  this  collection  of 
short  stories  into  English.  Three  of  these  stories 
have  been  published  in  Delos,  the  translation  jour- 
nal for  World  Literature,  and  the  book  is  at  pre- 
sent looking  for  a publisher. 
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Correspondence  Concerning 
the  Legacy  of  Karl  Knaths 


lb  The  Editor: 

Josephine  Del  Deo  has  sent  me  a copy  of 
your  handsome  publication,  Provincetown 
Arts,  1989,  calling  out  attention  to  the  arti- 
cle by  Charles  Giuhano  entitled,  'Tost  and 
Found:  the  Legacy  of  Karl  Knaths,”  which 
we  have  read  with  a good  deal  of  dismay 
at  some  of  the  errors  and  false  allegations. 

For  example: 

1.  "He  showed  me  into  a sparsely  fur- 
nished white  room  with  the  names  of  ar- 
tists and  philosophical  heroes  chalked  onto 
the  bricks  of  a small  chimney”  (ergo, 
Knaths’  studio),  where  "Above  the  mantel 
was  a small  painting  by  Jean  Arp.” 

There  was  no  mantel  in  Knath’s  studio. 
The  Arp  was  not  a painting  but  a sculpture; 
it  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  living 
room. 

2.  "His  death  at  70.”  Knaths  died  at  age 
79. 

3.  Re  the  Rosenberg  Gallery:  "After 
(Knaths’)  death  . . . there  were  relatively  few 
sales  . . . the  gallery  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  Alexander  (spell  this  Alexandre) 
Rosenberg  who  had  less  of  a personal  in- 
terest in  the  artist.” 

a.  The  "relatively  few  sales,”  compared 
to  pre-1971,  were  not  due  to  any  "lack  of 
interest”  on  the  part  of  Alexandre 
Rosenberg,  but  were,  instead,  the  direct 
result  of  Kenneth  Desmaris  ordering  the 
gallery  to  double  the  prices. 

b.  1 have  letters  from  Alexandre 
Rosenberg  to  Karl  Knaths  from  1957  to 
1967  which  belie  that  "the  gallery  was  now 
(emphasis  mine)  in  the  hands  of  . . . .”  Alex- 
andre had  been  handling  Knaths  paintings 
for  more  than  fourteen  years  at  the  time  of 
Karl’s  death.  Further,  the  letters  show  a great 
personal  interest;  they  are  cordial,  sym- 
pathetic, and  extremely  helpful  in  career 
matters.  Mr.  Rosenberg  would  be  deeply  of- 
fended at  the  allegation  that  he  had  been 
deficient  in  "personal  interest.” 

4.  Carter  Ratcliff’s  review  in  the  1972 
Art  International  was  not  of  Karl  Knaths:  Five 
Decades  of  Painting,  as  might  be  implied  by 
its  insertion  between  the  Washington  Post  and 
Art  in  America  reviews,  but  of  Paul  Rosenberg 
& Co.’s  Memorial  Eochibition  of  1972. 

5.  "Knaths  had  many  summer 
customers,  including  Eaton  . . . who  bought 
in  large  quantities.”  This  is  complete  fabrica- 


tion. We  never  bought  a single  painting 
from  Knaths. 

6.  "Helen,  in  fact,  reached  100.”  Helen, 
in  fact,  reached  102. 

7.  Having  already  incorrecdy  alleged  that 
Eaton  "bought  in  large  quantities”  from 
Knaths,  adding  that  "by  definition  works 
sold  from  the  studio  were  not  his  best  ef- 
forts,” Mr.  Giuliano  then  goes  on  to  deduce 
the  following  bizarre  conclusion:  "Particular- 
ly in  the  late  work,  Knaths  was  uneven,  and 
one  surmised  that  the  Eaton-organized 
retrospective  was  not  scrupulously  assembl- 
ed.” If  there  is  a logical  connection  between 
the  two  assertions,  it  eludes  me.  However, 
the  implication  is  clear:  it  was  this  (alleged) 
lack  of  scrupulosity  that  incurred  the 
"devastating  reviews”  which  contributed  to 
the  "loss”  of  Knaths’  "legacy”  until,  eight 
years  later,  it  was  miraculously  "found”  by 
the  organizers  of  the  Bard  College  exhibit 
in  1982. 

1 am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  catalogue 
listings  for  Karl  Knaths:  Five  Decades  of  Paint- 
ing from  which  you  can  see  that  we  had 
some  of  the  finest  work  Knaths  ever  pro- 
duced. Furthermore,  this  exhibition  was 
done  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  John  Pope, 
President  of  International  Exhibitions  Foun- 
dation, one  of  the  premier  organizations  in 
America  and  responsible  for  such  exhibi- 
tions as  Treasures  from  Chatsworth  (1979-1980), 
Old  Master  Drawings  from  the  Albertine  (1985), 
and  Dutch  Genre  Painting  (1972-1973). 

But,  of  course,  it  was  not  the  choice  of 
paintings,  “scrupulously  assembled”  or  not, 
which  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Marxist 
critic,  Donald  Kuspit.  His  review  in  Art  in 
America,  datelined  Provincetown,  where,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  see  the  show,  is  the  only 
one  in  that  issue  to  never  mention  a single 
painting.  It  is  also,  needless  to  say,  the  only 
one  to  refer  to  a distinguished  artist’s  work 
in  terms  more  suited  to  a mortician  than  an 
art  critic.  Further,  Kuspit  was  employed  by 
the  very  university  where  the  exhibition 
opened,  which  might  place  him  in  "an  am- 
biguous critical  position”— an  allegation  he 
levels  at  Eaton  for  having  four  of  his  own 
paintings  in  the  show.  If  anyone’s  "legacy” 
deserves  to  be  “lost,”  it  is  surely  that  of 
Donald  Kuspit,  and  one  cannot  help  but 


wonder  why  Mr.  Giuliano  has  been  so 
generous  in  his  quotations. 

A "singular  exception”  to  all  that 
"bleak(ness)”  which  Mr.  Giuliano  has  been 
narrating,  is  the  1982  exhibit  at  Bard  Gol- 
lege  curated  by  Jim  and  Jean  Young,  and 
presumably  the  "found”  part  of  Knath’s 
“legacy.  ” But  what  do  we  find?  According 
to  Mr.  Giuliano,  the  Youngs  had  seven  paint- 
ings and  86  works  on  paper  from  their  own 
collection  in  the  show.  Further,  they  had 
"bought  several  paintings  from  Shein”— 
who  admitted  to  Mr.  Giuliano:  "Of  the  25 
Knaths  that  1 had,  1 sold  25  Bs  and  no 
As”— "in  addition  to  works  purchased 
directly  from  the  artist.”  Giuliano  concludes: 
"By  definition,  works  sold  from  the  studio 
were  not  his  best  efforts.”  How  do  these  il- 
logicalities add  up  to  “a  singular  exception?” 

By  error,  by  false  allegation,  by  resurrec- 
ting the  Kuspit  review  after  15  years,  Mr. 
Giuliano  himself  has  done  much  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  splendor  that  was  Karl 
Knaths.  In  the  process,  he  has  been  unjust 
to  the  International  Exhibitions  Foundation, 
the  Eatons,  the  Rosenberg  Gallery,  and  all 
the  distinguished  lenders  to  Karl  Knaths:  Five 
Decades  of  Painting.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
all  the  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Giuliano ’s  ar- 
ticle was,  to  use  his  own  words,  less  than 
"scrupulously  assembled.” 

Isabel  P.  Eaton 
Ghapel  Hill,  NG 

In  Reply: 

Unlike  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  knew  the  artist  for 
many  years  during  summer  visits  to  Prov- 
incetown, I only  met  Karl  Knaths  on  one 
occasion,  in  1966.  It  was  a business  meeting 
to  offer  him  a commission  for  a lithograph. 
My  subsequent  research  and  interest  in  the 
artist  has  been  purely  esthetic.  So  I am  not, 
like  Mrs.  Eaton,  a keeper  of  his  flame. 
Rather,  I am  an  interested  party  puzzled  by 
the  utter  dismantling  of  the  critical  reputa- 
tion and  market  value  of  an  artist  who  was 
nationally  known  during  his  lifetime,  with 
major  works  in  all  of  the  great  museum  col- 
lections of  20th  century  American  art. 
While  this  is  a cycle  that  is  familiar  for 
many  artists  and  their  posthumous  reputa- 
tions, in  the  case  of  Knaths,  there  were  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  and  a brutal 
mishandling  of  the  estate  that  accelerated  his 
decline.  The  article  that  I wrote  for  Prov- 
incetown Arts  attempted  to  outline  the  se- 
quence of  negative  disasters— including 
scathing  reviews  of  the  retrospective  and  ac- 
companying catalogue  by  the  Eatons— that 
led  to  relegating  the  artist  to  limbo.  It  was 
obviously  painful  for  Mrs.  Eaton  to  be 
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reminded  of  the  problems  surrounding  their 
exhibition.  Her  letter  seems  to  want  to  gore 
this  writer  with  factual  details  rather  than 
to  confront  the  substance  of  the  arguments 
documenting  the  central  issue,  the  critical 
demise  of  the  of  the  artist.  Some  of  her  cor- 
rections are  welcome  (one  always  longs  for 
good  editors),  while  others  are  moot. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Kjiaths  lacks  friends 
and  champions.  In  the  course  of  my  research 
1 have  encountered  many  individuals  with 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  the  artistes 
work.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  too  few 
of  these  fans.  How  to  introduce  the  work 
to  a new  generation  of  viewers?  Here  lies 
the  dilemma  as  one  encounters  the  problem 
of  rallying  support  and  interest  for  an  artist 
whose  work  has  been  neglected,  with  a few 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  exhibitions 
organized  by  the  Phillips  Collection,  curator 
Linda  Weintraub  and  collectors  Jim  and  Jean 
Young,  for  the  past  20  years. 

Karl  and  Helen  produced  no  children,  so 
there  were  no  direct  heirs  with  control  of 
a body  of  work.  Because  of  this  fact  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  decided  to  sever  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  artistes  gallery  and  to  li- 
quidate the  work.  This  resulted  in  flooding 
the  market  with  material  and  a bottoming- 
out  of  the  value  of  individual  works.  These 
are  facts  that  are  undeniable. 

Several  months  after  the  article  appeared 
in  this  magazine  1 was  approached  by 
Arlette  Klaric,  an  art  historian  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  University  Art  Gallery, 
with  an  offer  to  guest  curate  a Knaths  show. 
The  hitch,  however,  was  that  we  had  just 
three  months  and  a slim  budget  to  fill  a 
January  cancellation  in  the  exhibition 
schedule.  It  was  one  of  those  now-or-never 
offers  that  one  cannot  refuse.  Dr.  Klaric  and 
her  staff  made  the  show  a real  possibility 
by  handling  all  the  registrar's  details  and 
loan  correspondence.  She  also  proved  to  be 
a subtle,  but  firm,  arm-twister,  untwisting 
the  usual  red  tape  to  get  us  loans  on  time. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  time  and 
budget,  we  were  confined  to  requesting 
loans  from  New  England  collections.  The 
fmal  installation  included  some  50  paintings 
with  examples  from  five  decades  of  Knaths^ 
career.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
shown  the  1918/1919  monotypes  or  the 
white-line  'Trovincetown  Woodblocks,”  or 
some  of  the  vast  amount  of  paper  material, 
but  we  decided  that  would  be  another  show. 

Although  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  loaned  its  “Lilacs,”  one  of  the  artist's 
best  pictures  and  the  centerpiece  of  the 
show,  as  well  as  its  “Pine  Bough,”  we  were 
disappointed  that  an  enormous  seven  foot 
square  painting,  “Day  of  Atonement,”  from 
193940,  a major  and  unique  work,  reflect- 


ing the  influence  of  Picasso's  “Guernica,” 
was  found  to  be  in  no  condition  to  travel. 
We  secured  loans  of  other  well-known 
works,  including  “Hunters,”  which  has  long 
been  on  view  at  the  Gurrier  Gallery  of  Art, 
as  well  as  “Beach,”  from  the  collection  of 
Henry  DuLawrence,  which  is  representative 
of  Knaths'  work  from  the  1940s. 

The  Danforth  Museum  of  Art  offered  a 
large  body  of  work  from  which  to  select. 
The  Fuller  Museum  of  Art  framed  several 
works  for  this  show.  The  Rose  Art  Museum 
has  had  an  interest  in  Knaths'  work  since 
he  was  a recipient  of  one  of  its  Brandeis 
University  Greative  Arts  Awards.  The 
Decordova  Museum  loaned  a choice  little 
abstraction  from  the  1940s.  The  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  Museum  loaned 
its  only  Knaths  painting. 


During  the  Thanksgiving  weekend  last 
fall,  1 visited  with  the  Youngs  at  their  home 
in  Woodstock,  New  York.  They  have  the 
largest  collection  of  the  artist's  work  in 
private  hands.  It  was  wonderful  to  spend 
time  with  them  and  to  share  their  en- 
thusiasm and  memories.  There  were  a 
number  of  works  that  I would  like  to  have 
shown  but  the  costs  of  framing  and 
transportation  proved  to  be  beyond  our 
limited  budget.  There  was  no  outside  grant 
support  for  the  show,  and,  given  the  current 
state  of  the  Arts  Gouncil  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  NEA,  it  is  unlikely  that  one  would 
be  able  to  secure  funding  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. Similarly,  we  corresponded  with  the 
Sid  Deutsch  Gallery  in  New  York  about 
several  works.  By  then,  however,  we  were 
already  over  budget  as  well  as  running  out 
of  time.  We  were  trying  to  do  a show  in 


three  months  that  most  curators  and 
museums  would  work  on  for  several  years. 

But,  getting  the  work  up  on  the  wall, 
well,  what  did  it  look  like?  Pretty  terrific 
I would  say.  The  show  revealed  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  problems  surrounding  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Knaths'  work.  The  earlier 
works  are  tighter  and  more  intense  when 
compared  to  the  late  works  that  move  away 
from  cubism  and  the  dominance  of  black 
lines  to  flat  areas  of  color  that  draw  in- 
teresting comparisons  to  other  artists  work- 
ing in  Provincetown,  such  as  Milton  Avery 
or  Bob  Thompson.  While  the  late  paintings 
can  appear  scmbbed  and  tentative,  they  also 
reflect  a heightened  mysticism  and  concern 
for  the  spiritual. 

The  exhibition  represented  a miraculous, 
out-of-the-blue  occasion,  but  the  luck  stop- 
ped there.  Its  opening  coincided  with 
another  at  the  Monet  exhibition  at  the 
MFA.  It  is  disappointing  to  state  that  the 
Knaths  exhibition  did  not  receive  any 
coverage  in  Boston's  daily  press  or  broadcast 
media.  Art  critics,  apparently,  don't  want  to 
waste  their  time  writing  about  artists  they 
have  never  heard  of.  The  absence  of  critical 
coverage  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  further  promote  the  artists.  After  all 
that  work  you  feel  like  you  are  back  at 
square  one. 

What  you  hope  for  is  that  your  colleagues, 
at  least,  have  seen  the  exhibition  and  are 
aware  of  the  artist's  work.  In  this  regard 
there  has  been  some  deeply  gratifying  feed- 
back, especially  from  other  artists  who  com- 
mented that  the  work  was  beautiful  and 
strong.  What  more  can  one  ask  for? 

This  recent  curatorial  experience— its  ac- 
complishment as  well  as  its  disappoint- 
ment-confirms everything  that  I original- 
ly wrote  about  in  the  article  that  Mrs.  Eaton 
took  such  exception  to.  It  also  puts  into 
perspective  my  limitations  as  a critic  and 
curator  when  it  comes  to  revising  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  artist  whom  I truly  believe  has 
been  undervalued. 

Gharles  Giuliano 
Gambridge 
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Berlin 


Peter  Hutchinson,  a recipient  of  a D.A.A.D. 
grant,  a German  fellowship  for  visiting 
artists,  was  in  Berlin  when  the  first 
cracks  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  bloc- 
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DEDICATION 
of  the 

STANLEY  KUNITZ 
COMMON  ROOM 
at  the 

THE  FINE  ARTS 
WORK  CENTER,  " 
PROVINCETOWN, 
JULY  1989 

. < 

Of  tfK  'several  notable  voices 
honoring  Stanley  Kunitz  last  July 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
new  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
including  Peter  Davison,  Stanley 
Moss,  and  Robert  Motherwell,  the 
voice  of  a younger  f?oet,  Marie 
Howe,  lingered  in  the  air  with 
special  resonance,  long  after  th\ 
audience  had  left. 


S tanley  has  taught  hundreds  of  students,  not  only  at  Columbia,  where  I met  him,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Some  are  right  here  today  It  is  staggering  to  speak  for  all  of  us. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  when  I was  fussing  with  the  ending  of  this  tribute,  Michael  Ryan 
approached  me,  laughing,  and  said,  '^It^s  simple,  cut  off  the  ending,”  and  we  both  laughed, 
knowing  that’s  what  Stanley  would  say.  A few  minutes  later,  Lucie  Brock-Broido  joined 
us  and  suggested,  ''End  with  an  image  and  don’t  explain  it.”  And  we  all  laughed  again. 
One  of  the  miracles  of  Stanley’s  teaching  is  that  when  any  of  us  who  know  him  and  love 
him  meet,  we  feel,  between  us,  an  instant  and  deep  connectedness,  which  is  our  common 
, love  for  him.  In  that  way,  his  tribe  multiplies,  connecting  and  reconnecting.  How  can  I 
tell  you  what  he’s  taught  us?  1 can’t  st^d  here  and  tell  you  that  he  fussed  with  my  commas 
and  linebreak^  He  changed  my  life.  |de  changed  the  lives  of  scfnany  or  usnre5w*tSEi  I 
speak  for  us  all?  I can’t.  j « j 

I*  * ^ ■ _ 

'^But  no  true  teaching  happens  without  love,  and  it  is  about  love  maj:  I wish  to  speak  to®y. 

Stanley  once  said,  "I  dream  of  an  art  so  transparent  that  yoij|c^  look  through  it Jmd 
see  the  world.”  And  he  taught  us  to  love  this  worIci,"^fb learn  the  name^  oPifteTdcks  and 
plants  and  animals.  He  taught  us  that  we  are  not  alone,  that  the  world  is  noisy  with  a 
breathing  chain  of  being,  a web  in  which  we  live,  and  that  every  molecule  of  it  matters. 

. He  taught  us  to  love  the  places  we  bad  come  from,  places  many  of  us  were  trying  to 
'^forget,  Pittsbufgh  or  Rochester  or  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  very  meadows  and  backyards 
we  had  struggled  to  get  out  of  once  and  for  all.  He  taught  us  to  love  that  geography,  the 
"testing  trees”  of  our  own  childhood,  the  opginal  dirt  and  water  and  matter  of  our  first  lives^ 
And  in  that  way  he  taught  us  to  love  our  own  stories,  what  we  had  hidden,  what  w^ 
had  been  ashamed  of.  He  taught  us  to  turn  into  those  obsessions  that  haunted  us  and  hurt, 
us,  to  turn  into  their  "deeper  dark.”  And  we  looked  at  hisov^  work  ai^d  saw  that  he  hac|. 
done  so,  and  that  he  had  made  of  those  turning,  poetry.  A|a  we  took  courage  and  tried.. 
He  said,  "My  struggle  is  to  use  the  life  in  or^r  to  trahscend  it,  to^onyert  it  to  legend.”  j 
And,  believing  him,  we  allowed  our  own  small  stories  tqjtake  on  the  po^er  of  myth,  the 
primitive,  intimate  struggles  of  parents  and  children,  men  and  women,  friend  and  friend, 
the  dead  and  the  living.  And  we  learned  that  myth  is  not  atrophied,  but  embedded  in  this.; 
world,  living  and  luminous,  and  it  healed  us  and  helped. 

He  said,  "The  heart  breaks  and  breaks  and  lives  by  breaking.” 

And  he  showed  us  a poetry  of  feeling,  crucial  to  actual  living,  embracing  both  the  rapturcf 
- aad-the  <kead/-and  we  saw,-iirhis"Wt5rk,  th^t  they  were  not  two  things,  but  one,  and 
gift  to  us. 

He  said,  "1  am  not  done  with  my  changes.”  And  we,  his  arrogant  and  defensive  students, 
watched  his  own  work  change,  and  we  were  humbled,  and  we  tried  better  tQ  listen,  not 
only  to  criticism,  but  to  the  more  quiet  changes  in  our  own  inner  lives.  Because  we  saw 
that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  his  spirit  had  grown  bigger. 

He  said,  "We  have  to  make  our  living  and  dying  important  again,  and  the  living  and 
dying  of  others.  Isn’t  that  what  poetry  is  all  about?”  And  hearing  him  say  that  so  simply, 
so  utterly,  we  were  relieved  and  answered,  yes. 

Stanley  Kunitz  is  a great  teacher.  No  true  teaching  happens  without  love.  If  every  act 
of  love  is  a blessing,  what  blessings  in  this  room  then.  In  his  name,  in  the  name  of  all 
he  taught  us,  in  a common  room  where  young  artists  and  writers  will  gather  for  countless 
years  to  come,  where  his  spirit  will  live  forever.  ■ 
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Berta  Walker  Gallery 

212  Commercial  Street , Box  261  • Provincetown,  MA  02657  • 508-487-6411 


Installation  view 


Photo  by  Richard  Fomo 


Contemporary  Painting,  Drawing  and  Sculpture 
featuring  Provincetown  Artists  Past  and  Present 


Included  are:  Baker,  Bowen,  Coes,  Critchley,  DiMestico,  Dunigan,  Fried, 
Friedman,  Griffel,  Hartley,  Kahn,  Knaths,  MacAaam,  Mangan,  Maril,  McCannel, 
Messer,  New,  Pepitone,  Peters,  Resika,  looker,  Trieff,  whorf,  and  Others 


Gallery  Hours:  11-4,  6-11 


i>0^l 


CHERRY  STONE  GALLERY 

East  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet,  Mass.  02657 
508-349-3026 


Gauloises  Bleues,  1968 


Robert  Motherwell 


1990 


June  12  — June  30 
July  3 — July  21 
July  24  — Aug  11 
Aug  14  — Sept  1 


Prints  to  Own 

Richard  Baker,  Marjorie  Portnow 
Noa  Hall 

Jack  Carter,  Karen  Gunderson 


Berenice  Abbott 
Elise  Asher 
Eugene  Atget 
Kathleen  Bacon 
John  Beerman 
Paul  Bowen 
Fritz  Bultman 
Eleni 


Nancy  Fried 
J.  H.  Hall 
Jasper  Johns 
Pamela  Johnson 
John  Kearney 
Kathleen  Loe 
Robert  Motherwell 
Gloria  Harden 


John  Phillips 
Renate  Ponsold 
Robert  Rauschenberg 
Christina  Schlesinger 
Rufino  Tamayo 
Jack  Tworkov 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
Timothy  Woodman 


0 “393595 


OPEN;  TUESDAY  — SATURDAY  • 12  — 6 p.m. 

Photo  Credit:  John  B Adams/Orleans  Camera  & Video 


